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HABITAT AND AFFILIATIONS 


HE Ramko’kamekra (Canella) occupy’ the village of Ponto, situated 
in the steppes of Maranhio, Brazil, about 78 km. south of the town of 
Barra do Corda. Linguistically, they represent the southern dialect of the 
Eastern Timbira division of the Gé family. A simplified scheme of this 
stock is appended herewith, with the proviso that Snr Nimuendaji is not 
yet clear as to the affinities of the Eastern branch (E). In this stock 
linguistic, geographical, and ethnographic classification happen to coincide 
to a striking degree. 
Gé Stock 
A Northern and Western Gé 
I Timbira branch 
(a) Eastern Timbira 
(1) Northern Dialect 
Timbira of Rio Gurupy, et al. 
(2) Southern Dialect 
Ramko’kamekra, ef al. 
(b) Western Timbira 
Apinaye’ 


1 Under the auspices of the Institute of Social Sciences of the University of California, 
Snr Curt Nimuendajé of Belém do Para has during the last two years synthetized some of his 
previous observations (in German) and undertaken two supplementary expeditions to Gé 
tribes in the interior of Brazil. The present paper presents primarily data bearing on dual 
organizations; his extremely ample material on ceremonialism has been rigidly excluded ex- 
cept when too intimately interwoven with social structure to permit segregation. Even so it 
is not easy to summarize clearly the characteristics of a society simultaneously recognizing 
four distinct principles of dichotomy, two being of tribal scope, the other two limited to males. 
The data here presented supersede Nimuendaji’s brief notes in Anthropos, Vol. 24, pp. 670- 
72, 1929 and E. H. Snethlage’s relevant statements in his article Unter nordostbrasilianischen 
Indianern (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Vol. 62, pp. 111-205, 1931).—R. H. L. 

2 The epidemic of 1935 and the death of the oldest chief led to disorganization and a schism 
into two separate hamlets, but in 1936 Snr Nimuendaja effected a reconciliation and a joint 
celebration of the Tep-Yarkwa’ festival in a new village.—R. H. L. 
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II Northern Kayapo’ 
III Southern Kayapo’ 


IV Suya’ 
B Central Gé 
I Akwe 
Sere’nte 
Savante 
Sakriaba’ 
II Akroa’ 


C Southern Gé (Kaingang-Ingain) 
I Kaingang 
(a) Coroado-Kaingang 
(b) Guayana of Faxina 
(c) Botocudo of Santa Catharina 
II Ingain 
D Jaico’ 
E Kamakan, ef al. 
THE VILLAGE 


Several years ago Ponto had a population of 298, housed in thirty huts 
ranged in the circumference of a circle. Directly within the circumference 
there runs a broad concentric street, while the middle of the settlement is 
marked off as a circular plaza with which each hut is connected by a radial 
path. Thus, Ponto as a whole represents the appearance of a spoked wheel. 
Away from the village there are roads about 15 m. wide, which lead into 
the steppe toward the cardinal directions, the northern road being 17 km. 
in length. These roads figure prominently in the relay races, which play a 
conspicuous part among native pastimes. 

The present huts are rectangular gabled structures, which the Indians 
assert represent their ancient type. This is questionable, for in 1814 Major 
Francisco de Paula Ribeiro noted only small round huts. Even today the 
women put up hemispherical, semi-ovoid, occasionally conical structures of 
three meters diameter—approximately the maximum size conso: ant with 
the material and technique. On the other hand, some ampler type must 
have antedated these small huts since the several social and ceremonial 
groups, one of which still numbered 57 in 1933, require larger domiciles for 
their meetings. Possibly Ribeiro did not visit the Ramko kamekra during 
the rainy season. 

The women own the houses, and residence is definitely matrilocal. Adult 
men, however, continue to frequent their maternal homes, where they enjoy 
greater prestige than the husbands of their kinswomen; and a widower or 
divorced man naturally returns to his old home. A couple may, indeed, 
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occupy a separate hut, but in that case it is immediately adjacent to the 
wife’s mother’s. 

The resulting extended family protects its members, but plays a minor 
part since it lacks either ceremonial or economic functions. Not the matri- 
lineal household, but each married woman figures as the owner of a plot for 
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Fic. 1. Map of northeastern Brazil, showing the location of the Ramko’kamekra and 
other tribes. The Fulnio speak an isolated language; the Tembe’ and Guajaja’ra are of the 
Tupi stock. 


cultivation. In this context it is well to correct the picture of all Gé as pure 
nomads. The Ramko’kamekra, while mainly dependent on hunting and 
gathering, also did some farming. Indeed, they grew a plant of the genus 
Cissus, unknown to the neighboring Tupi’ and the neo-Brazilians. 


EXOGAMOUS MOIETIES 
There are two distinct principles of dichotomy that affect the entire 
tribe, yielding the exogamous and the Rainy Season moieties, respectively. 
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The tribe is divided into two matrilineal, non-totemic, theoretically 
exogamous moieties of equal rank, Ko’i-kateye (ko’i, east) and Hara’- 
kateye (hara’, west), the latter occupying a somewhat larger part of the 
village circle. Moiety emblems are lacking. Apart from the regulation of 
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Fic. 2. Ramko’kamekra village at time of Kokrit (Mummers’) ceremony. Note the 
circular plan of the village, the ring-shaped thoroughfare left in front of the houses, the radial 
lanes connecting this boulevard with the central plaza. For the convenience of the Kokrit the 
lanes leading from their assembly hut (K) in the west of the plaza and thence to a spot for 
assemblage diametrically opposite their hut have been specially widened. Note the diametri- 
cally opposite location of the two Vu’te’ houses (V), that of the northeastern sector housing 
the Agouti society, that of the southwestern sector the Jaguar society, two organizations 
always --ollaborating in the performance with the Mummers. The south pointing arrow indi- 
cates the direction of the shed two km.away in which the masks are made. In the center the 
circles marked K, C, Y indicate the plaza sites proper to the Mummers, Agouti, and Jaguar 
societies, respectively. K] F represents the hut of the actor called the Little Falcon. 


marriage, the moieties are of little significance. The exogamous rule is 
rapidly breaking down, notwithstanding the disapproval of the old guard. 
Contrary to Snethlage’s findings, the moieties have no separate chiefs, 


nor are they subdivided into age-classes, which embrace members of both 
moieties. 
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RAINY SEASON MOIETIES 

The second tribal dichotomy holds seasonally. The Ramko’kamekra 
divide the year into two parts, Vu’te’ and Meipimra’k, which roughly co- 
incide with the dry and the rainy season, respectively. During the latter 
the village is bisected into the Ka’ and the Atu’k, designations used with 
distinct masculine and feminine suffixes. These units may be called “Rainy 
Season moieties.’’ They are not coterminous with the exogamous moieties; 
affiliation hinges on one’s set of personal names, which automatically de- 
termines membership. 

A boy acquires his set of names, one after another, from matrilineal 
kinsmen; a girl gets hers from patrilineal kinswomen. As a rule the transfer 
is from one generation to the immediately adjacent lower generation, but 
it is not unusual to skip a generation or two. On the other hand, there are 
occasional transfers within a generation if the individuals concerned are 
separated by a considerable difference of age. The Ramko’kamekra them- 
selves regard as ideal the conveyance of names from a maternal uncle to a 
sister’s son, and from a paternal aunt to a brother’s daughter. Actually, of 
twenty-eight cases genealogically examined only five conformed to this 
norm. This must be correlated with a principle of reciprocity that asserts 
itself in any transfer: if a man lacks a daughter to whom his sister could 
transmit her name series, she does not permit her brother to pass his set on 
to her son, but will cast about for a more remote kinsman who has a 
daughter. Thus, Waka’i had a sister, Pieka’ra, but no daughter, hence did 
not transfer his names to his nephew. 

In this conveyance of name sets, siblings by adoption are reckoned 
equivalent to blood-siblings. Further, the notion of co-paternity extends 
the range of donors and recipients. If a pregnant woman has extra-marital 
relations with a man, the adulterer and her lawful husband are both subject 
to the couvade and both figure as fathers of the child. Thus, on Patkwei’s 
birth her mother, Kopkre, confessed having had intercourse with one Hu- 
kraino. Consequently Patkwei became the sister of Hukraino’s legitimate 
son Kroyamri, to whose daughter she gave her own name, while Kroyamri 
conferred his name on Patkwei’s son. 

Normally, a person transfers his or her names to a single recipient. But 
if the donor should die before completing the conveyance of the entire set, 
he is succeeded by a second transferrer. This involves the possibility of 
changing one’s membership in the Rainy Season units. One girl acquired her 
paternal aunt’s name Kentapi, thereby becoming a member of the Ka half. 
When the aunt died, another patrilineal kinswoman gave the niece her 
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names, which happened to be Atu’k and thus automatically transferred the 
girl to the Atu’k half. The potential impermanence of individual affiliation 
with these groups thus contrasts with the hereditary membership in the 
exogamous moieties. An individual who owns names pertaining to distinct 
sets is careful not to mix series in conveyance. 

Not only the Ramko’kamekra and their name series are apportioned to 
the Rainy Season moieties, but all of nature is antithetically divided be- 
tween them, as indicated by the following partial scheme: 


Ka Alu’k 
East West 
Sun Moon 
Day Night 
Dry Season Rainy Season 
Fire Firewood 
Earth Water 
Red Black 
Red plants and animals Black plants and animals 
Maize Sweet Potato 
Manioc Cucurbit® 


Each Rainy Season moiety has a headman appointed by the chieis and 
elders; and it is this headman’s maternal home that serves as a place of 
assembly for his unit. In consonance with the above scheme the Ka use red 
paint for body decoration, the Atu’k black paint. Each unit, moreover, has 
its own slogan: on the birth of a boy, e.g., his maternal uncle or mother’s 
mother’s brother—the prospective name-transferrer—steps in front of the 
door and by uttering the war-cry “wa-wa-wa!”’ or “‘ke-ke-ke!”’ announces 
to the village that a new Ka or Atu’k, respectively, has seen the light of 
day. 

These two complementary halves figure predominantly during the 
rainy season, and principally in two ways—in racing and hunting. The 
teams pitted against each other in relay races during the season are re- 
cruited each from the Ka or Atu’k moiety, respectively. In these competi- 
tions each side carries a log, which is appropriately marked with red or 
black pigment. The two groups also go on joint hunting trips, accompanied 
by their female members. Continence is observed during these expeditions, 
but on their return there is an exchange of women. 

After the beginning of the maize harvest, i.e., at the very close of the 


Snr Nimuendajd’s manuscript has “Kiirbis.” 
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Meipimra’k period, the men of each moiety assemble in the plaza, each 
accompanied by a sister’s son. The Atu’k lay down samples of the crop 
before the Ka, the last donor contemptuously throwing down an armful of 
cobs. Each moiety boasts of the number and appearance of their sisters’ 
sons, simultaneously casting ridicule on their opponents’ nephews. 

During the dry season—that of ceremonialism par excellence—the 
Rainy Season moieties play a very subordinate role. In the Pepye, one of 
the two initiation rituals, the Atu’k novices go to their individual seclusion 
huts at night, the Ka to theirs in the daytime, in accordance with the 
dichotomous scheme. Also on certain occasions the distinctive colors serve 
as badges of membership. 

Nimuendaji suggests that the Rainy Season groups originally coin- 
cided with the exogamous moieties since other tribes, who also dichotomize 
nature, assign each half of the universe to one of their exogamous moieties, 
as Nimuendaji himself discovered in 1912-1913 among the Kaingang of 
the Ivahy region, State of Parana. 


> PLAZA MOIETIES 


Independently of both the exogamous and the Rainy Season bisection 
of the entire tribe, there is a dichotomy restricted to males,‘ who are ranged 
into the Koi’-rumenkdca and the Hara’-rumenkaca. These appellations 
again, as in the case of the exogamous groups, refer to East and West. 
Each of these dual groups embraces three subdivisions, as shown below: 


East West 
1. Haka (Giant Snake) 4. Auéet (Armadillo) 
2. Cepre (Bat) 5. Ke’dre (Dwarf Parrot) 
3. Codn (Carrion Vulture) 6. Kupe’ (Alien Tribe) 


Membership in these groups, too, hinges on the acquisition of certain 
personal names. Just as every name, irrespective of sex, belongs to either 
the Ka or the Atu’k Rainy Season moiety, so every masculine name belongs 
to one of the six Plaza subdivisions. Further, each of these Plaza names 
determines membership in two clubs, either in the Falcon and Jaguar (or 
Kokrit = Mummers’) societies or in the Duck and Agouti societies. On the 
other hand, affiliation with two other organizations, the Clowns (Me’ken) 
and the King Vultures (Tamhak) is quite independent of the personal 
names. 


4 The female auxiliaries at the Pepye initiation are ex officio brought into the Plaza organi- 
zation, being always assigned to the Bat and Dwarf Parrot subdivisions. 
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While there is no evidence of transference of Ka and Atu’k names by 
the same donor, in three instances the same person conveyed the names of 
distinct Plaza groups—in one case even of distinct Plaza moieties—to the 
same recipient. 

Especially significant is the experience of Hiino and his uncle Yua- 
Hiino, both members of (a) the Bat division of the Eastern Plaza moiety; 
(b) the Atu’k Rainy Season, moiety; and (c) the Falcon and Mummers’ 
club. When Hiino was to be secluded for his Pepye initiation, it was his 
Plaza group’s duty to prepare his seclusion hut, seclusion yard, and a recess, 
but they shirked all but the first of these obligations. Yua was offended and 
left the Bats, joining the Armadillo subdivision. Herceforth the names Yua 
and Hiino were no longer the property of the Bats but were added to the 
Armadillo series. However, the two men remained Atu’k, Falcons, and 
Mummers. 

Each Plaza group takes up a definite position in the village plaza and 
has an assembly house, whose location on the periphery of the village 
circle roughly corresponds to the position of the subdivision in the plaza. 

The functions of the Plaza groups are ceremonial and largely relate to 
the two initiation phases, Ketuaye and Pepye. Thus, in the Ketuaye initia- 
tion all offices are dual, one officer of each pair being recruited from the 
Eastern, the other from the Western Plaza group. Only in the case of the 
girl auxiliaries (mekuitwe’i) this exclusively masculine dualism is in- 
applicable. The Plava grouping is very conspicuous in the Pepye initiation, 
where each of the six «ubdivisions uses a distinctive pattern in body paint- 
ing. Apart from t’:-s¢ celebrations the Plaza groups figure in the Tep- 
Yarkwa’, one of the major festivals intercalated between the two phases of 
initiation. In the log-races characteristic of this ceremonial period the Plaza 
halves are regularly pitted against each other. 

The present Plaza divisions may be survivals of earlier clan divisions of 
the exogamous moieties, once localized within the village circle. These 
clans possibly lost their genealogical character, retaining ceremonial func- 
tions. As analogous may be cited the ceremonially functioning localized 
clans of the Akwe-Serente and the Bororo. 


AGE-CLASS MOIETIES 
Finally, there is another dual division affecting only males, viz. the two 
pairs of age-classes that engage in competitive sport during the dry (Vu’te’) 
season. Once more there is a correlation with East and West—in fact, the 
pairs of active classes bear exactly the same designations as the two exog- 
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amous moieties, Ko’i-kateye and Hara’-kateye. Notwithstanding this 
nomenclature, the two forms of dual grouping do not coincide at all, since 
each of the age-classes comprises members of both moieties. 

The total number of age-classes, inactive and active in sport, is indefi- 
nite. The system is tied up with the initiation ceremonies, which thus 
require brief mention. All males undergo two phases of initiation, each being 
repeated at intervals of two or three years, so that the complete cycle oc- 
cupies about ten years. All those jointly initiated form a fixed class for the 
rest of their lives, so that apart from the youngest boys the whole male 
population is grouped into age strata. Even the as yet uninitiated boys 
who look forward to initiation at the next celebration form an unofficial 
age-class and mimic the activities of the young men. 

The active classes have each a definite position in the plaza. This, 
however, shifts whenever the unofficial boy’s group receives formal admission 
to the plaza, which automatically promotes the oldest active class to the 
athletically inactive status of councilors. Its members move to the very 
centre of the plaza, continuing, however, to preserve their identity with 
reference to any surviving predecessors. Thus, recently there were three 
councilor classes of eight, four, and two men, respectively, each occupying a 
distinctive position in the plaza centre and representing the “graduates” of 
1903, 1893, and 1883. 

To illustrate the scheme by one example, in 1913 the class D in the 
northwest corner of the plaza completed its initiation cycle. This signalized 
the admission to the plaza of the hitherto unofficial youngsters, E, who 
assumed a place opposite D, i.e., in the northeast, thereby crowding out 
classC, which moved south, ousting A, the oldest of the active classes, which 
passed into the council, leaving the normal set of four competitive groups 
in possession. In 1923 the novices entered on the northwest, displacing the 
class located there, which moved south, thus initiating corresponding 
transpositions throughout the plaza. Successive entering classes thus regu- 
larly alternate from northeast to northwest, and vice versa, when joining 
the plaza. 

KINSHIP TERMS 

The following list is rearranged from Nimuendaji’s original data, as 
subsequently revised by himself (letter of Dec. 20, 1935). The prefixes id- 
and i- are possessives of the first person singular; the suffix -re is diminutive, 
-ti augmentative, -i feminine, -tum denotes old age, -ndu’wu youth; -ye 
remains problematical but occurs with nouns denoting social groups. Voca- 
tive forms are lacking. 
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ke’de-re 
tu’i-re 


i-ha 
i-to’ 
nyo’he’u-re 


i-kra 


i-tam-twe’ 


i-tam-twe’-i 


i-yapa’la® 
i-yapal-twe’-i 


i-piye’ 
i-pro 
pai-ke’t 
i-mpaye’ 
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Blood Relatives® 
Ascending Generations : 
my father, father’s brother, father’s sister’s son, [mother’s sister’s 
husband} 
my mother, mother’s sister 
mother’s brother, mother’s father, mother’s sister’s son older than 
ego® 
father’s father 
father’s sister, father’s sister’s daughter, father’s mother, mother’s 
mother [father’s brother’s wife], mother’s sister’s daughter 


Ego’s Generation 
older sibling, older child of father’s brother 
older sibling 
younger sibling, younger child of father’s brother (For father’s sis- 
ter’s and mother’s sister’s children, see under Ascending Genera- 
tions; for mother’s brother’s children, see under Descending Gener- 
ations.) 


Descending Generations 

my son, my daughter, my sister’s child (w. sp.) [my wife’s sister’s 
child], my mother’s brother’s child, my brother’s child (m. sp.) 

my sister’s son (m. sp.), my daughter's son (m. sp., w. sp.), my 
mother’s sister’s son younger than myself,* my brother’s son (w. 
sp.), my son’s son (m. sp., w. sp.), my mother’s brother’s son 
(w. sp.) 

my sister’s daughter (m. sp.), my daughter’s daughter (m. sp., 
w. sp.), my mother’s sister’s daughter younger than myself,® my 
brother’s daughter (w. sp.), my son’s daughter (m. sp., w. sp.) 

synonym of i-tam-twe’ 

my brother’s daughter (w. sp.) 


Affinal Relatives 
my husband 
my wife 
wife’s father 
my wife’s brother, my wife’s sister, my wife’s brother’s child 


5 Extensions to affinal relatives are bracketed. 

® This last meaning probable, not certain. 

7 It remains uncertain how far this term is synonymous with i-ha. 

8 See footnote 6. 

® Invariably so given for all meanings; the feminine form below, on the other hand, occurs 
only once, as indicated; perhaps through an oversight. 
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kra’-tumye _husband’s father 

propeke’i husband’s mother 

i-wawe’ my son-in-law (m. sp., w. sp.), my sister’s husband (m. sp., w. sp.) 

i-piyoye’ my father’s sister’s husband, my son-in-law (m. sp., w. sp.), my 
sister’s husband (m. sp., w. sp.)'® 

i-twe’i-ye my son’s wife (w. sp.), my brother’s wife (w. sp.) 

ha-twei-ye my son’s wife (m. sp.), my wife’s mother 

tokti’i-ye husband's sister. 


Fic. 3. Temporary round hut of the Ramko’kamekra. 


Although the terms for husband’s brother and for brother’s wife 
(m. sp.) are not recorded, the vocabulary for affinities is evidently ample. 
The discrimination between wife and wife’s sister is consistent with the ab- 
sence of the sororate. 

On the other hand, the father’s brother is designated by the same term 
as the father, and correlatively he addresses his brother’s children as his 
own. Also the mother’s sister’s husband figures as a “father” and groups 
his wife’s sister’s children with his own. In short, normal “bifurcate merg- 
ing” features are not lacking. 

Two characteristics of the system are noteworthy—the inclusion of the 


10 Evidently largely synonymous with i-wawe’. 
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father’s sister’s son under the “father” term, and the classification of the 
father’s sister’s daughter with the father’s sister. The additional meanings 
of these terms fail to obscure these identifications, which perhaps for the 
first time establish a South American occurrence of these Crow-Choctaw- 
Hopi features. Interestingly enough, the patrilineal Serente were found to 
have the Omaha feature of merging the maternal uncle’s son with the 
maternal uncle. 

However, the list in its present form implies certain logical discrep- 
ancies, such as the identification of the daughters of a maternal with those 
of a paternal aunt—notwithstanding the equation of the maternal aunt 
with the mother. It is further clear that classification largely ignores moiety 
lines; e.g., the mother’s brother and the mother’s father are grouped under 
one head, as are the mother’s mother and the father’s mother. 


COMPARATIVE NOTES 


Twenty years ago Spinden wrote that “no clear case of kinship clans 
has been reported south of the area of the United States.’ While this 
proposition may still hold for the area he primarily discussed, certainly it 
does not do justice to South American data, to which perhaps it was not 
meant to apply. Admittedly much remains obscure as to the social organi- 
zations of the continent. That the Peruvian ayl/u was an exogamous patri- 
lineal clan seems highly probable; Nordenskiéld found “Sippen” among 
both the modern Quechua and the Aymara.” That these units were once 
matrilineal has indeed been alleged by some authors, but apparently with- 
out definite proof, a statement that seems to hold for the Araucanian 
equivalents. Olson’s citations for Colombia and Ecuador indicate some 
measure of nepotic succession and inheritance, but no definite proof of 
exogamous clans. 

When, however, we turn to the trans-Andean region, a whole series of 
unequivocal cases stand forth. The Ona still lack clans of the accepted 
type, but their emphatically exogamous, patrilocal, and patrilineal bands 
emphasize the unilateral principle as strongly as the Australian hordes; 
like the:e latter units, they turn out to be wholly consistent with the 


11H. J. Spinden, Ancient Civilizations of Mexico and Central America (New York, 1917), 
p. 186. 

Erland Nordenskiéld Forschungen und Abenteuer in Siidamerika (Stuttgart, 1924), 
p. 76; Ronald L. Olson, Clan and Moiety in Native America (University of California Publica- 
tions in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 33, 1933), p. 375 sq.; W. Schmidt and W. 
Koppers, V dlker und Kulturen (Regensburg, 1924), p. 121. 
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economic and social importance of the bilateral family.“ Further north, 
the Witoto-Bora of the upper Amazon and the Arawakan Palikur have 
patrilineal clans, those of the latter tribe being ranged in an “upper” and 
a “lower” moiety. The Mundurucu have patrilineal exogamous moieties 
subdivided into clans; while Nimuendajii’s earlier researches establish such 
groups among the Parintintin, Tukuna, Kaingang, and Serente, those of 
the Serente and Tukuna embracing several clans each. Less decisively C. 
Estevao reports indications of patrilineal moieties from the Tembe’ of the 
Rio Acara.™ 

Matrilineal exogamous moieties, subdivided into totemic clans, have 
been established beyond cavil for the Eastern Bororo of the Rio das 
Garcas, a tributary of the Araguaya; and a more recent investigation of the 
Bororo of the Rio Vermelho, an affluent of the upper Sao Lourengo, bears 
out the earlier account. The Canella facts described in the present paper 
demonstrate a second unexceptionable Brazilian instance of matrilineal 
exogamous mioieties. Farther north, Kirchhoff’s critical sifting of the evi- 
dence leaves the Goajiro and the Coastal Arawak (Lokono) with an in- 
definite number of matrilineal clans." 

Whatever, then, may have been the facts among the more civilized 
pre-Columbian peoples, in trans-Andean South America a considerable 
number of tribes, representing such distinct linguistic stocks as the Bororo, 
the Gé, the Arawak, and the Tupi-Guarani, definitely recognize unilateral 
exogamous groups, some with matrilineal, others with patrilineal descent. 


Of the exogamous moieties listed above, some are subdivided into clans, 
others are undivided, though the Plaza groups of the Canella conceivably 
evolved out of earlier clans. At the present stage of knowledge it is more 
profitable to insist on the frequency of nonexogamous moieties. It may well 
be that some of them have merely lost the exogamous feature, but that can 
never be assumed without some definite evidence. In the southeastern 
United States, e.g., the Choctaw were the only tribe in which these units 


3 Martin Gusinde, Die Selk’nam; vom Leben und Denken eines Jagervolkes auf der Grossen 
Feuerinsel (1931), pp. 302, 319, 419, 425. 

4 Curt Nimuendajti, Die Palikur-Indianer und ihre Nachbarn (Géteborg, 1926), pp. 22, 
86, 132; id., personal communication; Paul Kirchhoff, Die Verwandtschaftsorganisation der 
Urwaldstimme Siidamerikas (Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Vol. 63, 1931), p. 175; Albert Kruse, 
Mundurucu Moieties (Primitive Man, Vol. 7, pp. 51-57, 1934). 

1% PD). Antonio Colbacchini, J Bororos Orientali “Orarimugudoge” del Matto Grosso (Brasile) 
(Turin, no date [1925?]), pp. 1-30; C. Lévi-Strauss, Contribution l'étude de organisation 


sociale des Indiens Bororo (Journal, Société des Américanistes de Paris, Vol. 28, pp. 269-304, 
1936); Kirchhoff, op. cit., pp. 147, 151. 
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regulated marriage; and the moieties of the Eastern Pueblos are emphati- 
cally nonexogamous." Turning to South America, we have among the 
Canella three distinct forms of nonexogamous bisection over and above the 
exogamous moieties; while Colbacchini and Lévi-Strauss have revealed a 
secondary dual division, resulting in an Upper and Lower (superiori and 
inferiori) or an Up-stream and a Down-stream half of the village (de 
Vamont and de l’aval). The Uro of Bolivia retain a similar division into a 
“section d’en haut” and a “Section d’en bas;” the Cipaya have nonexog- 
amous moieties, which Métraux equates with the Aymara units identified 
by Bandelier as Upper and Lower and assigned to definite geographical 
halves (North and South) of a settlement. Taking these data with those 
cited by Olson from the Cafiaris of Ecuador and Nimuendaji’s Palikur 
observations, we may infer that over a wide area, including much of Brazil, 
there were moieties, often not exogamous or not demonstrably so, that were 
associated either in terminology or actually with a definite geographical 
location. The arrangement of the Bororo village with one exogamous 
moiety on the north and the other on the south of a central square recalls 
Bandelier’s description of Tiahuanaco."”” 

As regards the concepts associated with the moieties, some discrimina- 
tion is obviously indicated in drawing historical inferences, but the recur- 
rence of the Upper-Lower antithesis can hardly be set down to sheer 
coincidence. On the other hand, the Weak and the Strong moiety of the 
Bororo of the Rio das Garcas suggest that the contrast felt between two 
complementary social groups can be adequately expressed by any number 
of naturally contrasted ideas. That such labels need not refer to moieties is 
instructively brought out by the way the Bororo distinguish between re- 
lated clans withiu the same moiety: their Strong moiety includes a Red and 
a Black Caterpillar clan, a Red as well as a Black Burity Palm clan. 


On the axiom that “unilateral descent”’ is an ethnological concept, not 
an ethnographic reality, we must—unless there is strong evidence to the 
contrary—consider matrilineal systems apart from patrilineal ones. Owing 


16 J. R. Swanton, Aboriginal Culture of the Southeast (Forty-second Annual Report, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, 1928), p. 695; id., Source Material for the Social and Ceremonial Life 
of the Choctaw Indians (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, No. 103, 1931), p. 76; E. C. 
Parsons, Tewa Kin, Clan, and Moiety (American Anthropologist, Vol. 26, p. 333 sq., 1924). 

1” Colbacchini, op. cit., p. 8; Lévi-Strauss, op. cit., p. 271; A. Métraux, Contribution a 
Pethnographie et la linguistique des Indiens Uro d’ Ancoaqui, Bolivie (Journal, Société des Améri- 
canistes, Vol. 27, 1935), p. 87; id., L’organisation sociale et les survivances religieuses des 
Indiens Uru-Cipaya de Carangas, Bolivie (Twenty-fifth International Congress of American- 
ists, pp. 191-96, 1932); Olson, op. cit., pp. 373, 377, 402. 
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to the sparseness of Goajiro and Lokono material, we must therefore re- 
strict detailed comparison to the Canella and the Bororo. Certain striking 
similarities are undeniable. Both share (a) matrilineal exogamous moieties; 
(b) linkage of the moieties with contrasted cardinal directions; (c) circular 
arrangement of a settlement; (d) radial streets from the peripheral huts to 
a ceremonial center; (e) matrilocal residence. The Bororo men’s club-house 
and bachelors’ dormitory, so graphically described by von den Steinen"* 
and similarly pictured by his successors, has no formal parallel among the 
Canella, but functionally their plaza is a rough counterpart. On the other 
hand, the Canella age-classes, while distinctive and (so far as I know) 
unique in South America, bear names suggestive of the totemic clans of the 
Bororo. The kinship nomenclatures present hardly any noteworthy simi- 
larities, though it must be remembered that the information on the Bororo 
system remains scanty. The Bororo stress seniority within a generation to 
a greater extent; e.g., only the father’s elder sister is equated with the 
grandmother. Also the Bororo dependence on descriptive technique in 
designating, say, a paternal uncle as “‘my father his elder brother” has no 
Canella parallel. 

Among the Canella repeated inquiry has failed to establish forms of 
preferential marriage. A member of the related Apinayé (Western Timbira) 
tribe declared he would be ashamed to marry a deceased wife’s sister. On 
the other hand, both our recent authorities on the Bororo note simultaneous 
marriage with a woman and her daughter by a previous marriage; and 
Colbacchini adds instances of sororal bigamy. From the nomenclatorial 
identification of the father’s mother with the father’s elder sister and a 
man’s mother-in-law Lévi-Strauss infers marriage with a father’s younger 
sister; and the identification of father-in-law and father’s father leads him 
to infer marriage with the daughter of a father’s elder sister. He admits 
lack of evidence for the actuality of such unions.” 

Contrastive perspective throws the Bororo and Canella systems into 
relief as against other South American social structures. They reveal a basic 
unity, but at the same time so many differences that we must allow a con- 
siderable period for their respective individualization. 


From a broader point of view the South American data suggest a re- 
vision of traditional Americanist views. It has been customary to correlate 
matrilineal systems with a higher plane, specifically with intensive farming; 


18 Karl von den Steinen, Unter den Naturvilkern Zentral-Brasiliens (2nd ed., Berlin 
1897), p. 367 f. 
#9 Colbacchini, op. cit., pp. 18, 27; Lévi-Strauss, op. cit., p. 282 f. 
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the aberrant Northwestern instances could be explained away as at least 
coupled with a sedentary mode of life, the Crow may have become hunters 
through loss of the maize complex once shared with their Hidatsa congeners. 
But the Bororo-Canella organization cannot be thus disposed of. As 
recently as von den Steinen’s visit, the Bororo of the lower Sao Lourenco 
did not farm at all. The women would dig up governmentally planted 
manioc tubers precisely as they would wild roots; and even on the head- 
waters of the stream they had not learned to grow any plant species for 
food, contenting themselves with tobacco, cotton, and a variety of gourd.”° 
The Canella have evidently been for some time further advanced economi- 
cally, but even with them hunting and gathering clearly predominated over 
farming. Nothing in the scanty material on the multiple clans of the Goajiro 
and Lokono even faintly suggests the moiety structure of the two tribes 
under discussion ; while their fellow-Brazilian aborigines with dual organiza- 
tions follow patrilineal descent. As for the majority of the Tropical Forest 
tribes sometimes cited to illustrate matrilineal institutions, many of them 
actually practise matrilocal residence, but Kirchhoff’s scrutiny of early 
sources proves the general insufficiency of evidence for a definite rule of 
descent. As for matrilineal reckoning, it is barred by the explicit orthodoxy 
of a man’s marriage with his sister’s daughter among the Tamanak and 
Macusi, both of Carib stock; the same rule applies to the coastal Tupi.”! 

In short, on the axiom stated, the Bororo-Canella social system may be 
conceived as an independent local growth until specific evidence proves 
otherwise. If so, full-fledged matrilineal institutions are consistent with a 
hunting or at most an incipiently horticultural condition—with obvious 
chronological implications. 


Granted that matrilineal organizations may arise independently, the 
scientific ethnologist must determine which phenomena are significantly 
correlated in the known matrilineal complexes. We must reject as too vague 
the idea that maternal clans will arise now and then on the doctrine of 
chances; and Dr Eggan does not mend matters when in an otherwise highly 
meritorious essay he prescribes the rule that descent and marriage arrange- 
ments, instead of being merely correlated, must be considered “‘functions of 
some factor or principle which they have in common.’ The idea would be 
excellent if that common principle were stated; without such formulation 


2° Von den Steinen, op. cit., pp. 342, 369. 

*1 Kirchhoff of. cit., pp. 98 f., 102, 117, 185. 

= Fred Eggan, Historical Changes in the Choctaw Kinship System (American Anthropolo- 
gist, Vol. 39, 1937), p. 51. 
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the proposition is pretentious and meaningless. Is it necessary to point out 
that a functional relationship between two phenomena neither implies a 
one hundred percent correlation nor excludes other functional relations? 

The following remarks are merely meant to foreshadow promising in- 
quiries. Canella society in some respects recalls the familiar Hopi situation: 
matrilineal descent, matrilocal residence, feminine house ownership, and 
an obtrusive avuncular relationship occur in conjunction among both 
tribes. Further, both have two distinctive traits of kinship terminology 
which are not common to all matrilineal peoples, yet are probably definitely 
more frequent with matrilineal than with patrilineal reckoning and logically 
more congruous with it. These two features are the identification of father’s 
sister’s son with father, and of father’s sister’s daughter with father’s 
sister. I consider it very interesting that on these points the Canella are 
nearer to the Hopi and Crow than to the geographically closer Bororo. On 
the other hand, the Bororo share with the Crow the not altogether frequent 
phenomenon of a single term for the elder brother and the maternal uncle, 
though apparently only for a woman speaking. 

Turning now to so remote a people as the Trobrianders, the Canella- 
Bororo complex reappears only in part: men are the house-owners, residence 
is patrilocal; but the avunculate is tremendously strong and the clans are 
matrilineal. As for kinship terms, these Melanesians resemble the Canella 
in both of the significant Crow-Hopi features. But in another direction 
Trobriand usage approaches that inferred for the Bororo by Lévi-Strauss 
and actually observed on the coast of British Columbia: a man quite 
properly mates with his paternal aunt and either mates with or marries this 
aunt’s daughter. The Tlingit favor marriage with a father’s sister, for whom 
her daughter may be substituted. The Trobrianders reveal other similarities 
with the Northwest Coast of America. Precisely as among the Melanesians, 
a Haida boy leaves his parents to live with a maternal uncle, who assumes 
charge of his education and acts as his protector; and succession is nepotic 
(or fraternal). As for widow-inheritance, the Haida—like the matrilineal 
Banks Islanders—pass on a maternal uncle’s wife to his nephew. And, most 
remarkable of all, there is in northwestern America the same typical rivalry 
of avuncular and paternal attitudes that Malinowski describes for his 
people. The Haida father tries to advance his son’s social status, and this is 
“the dominant incentive to industry and thrift.’”’ Tsimshian tales reveal 
antagonism between uncle and nephew, legal relations devoid of sentiment 
—in striking contrast to the bond between father and child.” 


23 B. Malinowski, The Sexual Life of Savages in North-western Melanesia (New York, 1929) 
pp. 515 f., 534 f.; T. M. Durlach, The Relationship Systems of the Tlingit, Haida and Tsimshian 
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No adequate account of Australian matrilineal institutions is available, 
but we may use African data as a check. Among the Vachokue the maternal 
uncle assumes control of hir nephews when they are about six or seven 
years of age, they live with him and inherit his possessions and office; the 
oldest son in a household bears his maternal uncie’s name. Residence, 
however, is patrilocal, and specifically Crow features of terminology are 
lacking.* 

Obviously, there is no one hundred percent correlation between any 
two of the features entering the Canella-Bororo complex. Matrilocal resi- 
dence flourishes in many South American communities without any definite 
rule of descent; in the Trobriands men own the houses; the Iroquois lack 
the terminological equation of the paternal aunt’s son with the father; and 
so forth. Nevertheless, a survey of matrilineal peoples strongly suggests 
an organic nexus of certain elements of the matrilineal complex. Why does 
Canella society suggest that of the Hopi rather than that of the near-by 
Mundurucu? Whence the haunting resemblances between Trobriand and 
Tsimshian family attitudes? Whence the Vachokue, British Columbian, 
Trobriand parallel as to residence in an uncle’s home? Why, of all South 
American tribes, should the matrilineal Canella turn up with the Crow 
kinship equations? Why do inheritance rules at once change when we turn 
from the matrilineal Vachokue to their patrilineal neighbors? 

It is our task to analyze these phenomena and establish which of them 
really belong together in the only scientific, i.e. the mathematical sense of 
the term “functional relationship.”’ Long ago Bachefen alleged a mystic 
bond between the rule of descent and a matriarchate, a preference for the 
left hand, and what not. He erred, not in assuming that a rule of descent 
has correlates, but in substituting for an empirical irvestigation a fantastic 
a priori scheme. Our present duty is to prune the extravagances and retain 
the sound core. A series of detailed comparisons of social variants within 
major but practically controllable areas is indicated. 


BELEM DO ParA, BRAZIL 
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(Publications, American Ethnological Society, Vol. 11, 1928), p. 65; G. P. Murdock, Kinship 
and Social Behavior among the Haida (American Anthropologist, Vol. 36, 1934), pp. 358 f., 
361; W. H. R. Rivers, The History of Melanesian Society (Cambridge, 1914), Vol. 1, p. 48; 
F. Boas, Tsimshian M ythology (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, No. 31, 1916), p. 425 f. 

* Hermann Baumann, Lunda: Bei Bawern und Jagern in Inner-Angola (Berlin, 1935), 
pp. 16, 89, 124 sq., 130, 


BLOOD GROUP DETERM: NATIONS OF PRE- 
HISTORIC AMERICAN INDIANS 


By LELAND C. WYMAN anp WILLIAM C. BOYD 


INTRODUCTION 

HE development of a method! for determining the presence of the 

agglutinogens A and B(Landsteiner blood groups) in desiccated tissues 
from human remains, centuries old, has led to its application to certain 
problems in American anthropology. Three general problems have pre- 
sented themselves: the antiquity of the blood groups in the New World, 
whether prehistoric or resulting only from historic European migration; 
the relations between the physically different Basket Maker people? and the 
later Pueblo people of the Southwest, together with the relation between 
these peoples and certain other peripheral groups of as yet uncertain posi- 
tion; and the relation of ancient Peruvian peoples to the present inhabitants 
of South America and to ancient North American groups. 


METHODS 

The methods of blood group determination in mummies were based on 
the methods successfully used abroad and in this country* for the determi- 
nation of the group of blood stains. A detailed description of the technic 
can be found in the references given.' Briefly, it depends upon the fact that 
the chemical substances called agzlutinogens A and B occur not only in the 
blood, but in the tissues as well, and are quite stable chemically. They can 
not be demonstrated in the tissues by direct agglutination; but can be 
shown to be present, since they combine specifically and firmly with the 
agglutinins anti-A and anti-B. A mixture of these agglutinins is placed on 
a small sample of the finely gound tissue, and later the mixture is tested 
with known A and B red cells to see if both agglutinins are still present. 
If the A cells, say, are not now agglutinated by the mixture, it follows that 
the anti-A agglutinin has been taken out by the mummified tissue, and in 
order to do this the tissue must have contained the substance A. In practice 

1 W. C. Boyd and L. G. Boyd, Blood Grouping by Means of Preserved Muscle (Science, 
Vol. 78, p. 578, New York, 1933); Blood Grouping Tests on 300 Mummies (Journal of Immu- 
nology, Baltimore, Vol. 32, p. 307, 1937). 

? For convenience we use the so-called “Pecos classification” of the culture horizons of 
the Southwest, realizing that sites of the same horizon are not necessarily contemporaneous 
and that analogy with peripheral cultures is only comparative (see F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., A 
Survey of Southwestern Archaeology, American Anthropologist, Vol. 35, p. 1, 1935). 

3 L. Lattes, The Individuality of the Blood (London, 1932); W. C. Boyd and L. G. Boyd, 
Blood Grouping in Forensic Medicine (Journal of Immunology, Baltimore, in press). 
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it is advisable to do this in a quantitative manner, with careful controls and 
checks. 
MATERIAL 


The material‘ consisted of dried tissue from 226 human burials. Of these, 
59 were from the southwestern United States, 34 from Alaska or the 
Aleutian Islands, and 133 from Peru. Most of the specimens included 
desiccated muscle but a few were of skin or other tissues only. Table 1 pre- 
sents a description of this material. 


TABLE 1. SouRCES OF MATERIAL 
Culture Horizon Locality Males Femates Children Unknown Total 


North American (Southwest) 


Hypothetical Northern Periphery 1 2 1 4 
Basket Maker I Lovelock Cave, Nev. 
Basket MakerII San Juan drainage 2 5 3 6 16 
Basket Maker III San Juan drainage and 1 1 5 7 
Eastern Periphery 
Pueblo I Northern Periphery 2 2 
Pueblo ITI San Juan drainage 5 3 3 4 15 
Pueblo IV Rio Grande drainage 1 1 1 1 4 
Big Bend cave Eastern Periphery 2 3 1 6 
culture Val Verde Co., Texas 
Unknown Mojave Desert 1 1 2 
Unknown Kern Co., and 1 1 2 
Monterey Co., Calif. 
Unknown Cocomorachi, 1 1 
Chihuahua, Mexico 
North American (Alaska) 
Prehistoric Alaska 1 1 1 3 
Eskimo 
Aieutian Aleutian Islands 31 31 
Pre-Russian or Four-Mountain Island 
Early Russian (30 specimens) 
South American (Peru) 
Various Peruvian See note under “Material” 60 42 il 20 133 


‘ We wish to express our gratitude for information and the generous gift of material to 
the following individuals and institutions: Donald Scott, E. A. Hooton, Clyde Kluckhohn, 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University; E. W. Gifford, Museum of Anthropology, University 
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The Basket Maker II material was from southeastern Utah, the Tsegi 
drainage in northern Arizona, and the Chin Lee drainage, northeastern 
Arizona. The culture horizon of the specimens called Basket Maker. III was 
somewhat problematical. Two were of the circular pithouse period from the 
Lukachukai Mountains and the Tsegi drainage, Arizona, three from the 
Guadalupe Mountains, New Mexico, and two from near Shiprock, New 
Mexico. The Pueblo I specimens again were problematical, being of the 
“Fremont River culture” from near Vernal, Utah. The Pueblo III material 
was from sites well scattered throughout the San Juan area in Arizona, 
Utah, Colorado, and New Mexico. Two of the Pueblo IV specimens were 
of doubtful provenance, one being possibly Pueblo III. 

Of the Alaskan material, one was of the Old Bering Sea culture, one was 
late prehistoric and the other of doubtful provenance. 

The Peruvian materia: was from the following localities: Ica Valley 
(24 specimens), Chincha Valley (15), Pachacamac (18), near Cuzco (7), 
Ancén (17), Mochica (5), Yauca (6), Supe (2), Pisco (1), Marca 
Huamachuco (5), Moche, near Trujillo (5), Paracas (6), Nasca (1), 
Valle Chill’n (2), Valle Wayuri (1), Dept. de Huancavelica (1), near 
Lupo (4), Titicaca (1), unknown (12). The majority of the sites were pre- 
historic, but a few sites are known to have burials made after the Spanish 
conquest. 

RESULTS 

Table 2 presents a summary of the positive results. We wish to em- 
phasize that the hypotheses concerning the relations and migrations of the 
ancient Americans offered in the following discussion are highly speculative, 
and should be considered as such. They are presented solely for the purpose 
of stimulating discussion. Any worker today who would draw definite con- 
clusions based on the results of blood group determinations in as small 
numbers of living people as the number of specimens we were able to obtain, 


of California; H. L. Shapiro, American Museum of Natural History; A. Hrdlitka, F. M. 
Setzler, H. B. Collins, United States National Museum; E. B. Howard, F. de Laguna, Uni- 
versity Museum, University of Pennsylvania; Byr. » Cummings, University of Arizona; H. S. 
Colton, Museum of Northern Arizona, Flagstaff; ‘.. D. Brand, University of New Mexico; 
Paul Reiter, School of American Research, Santa Fé; J. L. Nusbaum, H. P. Mera, Laboratory 
of Anthropology, Santa Fé; E. P. Leavitt, Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado; F. E. Wat- 
kins, Southwest Museum, Los Angeles; A. Woodward, Mildred V. Brown, Los Angeles Mu- 
seum of History, Science and Art; M. J. Rogers, San Diego Museum; J. Bronfenbrenner, 
Washington University School of Medicine; G. C. Martin, Terrell Wells, Texas; G. A. Matson, 
University of Montana; E. H. Morris, Carnegie Institution of Washington; National Park 
Service, U. S. Department of the Interior; Witte Memorial Museum, San Antonio, Texas; 
Museo Nacional, Lima, Peru; Royal College of Surgeons, London, 
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Culture horizon or period 


Hypothetical 
Basket Maker I 
(possibly later) 


Basket Maker IT 


Probable Basket Maker III; 
circular pithouse period 


Big Bend cave culture 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


TABLE 2. PosttrvE RESULTS 


Locality 


North America (Southwest) 


Northern Periphery 
Lovelock Cave, 
Humboldt Valley, 
Nevada 

Chin Lee drainage 
Cajion del Muerto, 
Ariz. 

Tsegi drainage 
Duggagei Canyon, 

Ariz. 

Eastern periphery 
Goat Cave, Burial No. 
4, Val Verde Co., 
Texas 


[N. s., 39, 1937 
Material Blood group 
Male A 


Museum of Anthrop., 
Univ. of Calif., No. 12- 
2652 
Amer. Mus. of Natural A 
History, No. 99-8372 


Female A 
Univ. of Airzona, 
Tucson 

Senile female B 
U. S. National Mu- 
seum 


South America (Peru) 


Prehistoric Near Lupo Child A 
or Early Spanish San Diego Museum, 
No. 1149 
End of ist century A.D. Paracas, Necropolis Museo Nacional, AB 
Lima, No. 12-8951 
14th-15th century A.D. Valle Chillén Same, Lima No. 33-86 AB 
End of ist century A.D. Paracas, Necropolis Same, Lima No. 12-8951 B 
Aboriginal, probably pre- Ocucaje, Ica Valley, Female, 22 B 
historic Site A Museum of Anthrop., 
Univ. of Calif., No. 
12-2880 
Aboriginal, probably pre- Tate-Chulpaca, Ica Adult female B 
historic Valley, Site T, gr. “‘k”” Univ. of Calif., No. 12-2961 
Aboriginal, probably pre- Santiago, Ica Valley Male, (?), 25 B 
historic Site S Univ. of Calif., No. 12-2990 
Aboriginal, probably pre- Supe Male, 40 B 
historic Univ. of Calif., No. 12-3143 
Aboriginal, probably pre- Ancén, Site M, gr.12 Male, 30 B 
historic Univ. of Calif., No. 12-3044 
would be held up to ridicule. If we had been able to test thousands of 


specimens instead of 226 the results might have been quite different. All 
we claim to have shown definitely is the presence of both the ntigens A and 
B in prehistoric Americans. This in itself is significant, proving a greater 
antiquity of these groups in the New World than had previously been ad- 
mitted. Theories regarding the occurrence of these groups as recent muta- 
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tions in the Old World since the last migration of the original settlers of 
America, based on the often repeated assertion that full-blooded American 
Indians are all of group O, have been weakened by recent findings of more 
A in putative full-bloods than can be explained on the basis of white ad- 
mixture.® We believe that our findings definitely disprove these theories. 

Basket Makers. Although the Lovelock Cave culture cannot be placed 
with assurance in the chronology which has been developed for the South- 
west, the occurrence of the atlatl and the absence of the bow in the earlier 
deposits indicates that the earlier period may be of Basket Maker horizon. 
In their report on the cave Loud and Harrington* say, “‘. . . it may well be 
that this culture exemplifies the hitherto hypothetical ‘basic culture’ of the 
Southwest from which the typical Basket Maker is thought to have de- 
veloped after the acquisition of agriculture,” and they suggest that the 
term “Sub-Basket Maker” or Basket Maker I might be appropriate. It 
should be noted that the cranial indices of the adult bodies found in the cave 
ranged from 71.6 to 78.47 (mesocephalic), which might be against a close 
relationship to the long-headed Basket Makers of the San Juan area. The 
body in which we found the antigen A came from a medium depth in the 
cave, so it may not correspond with the hypothetical Basket Maker I 
horizon of the lower levels. Since our other positive tests for A in North 
American material were in pre-Pueblo remains, none being found in 
material from Pueblo or later horizons, a relationship between the Lovelock 
Cave people (at least those of medium antiquity in relation to the upper 
and lower levels) and the pre-Pueblo group of the Southwest might be 
inferred. 

The other two positive tests for antigen A were in material of typical 
Basket Maker II and probable Basket Maker III horizons, respectively. 
Negative tests in all the other material does not necessarily mean that the 
people from which it came were all of group O. They may have been O, or 
the antigens may have deteriorated. There is yet no sure method for de- 
termining which is the case. The facts, however, that we did obtain our 
three positive results for A among the 27 specimens of pre-Pueblo horizons 
and obtained no positive results among the 71 specimens of Pueblo horizons 
may be presumptive evidence that the Pueblo remains were predominantly 


5G. A. Matson and H. F. Schrader, Blood Grouping among the “Blackfeet” and “Blood” 
Tribes of American Indians (Journal of Immunology, Vol. 25, p. 155, Baltimore, 1933). 

* L. L. Loud and M. R. Harrington, Lovelock Cave (University of California Publications 
in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Voi. 25, p. 1, Berkeley, 1929). 

7E. W. Gifford, Californian Anthropometry (University of California Publications in 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 22, p. 217, Berkeley, 1926). 
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group O. It is certain that there had been no greater opportunity for the 
antigens to disappear in the Pueblo material, since the conditions of burial 
and preservation by desiccation were the same in the two groups. The 
contrary is more likely, since the Basket Maker material is much older. 

It is known that a change in physical type occurred between Basket 
Maker and Pueblo times, the Basket Maker people being dolichocephalic, 
the Pueblo people predominantly brachycephalic, with occasional round- 
heads among the late Basket Maker III people, and a decreasing number of 
long-heads through the Pueblo I, II, and III periods. There are, of course, 
other differences which we shall not discuss. This situation is consistent with 
the absorption of the original Basket Maker stock by numerous new round- 
headed immigrants. We interpret our findings as confirmatory evidence of 
the physical distinctness of the two groups, and suggest that the Basket 
Makers had a fair percentage of A, whereas the newcomers were pre- 
dominantly O. The living Pueblo Indians are still predominantly O, the 
amount of A and B being explicable on the basis of recent mixture (83.6 % 
O, 14.3 A, 1.7 B, 0.25 AB; 1175 cases) ,* although there may have been some 
retention of the original A. Large numbers of Pueblo type immigrants, and 
a certain amount of extermination of the original inhabitants by them 
would account for the change in blood group frequencies. The new genes 
for O, though recessive, would of course nevertheless “dilute” the A.° 

Allen and Korber™ found that the living Navaho have a fairly high 
percentage of A (69.13 % O, 30.6 A, 0.16 B; 622 cases), somewhat higher, 
especially in the presence of so little B, than can be accounted for on the 
basis of white admixture. The Navaho, however, are supposed to be fairly 
recent arrivals in the Southwest (possibly around 600 years ago). We do 
not regard their high percentage of A, therefore, as being necessarily derived 
from the original A of the Southwest, but more likely from farther north. 
Matson and Schrader’s finding of 76.5 percent A in putative full-bloods 
among the Blood and the Blackfoot’ may be related to this problem. 
Hooton" has postulated four major groups of migrations to the New World 
by way of the northwestern route from Asia: first, the long-headed Basket 
Maker type; second, the round-headed Mongoloids in large numbers; a later 


8 F. W. Allen and W. Schaeffer, The Distribution of the Human Blood Groups among the 
Navajo and Pueblo Indians of the Southwest (Bulletin, University of New Mexico, Biological 
Series, Vol. 4, No. 2, Albuquerque, 1935). 

® Some apparently not versed in genetic principles have carelessly assumed that the rela- 
tive frequency of a dominant gene necessarily increases in a population containing both 
dominant and recessive. Needless to say, this is false. 

10 F. W. Allen and J. Korber (see F. W. Allen and W. Schaeffer, loc. cit., footnote 8). 
1 E. A. Hooton, Up from the Ape (New York, 1931), page 568. 
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invasion of tall, long-headed types; and lastly the Eskimo. It is possible that 
the first invasion brought much A, the second was predominantly or all O, 
and the third again brought A which was distributed to the northern 
peoples, among them the ancestors of the Navaho, the Blood, and the 
Blackfoot. 

The tests on the 34 specimens from Alaska and the Aleutian Islands 
were all negative (suggestions of reactivity in some of the Aleutian material 
could not be confirmed). Unless other evidence is found this would indicate 
that the last migration was predominantly O. 

Big Bend Cave Culture. The position of the Big Bend cave culture” of 
southwestern Texas is still problematical. Although there are certain simi- 
larities between it and the classical Basket Maker II culture and it has been 
called the Big Bend Basket Maker culture, Setzler has advanced the 
opinion that it represents a more or less independent group or possibly a 
cultural lag. He suggests that it may be part of a larger basic culture center- 
ing in northern Mexico, and not an example or development from the clas- 
sical Basket Maker. He points out certain affinities with the late Basket 
Maker III of the Chin Lee drainage in Arizona, but admits that its relative 
chronology is very indefinite. The dolichocephalic indices, 66.2 to 72.3 in 
the Shumla material and 65.3 and 67.2 in the Goat Cave burials, would 
relate these people to the Basket Makers rather than to the Pueblo people, 
unless they are a distinct group. Our finding of a positive test for antigen 
B in one of the Goat Cave specimens (C.I. 67.2) might be interpreted in 
several ways. It must be remembered, however, that any interpretation is 
highly speculative, since the material was so limited. If we had tested a 
hundred specimens instead of six we might have found plenty of A. Since 
our few positive results in Basket Maker material showed only the presence 
of antigen A it might be assumed that this is evidence that the Big Bend 
people were not related to the Basket Makers. Another attractive hypothe- 
sis would be that our finding of considerable antigen B in prehistoric 
Peruvian material, and this single demonstration of B in North American 
material, is evidence that the Big Bend culture represents a station of 
people bearing B who migrated along the eastern periphery of the South- 
western area to populate South America. This is not unlike Setzler’s sug- 
gestion that the culture may be part of a basic culture centering in Mexico, 
independent of the Basket Makers. 

12 G. C. Martin, Archaeological Exploration of the Shumla Caves (Big Bend Basket Maker 
Papers No. 3, Southwest Texas Archaeological Society, Witte Memorial Museum, San An- 
tonio, 1933); F. M. Setzler, Cave Burials in Southwestern Texas (Explorations and Field-Work 
of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 1933); F. M. Setzler, A Prehistoric Cave Culture 
in Southwestern Texas (American Anthropologist, Vol. 37, p. 104, 1935). 
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Peruvian Material. The finding of eight positive tests for antigen B and 
only three for A in Peruvian material is especially significant (AB in two 
individuals). Although two of the burials may have been made after the 
Spanish conquest the other seven are almost certainly prehistoric. Rahm’s 
remarkable finding of 91 percent B in the Yahgans of Tierra del Fuego 
and Golden’s report of 51 percent B in the Caraja Indians of Brazil," 
although based on relatively few determinations (33 and 61) and needing 
confirmation, were difficult to explain unless the prehistoric population of 
South America possessed B. Our findings show that B was present in South 
America in prehistoric times and make these findings in living Indians 
understandable. The low percentage of B in living North American Indians, 
plausibly attributed to historic admixture, and our failure to find B in the 
Basket Makers, needs explanation. We did find one B, however, in the Big 
Bend material. Hooton" gives as modern representatives in mixed form of 
the “‘Palae-American” or “Basket Maker’ type the Yahgans and many 
Amazonian tribes, the very people in which the authors cited found much 
B. Is it not possible that this B and that found by us in Peruvian mummies 
was brought by very early migrants who had wandered to South America, 
possibly by the Big Bend route, becoming extinct in North America before 
the arrival of the O bearing Mongoloids? The lack of B and the presence of 
A in the Basket Makers may be because they were a distinct stock, although 
physically similar in other respects; because they came later bearing A; 
or because we did not have enough Basket Maker material to test. It must 
be remembered that we did find some A in the Peruvian material, which 
would relate the Basket Makers to South America, either originally or 
later. We know very little about what are now supposed to be the earliest 
migrants to America, the so-called ‘Folsom Man.” They are said to have 
preceded and to have been distinct from the Basket Makers. Perhaps they 
were the ones who brought the B, which was carried to South America and 
disappeared except in the Big Bend region in North America, before the 
arrival of the A bearing Basket Maker stock. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE BLOOD GROUPS 


It would seem that the finding of A and B in prehistoric American 
material strengthens the arguments we have elsewhere advanced" in favor 


3G. Rahm, Die Bluigruppen der Araukaner (Mapuches) und der Feuerlinder (Forschun- 
gen und Fortschritte, Vol. 7, p. 310, 1931: cited by Lattes); Los grupos sanguineos de los Arau- 
canos (Mapuches) y de los Fueguinos (Investigacién y Progreso, Vol. 5, p. 160, 1931: cited by 
Gates and Darby); G. Golden, Distribution of Blood Groups in South American Indians (Lan- 
cet, Vol. 219, IT, p. 278, London, 1930). 4 E. A. Hooton, op. cit., page 522. 

% L. C. Wyman and W. C. Boyd, Human Blood Groups and Anthropology (American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 37, p. 181, 1935). 
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of the antiquity of these factors in human evolution, and against the idea 
that they can be relatively recent mutations. The only alternative to sup- 
posing that the B gene was brought by early immigrants to two regions in 
South America" is the hypothesis of two independent centers of mutation. 

We have previcusly pointed out the mathematical considerations which 
show that it wouid require a fairly high rate of mutation for a gene to in- 
crease so much without selection in the time which is generally considered 
to have elapsed since the first migrations to America. For example, for 
blood group B to have iiy-reased from 0 to 91 percent in 20,000 years would 
require a mutation rate of about 1.3X10-*. The most frequent mutation 
observed in Drosophila has a frequency, according to Hanson," of about 
10-*. In man little data on mutation rates are available, buc the highest 
estimate” so far is 

It is possible, however, that some genes mutate more rapidly than 
this in man, as maintained by Gates,'* in his stimulating paper in “‘Genet- 
ica.’’ Even if we grant that the rate can be as high as 10~* and admit that 
the B in America could be of relatively recent origin independent of that in 
the Old World, there is still a certain inherent improbability in trying to 
account for the whole of the existing data on such a basis. Thus Gates finds 
it necessary to assume in the New World two independent centers of B 
mutation, and one center of A mutation. If the A in the Basket Maker 
mummies and the B in the Big Bend and Peruvian material are proofs of 
the original existence of these factors in America, this requires three more 
independent centers of mutation, unless relationships between the people 
in these areas are assumed. This implies that the blood grouping genes, in 
the course of man’s history, have in at least eight independent places, at 
eight independent times, begun to arise by mutation and continued to do so 
at a rate more rapid than that found for the great majority of genes thus 
far studied in Drosophila or in man. This may not be impossible, and we 
certainly have no means of disproving it, but it is surely not more credible 
than our suggestion" that stocks lacking one or more of the blood groups 
have occasionally originated by accidental isolation from an original human 
stock possessing all three factors O, A, and B, like the anthropoids. 

Even Gates, to account for the lack of B among the other American 
Indians, since he admits that the mutations A and B might already have 


16 F. B. Hanson, Radiation-genetics (Physiological Reviews, Vol. 13, p. 466, Baltimore, 
1933) 

17L. S. Penrose and J. B. S. Haldane, Mutation Rates in Men (Nature, Vol. 135, p. 907, 
London, 1935). 

18 R. R. Gates, Recent Progress in Blood Group Investigations (Genetica, Vol. 18, p. 47, 
The Hague, 1936). 
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been present before the first migrants crossed the Bering Strait, has recourse 
to the concept of isolation, which, as he says, “‘. . . must have been a factor 
of extraordinary importance in the early history of man.”’ Blood grouping 
sts on Egyptian mummies” indicate that A and B were probably present 
und fairly well distributed (if B comes from India) in the population of 
cient Egypt at lez ..t 5,000 years ago. If we must admit that the mutation 
B, which according to those who maintain the separate human origin 
the blood groups is much later than A, was already fairly common in the 
Old World 5,000 years ago, and consequently had originated even earlier, 
we are not in much better position to explain the pecularities of the blood 
grouping distributions of the American Indians, the Australians, the 
Lapps, the Bushmen, and the Polynesians, than if we admit the human race 
has always possessed some A and B. And if we are forced to assume isolation 
as well as mutation, it would seem that we might as well do without the 
concept of mutation in this connection, for the sake of economy of hy- 
potheses. It can, of course, never be shown that mutation rates high enough 
to produce the type of change under consideration do not occur in man.” 
It is strange that the possibility does not seem to have been considered also 
in the case of other physical anthropological characteristics. 


SUMMARY 

The presence of agglutinogens A and B has been demonstrated in pre- 
historic American Indian tissue, thus favoring the antiquity of these factors 
in human evolution and weakening the theory that they arose as recent 
mutations in the Old World since the last migration of the ancestors of the 
Indians to America. Tentative hypotheses are offered relating the Love- 
lock Cave people to the pre-Pueblo group of the Southwest, confirming 
the physical distinctness of the Basket Maker and Pueblo peoples, sug- 
gesting a later origin for the high percentage of A among the Navaho, 
relating the Big Bend Cave people to South American groups, confirming 
the antiquity of B in South America, and suggesting relations between 
ancient South Americans and the usual postulated migrations. 
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19 L. G. Boyd and W. C. Boyd, Les Groupes Sanguins chez les Anciens Egyptiens (Chron- 
ique d’Egypte, No. 23, p. 41, Bruxelles, 1937). 

20 Inbreeding, often invoked to explain high percentages of a blood group in isolated 
populations, is of course powerless, without selection, to increase the original frequency (in 
the detached population) of the gene. 
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THE BLUEJAY CHARACTER IN THE 
PLATEAU SPIRIT DANCE By VERNE F. RAY 


ERHAPS nowhere in America did the guardian spirit concept play so 

great a role in the lives of a people as among the Salishan groups of the 
Plateau. Long ago James Teit made this discovery in his work with the 
Salish of interior British Columbia, and his descriptions of their beliefs and 
practices! furnished both the type picture? and a considerable bulk of 
documentary material for Dr Benedict’s subsequent study of the concept 
for North America generally. More recent studies have demonstrated a 
similar intensity of the concept among the Salish of interior Washington.* 

Not only was the guardian spirit idea highly developed here as a formal 
religious complex in which very nearly every man participated, but that 
participation was no passive acquiescence to cultural tradition. It was 
rather an intense identification highly charged with emotional content. 
This emotional intensity reached its peak during the winter period of spirit 
dances in which all those possessing guardians participated. But this winter 
period was not a time when otherwise absentee spirits returned or were 
recalled for sake of the ceremony, as, for example, in nearby Puget Sound. 
For here spirits were ever present. A man and his tutelary led parallel 
existences; the one had only to reach out, so to speak, and draw the other 
to him when the occasion made unitary action or cooperation desirable. 
The power inherent in the possession of a guardian spirit was not, in other 


1 James Teit, The Lillooet Indians (Publications, Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Vol. 2, 
pp. 193-300, 1906); The Shuswap (same series, Vol. 2, pp. 443-789, 1909); The Thompson 
Indians of British Columbia (same series, Vol. 1, pp. 163-392, 1900); The Salishan Tribes of the 
Western Plateaus, Franz Boas, ed. (Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, Vol. 45, pp. 23- 
396, 1930). 

2 “The type picture of the North American guardian-spirit practices corresponds most 
nearly to the customs of the Plateau area, let us say the Thompson River Indians (Teit: 
Thompson Indians). There was here the isolation in the mountains at puberty, the long cere- 
monial purification, the intentness upon supernatural communication, and the acquisition 
of the name and power and song of the guardian spirit in a vision. For months or even years 
the youths carried out strict dietary regulations with frequent rigid fasts; purged themselves 
with medicine and induced vomiting by pliant sticks; purified themselves by sweat bathing, 
followed by a plunge into the cold stream. There were no limitations of rank or ownership upon 
the experience or the tutelary spirits; the quest was open to and incumbent upon all the young 
men of the tribe’? (Ruth Benedict, The Concept of the Gu:rdian Spirit in North America, 
Memoir, American Anthropological Association, No. 29, 1923, p. 10.) 

3 Verne F. Ray, The Sanpoil and Nespelem: Salishan Peoples of Northeastern Washington 
(University of Washington Publications in Anthropology, Vol. 5, 1932), pp. 169-211; Walter 
B. Cline, et al, The Sinkaietk or Southern Okanogan of Washington (General Series in Anthro- 
pology, No. 6, in press.) 
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words, a talent once conferred and thereafter effective, or a vague store of 
energy to be drawn upon when needed; but rather a highly specifie re- 
lationship with a powerful ally available for personal action in any exigency. 
Over-formalization in ethnographic accounts has obscured this fact. 

In everyday life this intimacy of relationship was reflected in countless 
references to one’s own or another’s tutelary, and in the invariable explana- 
tion of all unusual, impressive, or significant occurrences in terms of spirit 
power. Reference to one’s own spirit was never specific, however, but 
always couched in vague or generic terms: “my power,” “my helper,” or, 
in colloquial English, “my partner.’’ This last expression, heard constantly 
among these peoples even today, reflects most accurately the native atti- 
tude toward spirit power.* 

Another key to the depth of the personal relationship is the spirit-ghost 
concept. When a man died his tutelary did not return to its genus, dis- 
appear, or merely become non-existent. It was inconceivable that an entity 
so intimately associated with the deceased should not undergo a major 
transformation likewise. Consequently, the spirit “died” also, becoming 
thereby transformed to a spirit-ghost, one of a class of supernatural beings 
closely resembling in form the ghost of the soul. The identifying character- 
istics of the spirit were no longer retained, the new form being vaguely 
anthropomorphic.’ The full distribution of the spirit-ghost concept is not 
yet determined, but it is known for the Southern Okanogan,® Sanpoil, 
Nespelem, Kalispel, Wenatchi, and Kittitas. It apparently is present in 
modified form among the Lakes (Senijextee), but is definitely absent for 
the Klikitat. 

The winter dance was mentioned above as the period when spirit con- 
sciousness reached the point of saturation. Impersonation of guardian 
spirits was a well recognized feature of the ceremony. Another aspect, far 
more instructive for a fundamental understanding of the complex, was 
identification—as opposed to mere impersonation—with the spirit. Identifi- 
cation involved radical and thorough transformation from the normal 
human state to a condition in which all social relationships were abjured, 
and activities duplicated, as closely as physical limitations permitted, those 
of the spirit. 

Such identification may seem to do violence to the strongly developed 
duality principle. To resolve this apparent difficulty it is necessary to recall 
the native theory of genesis for the guardian spirit. During mythological 


4 Cf. Ray, loc. cit. The description holds for the Salish of interior Washington generally. 
5 Cf. Ray, op. cit., pp. 173-76. 
® Cline, op. cit. 
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times there were no human beings; neither were there guardian spirits. But 
the beings of that time possessed attributes of both. Their physical and 
psychological differentia were those of animals, but for the most part they 
appeared in the superficial guise of men. The animal form as such was taken 
only when an emergency demanded. They sought no spirit power since they 
possessed it inherently. ‘‘When people came on earth,” it is explained, 
“these beings became the spirits.”” But in the new era the dominant form 
became that of the animal; the man-like form was taken only when in 
communion with men. Human beings appeared at the same time, inheriting 
as their guise the prevalent form of the previous beings. But men did not 
receive the power to reciprocate with their spirits and appear in animal 
form. This was possible, in modification, only in ceremonial identification. 
This identification was not an amalgamation or a substitution, but a re- 
version to the conceptualized form of the mythological being. 

Such transformation was peculiarly the prerogative of persons with 
Bluejay’ power; thus the term “Bluejay character’ may conveniently be 
used for purposes of designation. Despite the dramatic nature and theoreti- 
cal implications of this aspect of the dance it has been largely overlooked.*® 

A short summary of the Sanpoil form will serve as a basis for discussion. 
Subject to the transformation were those with either Bluejay or Owl as 
tutelary. With the approach of the winter period given over to guardian 
spirit dances (December, January) these individuals removed all clothing 
except the breechcloth, and blackened the face, hands, and feet. For the 
two months of the dances they donned no clothing despite rigors of the 
weather. They shunned “human beings” and avoided conversation, even 
among themselves. Further, they ate apart, becoming scavengers of refuse 
from meals and stale food (in keeping with the habits of bluejay and owl). 
During the dances they acted as sentries, patrolling the grounds outside 
the dance house or perching on the rafter supports inside the building. 
From the latter vantage point they observed intently the actions of those 
below to detect any breach of the formal rules of conduct. If one were seen 
eating during the dance, for example, the sentry “flew down and recovered 
the food from the person’s throat.” In like manner other rules were en- 
forced. The sentries themselves never danced or mingled with the dancers. 


7 The terms bluejay and owl are here capitalized when the guardian spirit or the dance 
character is intended; uncapitalized, the reference is to the bird as such. 

§ In 1932 I described the Sanpoil form (op. cit., pp. 191 f.); in 1933 Dr Harry Turney- 
High provided a description for the Flathead (The Bluejay Dance, American Anthropologisé, 
Vol. 35, 1933, pp. 103-107); an account for the Colville is contained in Cline (op. cit.). I am 
aware of no others. 
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Sometimes they disappeared from the dance for a time to perform similar 
duties in other parts of the village; restrictions of conduct during a dance 
applied to the village as a whole. The sentries were capable of detecting 
violations, no matter where they occurred. Similarly, they perceived the 
approach of visitors long before the dance house was reached; this informa- 
tion was conveyed to the dancers by symbolic actions. When the dance 
season ended it became necessary to capture the sentries in order to return: 
them to their former state. Though the original metamorphoses had been 
achieved by the characters themselves, they were powerless to effect the 
retransformation. In fact they violently opposed it. They were caught by 
being waylaid by friends, whereupon they ‘‘died.’’ Through being held over 
a smudge they were revivified as normal human beings. Had they been 
allowed to go their way, “they would have gone wild and run themselves 
to death.’’® 

The Colville are adjacent to the Sanpoil on the north. From Walter 
Cline we have the following description which is quoted in full: 


Among the Colville, power derived from the bluejay differed from any recorded 
for the [Southern] Okanagon, for it especially enabled its possessor to find lost 
articles and people, and sometimes impelled him to flee human society and lead an 
insane life in the woods. Bluejay shamans" used black face-paint. A man with this 
power once disappeared from a settlement near Marcus just after the winter dance 
and was not found till the next autumn. His brother dreamed that he might be 
discovered with a group of wild horses at noon on the day following the dream. 
Enlisting the aid of a few good ropers, the brother went out to capture him. They 
found him as foretold in the dream, leaping from one horse’s back to another. The 
horses escaped, but the maniac was bound, fumigated with xacxac" root, and re- 
stored to normal life. David, the narrator, knew of no other instance of this kind, 
but Johnnie’s account of the behavior of Colville bluejay shamans when they went 
out to find lost things, and the repeated statement that they ‘‘turned into bluejays,” 
indicate a much more violent form of spirit possession than occurred among the 
Okanagon. Johnnie recounted that those with this power turned into bluejays at 
a dance, which no one was allowed to leave. They would fly through a crack in the 
door. They would stay naked in the mountains for months, living only on pitch. 
One such named inyds (Aeneas, Ignace ?) could jump up a tree and dance with one 
foot on its tip. People “spoke backward”’ to him. If a man was lost in the mountains 


® Ray, loc. cit. 

1 Apparently the word shaman here is intended to convey a meaning analagous to my 
term character. Cline in general uses the word shaman in a very broad sense. It is certain from 
my own acquaintance with the Colville that there could be no confusion between the Blue- 
jay character and the true shaman. 

1! This is a small plant, found in the mountains, which was valued for the fragrant odor 
characteristic of the root. The Sanpoil used it both as a perfume and a medicine. 
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or drowned, or if horses were lost, he was asked to find them. He hopped out on one 
foot; reporting on his return, “I did not find him,” meaning the reverse. Another 
named q!ai‘iy4 would hop out and find a coin secreted in the snow. In all the cases 
given, the shamans had possessed their bluejay power for some time; we obtained 
no account of their conduct soon after getting the power." 


These data place the Southern Okanogan definitely outside the area of 
the Bluejay character. For the Colville, it introduces two new or modified 
features: the ability to find lost objects or persons; and the “talking back- 
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Fic. 1. Probable distribution of the Bluejay character. 


ward” as contrasted to the careful avoidance of conversation among the 
Sanpoil. Also, Owl has disappeared as a participant, and, to anticipate, will 
not reappear. 

Among the Spokane, adjoining the Sanpoil on the east, a new element 
appears in the participation of the Bluejay character in the dance as a 
pseudo-shaman. Treatment was limited, however, to cases where the 
peculiar attributes of the bluejay indicated aptitude. Thus, just as among 
the Sanpoil the sentry retrieved food from a person’s throat, among the 
Spokane he withdrew from a patient’s stomach foreign matter which in- 
advertently had been swallowed. 


2 Cline, op. cit. 
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The Kalispel, immediately north of the Spokane and east of the Colville, 
extended this curing power to include one of the typical shamanistic pro- 
cedures, that of sucking. Bluejay characters were paid by ailing dancers to 
treat those illnesses for which sucking was deemed proper. They were not 
privileged to use the other shamanistic modes of treatment, namely blowing 
and drawing out with the hands.” The Bluejays were definitely set apart 
from true shamans and contrasted to them. Informants emphasized this 
distinction by pointing out that true shamans never were paid.” The talent 
for ferreting out the missing is encountered here also. The phrasing is 
closely parallel to that of the Colville, especially in the interest expressed 
over objects recovered from under the snow. Thus one informant told how 
his father had regained a knife by enlisting the services of a Bluejay during 
a winter dance. The knife had been lost the previous summer; it was found 
at some distance under three feet of snow. It was explained that this power 
of the Bluejay was limited to such objects as contained material derived 
from animal life. If this provision were met, success was certain regardless 
of distance or elapsed time. The knife in question had had a handle of 
buckhorn; had it been of wood the Bluejay would have been powerless. 

The Kalispel characters observed a “‘complete” fast of water as well as 
food for as long as eight days, the duration of the dance. Clothing was not 
shunned as uniformly as among the Sanpoil, this being largely an individval 
matter. Likewise, some blackened their faces and hands, some did not. The 
transformations occurred during the first hours of the dance, not prior to it. 
Bluejays often left the vicinity of the dance house, remaining away for 
several hours or a whole night. But contrary to Sanpoil custom, the nature 
of these escapades was kept strictly secret, even from one another." The 
revivification and return to normal was sometimes accomplished by smudg- 
ing but more often by shamanistic treatment. The shaman in charge of 
the dance, or another practitioner, allayed the condition by the common 
drawing out and blowing procedure. 

South of the Kalispel and east of the Spokane lay the Coeur d’Alene. 
Here familiar elements are encountered together with new ones and a 
strong emphasis upon Bluejay as a seer is discerned. Like the Sanpoil they 
blackened the face and hands, wore nothing but the breechcloth, sat among 
the roof poles, and strictly avoided the dancers. Sentry duties were likewise 
similar but somewhat more formalized in that a badge of authority in the 


8 Cf. Ray, op. cit., pp. 205 f. 
4 But they might receive presents. This distinction may seem artificial, but to the Kalis- 
pel it is very real and strongly defended. 
6 This explains the “eight day complete fast.” 
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form of a diminutive bow and arrows were carried. The Coeur d’Alene 
sentry was not exempt from the food tabus but was restricted to the same 
degree as the dancers. As a seer the Bluejay was not only able to find lost 
or hidden objects or persons but made a point of using this knowledge to the 
embarrassment of the dancers, by calling down to the audience from his 
perch in the rafters and disclosing secret activities, tabu violations, and 
other irregular actions on the part of members. The foretelling of events 
with great specificity was likewise characteristic. Speech with the dancers 
was not restricted. In keeping with the character of the bird, the Bluejay 
was said to travel with great speed, ignoring impediments, The characters 
travelled from one dance to another throughout the dance period. No 
pseudo-shamanistic attributes were possessed. Here even more than else- 
where the Bluejay resisted being returned to the human state. Informants 
tell of pursuits over many miles of snow covered ground before the capture 
of one or another Bluejay could be effected. Once caught, the retransforma- 
tion was accomplished by holding live coals covered with aromatic roots 
under the subject’s nose. Smudging the whole body was never practiced. 

Among the Flathead, east of the Coeur d’Alene and Kalispel, the com- 


plex appears, at first glance, to have been considerably altered in character. 
Turney-High writes: 


The Dance of the Bluejay is probably the principal expression of the hopes and 
woes of the Montana Salish. . . .” 

Three days before the ceremony is to begin, the shamans, who are called quas- 
quays in Salishan, assemble. ... Their personal “medicine,” called in Salishan 
sumesh ... is usually in the form of an animal who became the guardian of the 
man at the time he developed into a quasquay. : 

When... the dance of the second night begins, the sick lie down before the 
quasquays. .. . Should, for example, the sumesh of the quasquay be the Bluejay, 
he will throw a feather into the vital organs of an enemy [to cause illness or to 
demonstrate power in the dance contests]. 

By this time in the dance [second night], the Bluejay sumesh has begun to 
possess the quasquays. . . . The old men of the assembly decide that it is time to 
allow the quasquays to “go wild.”’. . . At this the quasquays are entirely possessed 
by the Bluejay, in fact become bluejays, and begin to ‘“‘speak in tongues.” .. . 
Chirping and cawing they ascend the lodgepoles and run about the rafters with 
remarkable agility. . . . 

The “Bluejays” are permitted to “go wild” until the beginning of the third 
night. Then the old men . . . smoke the spell out of them." 


16 Turney-iigh uses the term Salish for the group more commonly called Flathead. The 
name Salish is ambiguous since it is more widely used to designate the extensive linguistic 
stock to which Flathead speech belongs. 17 Turney-High, op. cil., pp. 103-105. 
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Translations of the native terms used above are required before this 
data can be interpreted.'* Turney-High’s word “‘sumesh”’ is simply .the 
familiar Salishan term for guardian spirit (Sanpoil: sumi’x"; Southern 
Okanogan: sumi’x; Lakes: su-mi’x"), while “quasquay”’ is the common term 
for bluejay (Sanpoil: qwa’skei; Coeur d’Alene: qwa’sqwel; Klallam: 
kwa’ckwac'®). But if the native terms in the quotations above are translated 
confusion still prevails.”° It is obvious that Turney-High, after incorrectly 
equating the terms shaman and “quasquay,” proceeds to use them inter- 
changeably. This at once accounts for the apparent transformation of all 
shamans into Bluejay characters, regardless of their tutelaries; resolves the 
contradiction in the statement that the guardian spirit is the animal that 
becomes the patron of the Bluejay; and renders meaningful the tautological 
statements. 

The identification of the shaman with the Bluejay might be accepted at 
face value were it asserted for Flathead (‘“‘Salish’”*) culture. A step in this 
direction was found among the neighboring Kalispel. But Turney-High 
presents the identity as a feature of the Salishan language (“called in 
Salishan’”’) which has been shown to be false. 

The “‘Bluejay Dance’’ of the Flathead was merely the familiar winter 
guardian spirit dance of the Plateau, telescoped to comprise but four days 
of activity. Bluejay characters played a somewhat greater role than among 
groups to the west, but on the first and fourth days, half the duration of the 
ceremony, there were no distinctive features of the Bluejay complex. In the 
quotations above appear direct parallels with the spirit dance elsewhere 
(power contests, shamanistic curing). Other analogues include purification 
rites, ritual preparation of the dancing ground, guardian spirit dancing, 
similar formal rules of conduct, ritual quenching of the fires, a ritual expedi- 


18 Without such translation it would appear from the first remarks that the actors in the 
dance were true shamans and that all such participated. This would imply that all shamans 
possessed Bluejay as guardian, or that participation in the “Bluejay Dance” was not limited 
to those with this power. But this will not hold in view of the statements, ‘‘Should, for 
example, the sumesh of the quasquay be the Bluejay,”’ and, “the Bluejay sumesh has begun 
to possess the quasquays.” This implies that shamans possessing guardians other than Blue- 
jay nevertheless “become bluejays.” 

18 Herman Haeberlin, Types of Reduplication in the Salishan Dialects (International Jour- 
nal of American Linguistics, Vol. 1, pp. 154-74, 1918). p. 167. 

20 We then read: “the shamans, who are called bluejays in Salishan;”’ “their personal 
‘medicine,’ called . . . guardian spirit . . . is usually in the form of an animal who became the 
guardian of the man at the time he developed into a bluejay;” “the sick lie down before the 
bluejays;” “Should, for example, the guardian spirit of the bluejay be the Bluejay;’’ “the 
Bluejay guardian spirit has begun to possess the bluejays;’’ and, “At this the bluejays are 
entirely possessed by the Bluejay, in fact become bluejays.” 
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tion to bring in the center pole, branches allowed to remain on the center 
pole, giving of gifts, and dancing for weather control. 

The Bluejay feature itself exhibits numerous parallels with groups dis- 
cussed above. Transformation occurred after the opening of the dance, as 
with the Kalispel. The old men (presumably the shamans) decided to let 
those with Bluejay power “go wild,” that is, become transformed. Meta- 
morphosis was complete; the characters perched among the rafters; 
retransformation was accomplished through smudging. Further perusal of 
Turney-High’s text reveals many other parallels, including: lack of clothing, 
blackening of the face, duty as sentries, fasting, curing, specialization in 
curing, no conversation with human beings, and inability to retransform 
themselves.”! 

The expanded curing role of the Flathead Bluejay character deserves 
emphasis. But the questions, “‘Were the Bluejays true shamans; did they 
practice curing apart from the dance?” can be answered in the negative 
with reasonable safety. On the whole, the Bluejay complex of the Flathead 
fits well into the general pattern. 

The distribution of the Bluejay character now apparently is exhausted, 
with the possible exception of the Kutenai. I was unable to visit this group, 
but the southern Kutenai, at least, may very well have shared the trait. 
Lakes (Senijextee) and Columbia informants declared the complex was 
unknown to their groups. It was absent, as we have seen, for the Southern 
Okanogan. Spinden does not mention it for the Nez Percé.” For peoples to 
the east of the Flathead the complex is not mentioned, to my knowledge, 
in the existing literature. Th. accompanying map shows the probable 
boundaries of the Bluejay complex.” 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


21 Turney-High, op. cit., passim. 

*® Herbert J. Spinden, The Nez Percé Indians (Memoirs, American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation, Vol. 2, Pt. 3, 1908). 

% The name Sanpoil as used in this paper and on the map should be understood to include 
the Nespelem who were culturally identical. Likewise, the term Spokane is used broadly to 
include the three divisions, the Lower, Middle, and Upper Spokane. (See Verne F. Ray, 
Native Villages and Groupings of the Columbia Basin, Pacific Northwest Quarterly, Vol. 27, 
pp. 99-152, 1936.) 
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ATHABASCAN KIN TERM SYSTEMS By A. L. KROEBER 


N the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST! for last year, M. E. Opler analyzes 

the kinship systems of seven South Athabascan groups. The data are 
presented compactly and conveniently for comparison; and a classification 
is made into two types, called Chiricahua and Jicarilla, of which the first 
is construed as developmentally earlier. Dr Opler’s paper is executed with 
genuine workmanship, and his data are a boon: there has not been even one 
Apache kinship system previously on record, so far as I know. He has how- 
ever taken no cognizance of Northern or Pacific Athabascan kinship sys- 
tems, long ago recorded by Morgan and Gifford: and it seems worth while 
examining these to see whether, at least on certain points, they do not 
suffice for a tentative reconstruction of primitive Athabascan kinship which 
in turn will illumine the South Athabascan situation. 


Southern Athabascan includes Chiricahua, Mescalero, Western Apache, Nav- 
aho, Jicarilla, Lipan, Kiowa Apache. They are all Apaches, historically and in 
Spanish usage. The first three are southwesterly, the last four northeasterly within 
the Southwest. 

California Athabascan includes Kato, Wailaki, Lassik, Sinkyone, Hupa, Tolowa. 
Linguistically there appear to be three groups: Kato-Wailaki-Lassik-Sinkyone; 
Hupa; and Tolowa-Oregon Athabascan. 

Northern Athabascan (superordinate to the preceding) includes Slave Lake, 
Hare, Yellow Knife (“Red Knife”), Kutchin, Tukuthe, Carrier (this last from 
Morice, Carrier Language). 

Kinship abbreviations are as introduced by Gifford in Californian Kinship 
Terminologies. 

All original Athabascan forms are rough generalizations, not proven or arguable 
reconstructions such as a philologist would designate by a *. The purpose is recog- 
nition of former kinship plans, not of precise linguistic forms. 


Grand parents—Chiricahua and Mescalero have 4 terms: FF nale, FM tc’ine, 
MF tsoye, MM tco. Western Apache merges the two last, Navaho the two first, 
Jicarilla and Lipan use MF for both GF, and MM for both GM; Kiowa Apache has 
again merged and uses MF for all 4 GP. That this is the historical sequence is 
shown by the California Athabascans having the 4-GP scheme, with close cor- 
respondence of forms: FF al (Lassik, Wailaki; others aberrant: Tolowa ame’, 
Hupa maatcwufi, Sinkyone abak, Kato tcau); FM trene, tcin, tcufi, tcafi; MF 
tcugi, tcigi, tchuwe, sagi; MM tco, tcwo, su. Northern Athabascan has only two 
terms, of type tsian and tsu, or tsun and tsea, for GF and GM;; these forms probably 
correspond to FM and MF. The whole of America east of the Rockies is a region of 


1M.E. Opler, The Kinship Systems of the Southern Athabaskan-S peaking Tribes (American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 38, pp. 620-33, 1936). 
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only two (or one) GP terms, so that the loss of half an original stock of 4 terms in 
the Northern as also among the Southern Athabascar of the Plains (Jicarilla, Lipan, 
Kiowa Apache) is infinitely more likely than that the Chiricahua-Mescalero and the 
California tribes should have independently devised not only 4 concept words but 
the same stems for them. In short, original Athabascan possessed separate terms 
for FF, FM, MF, MM. 

Parents and Children—For F, the general Athabascan stem—Northern, South- 
ern, California—is ta: Lipan and Kiowa Apache aci is therefore a secondary spe- 
cialization. On the contrary, for M, Chiricahua-Mescalero-Western Apache- 
Navaho ma seems specialized, and Jicarilla~-Lipan-Kiowa Apache ni, nandi, nade 
probably agrees with Northern Athabascan nde, ana, na-aing, etc., and California 
Athabascan nan, nang, ne, etc. 

For children the situation is complicated. The clearest is a stem yacetc, yactce, 
yatce in California Athabascan and yatse, yadze in Northern Athabascan, which 
uniformly means wn D. This is obviously Southern Athabascan yatc’e’, jatc’e’, 
etc., which however appears more generalized as D; and which is replaced in 
Western Apache and Navaho by tsi’. 

A second term, perhaps the base of the preceding one, is yaz, yaza in Northern 
Athabascan and yac in California Athabascan, and means wn Sn. In Hare and 
Yellow Knife this is widened to mean Sn; in Hupa and Tolowa it is lost, and its 
place taken by a term of different meaning, tse or sie, mn D, which is probably 
cognate with the just mentioned Western Apache-Navaho tsi’, D. 

The situation becomes too intricate to make further dissection profitable with- 
out more accurate phonetic and semantic record than is available for most tribes; 
but it does look as if original Athabascan might have had 4 terms (mn Sn, mn D, 
wn Sn, wn D); or at any rate 3, which is the number in all six California systems 
(though on two logical plans) and in Western Apache (adds wn Ch) and Navaho 
(adds wn Sn). In any event, the simple Sn-D terminology of Chiricahua-Mescalero 
does not seem original. 

Siblings—Original Athabascan had 4 terms, each specifying sex and seniority. 


Northern California Southern 
OB unaga, unda onung, Onaga, on, ungutc Navaho, Jicarilla, Lipan 
na’i oB 
OSS ada, ache, yat at, ati, ade Western Apache de oSb; 


Navaho adi oSs; Kiowa 
Apache dada oSs 


YB _acha, chilea, che, chel tcil, tcel, tcal, kil, tcelc Navaho tsili yB; Kiowa 
Apache tcitl’a yB 
YSs_ adaze, tis, chith t’eci, te, de, eci, detec Western Apache dije ySb; 


Navaho deji ySs; Kiowa 
Apache detc’a ySs 


Chiricahua-Mescalero are aberrant with a totally different plan: k’is, parallel 
Sb, la‘ cross Sb, without reference to seniority. Both these terms recur among the 


| 
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five other Southwest Athabascan groups, but apparently either with narrower sense 
or as alternative words. (Opler’s tabular data are difficult to interpret on. this 
point because they refer to male egos.) In California, Tolowa has disle mn Ss, and 
la’e (mn and wn) B, as evident cognates; in the North, Carrier lthes “Ss” and tetsin 
““B” may or may not be cognate. There may thus be a second system of original 
Athabascan Sb terms, based on the parallel-cross principle instead of seniority or 
absolute sex; as there also is in Algonkin. The Tolowa forms of this type I have 
previously characterized as “evidently an idea-loan from the Yurok.’” If so, Tolowa 
may have had the supplementary terms ready from its original Athabascan heritage. 

In any event, parallel-cross Sb terminology recurs in Kiowa, Tanoan, and espe- 
cially Keresan. Whether these influenced Southern Athabascan or were influenced 
by it remains to be seen. The closest linkage in this point appears to be between 
Chiricahua-Mescalero and Keresan. 

Cousins—While Chiricahua-Mescalero distinguish only parallel Sb and cross 
Sb, they do not distinguish parallel cousin and cross cousin, in fact call them all 
Sb. The equation all cousins=Sb recurs among the Northern Athabascan groups 
reported on by Morgan. On the other hand, Carrier has zit, “‘ 9 cousin on M side,” 
and unte, “‘ cousin on M side.’’ Of these the first corresponds to Western Apache- 
Navaho-Jicarilla zede, 9 cross cousin, and Tolowa, Lassik, Wailaki, Kato seti, 
tce, tcet, 2 cross cousin. Carrier unte also corresponds to ontde-si, untu, un’d, unt 
in the same four California language; where it always denotes ¢@ cross cousin and 
sometimes 9? also. Western Apache-Navah>-Jicarilla tna’ac does not seem cognate, 
but has just the range of meaning of Califo: \ia ontdesi-untu. 

It must be concluded that original Athabascan had a pair of terms of a type 
represented by zede and untu, meaning 9 and < cross cousin respectively, which 
have been preserved in Navaho, Jicarilla, Western Apache, but were lost in Chiri- 
cahua, Mescalero, Lipan, Kiowa Apache. 

Uncles-Aunts—Athabascan designations for P Sb are varied, and the original 
pattern promises to be difficult to reconstruct. Both in Northern and Southern 
Athabascan, FB =F and MSs=M sometimes but not always. The most consistent 
Southern form is da’i or da’a for MB, but this has no recognizable Northern or 
California cognates. In California the most consistent feature is the use of oSs for 
FSs. California throughout equates parallel U-A not with P but with StP. There is 
also a strong tendency toward this in Southern Athabascan. The universal stem for 
StF there is bedje. In Western Apache and Navaho this also denotes FB; in West- 
ern Apache, Navaho, Jicarilla, Lipan, Kiowa Apache, also FSs! FSs and StF can 
obviously be named alike only through the FB; the logical chain must run StF 
=FB=FSb=FSs. Yet in Southern Athabascan, the ends of this chain mostly re- 
main equated, the links have mostly got specialized away. California appears to 


2A. L. Kroeber, Yurok and Neighboring Kin Term Systems (University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 35, No. 1, 1934), p. 17. 
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have no cognates to bedje, but in Northern Athabascan Slave Lake shows embadza 
and Carrier pizyan for FSs. Bedje is therefore old Athabascan, but whether its 
original meaning was StF or FSs or something between, is not clear. 

Chiricahua-Mescalero use of dede for both FB and FSs, as distinct from bedje 
StF, is therefore, within Southern Athabascan, a specialization. The stem may be 
the same as Slave Lake eta FB, Tukuthe “tye” (=tai ?) FB, Carrier thai FB, 
Kato and Hupa tai FB =StF. If these are true cognates, the indicated original 
meaning would be FB. In that event we should have this curious set of Athabascan 
developments for the concept of FSs: 


Chiricahua-Mescalero, FSs ex FB. 

Western Apache-Navaho, FSs ex FB-StF. 

Jicarilla-Lipan-Kiowa Apache, FSs ex StF, FB different. 

California, FSs ex oSs. 

Slave Lake, Carrier, FSs ex FB-StF, as in Western Apache- Navaho. 

Hare, Yellow Knife, FSs ex GM (but Northern Athabascan also tends to associate StP 
and GP). 


StM in Southern Athabascan is throughout ka or ka’a. This is also used for 
MSs, regularly in Western Apache, alternatively in Mescalero and Navaho. (Jica- 
rilla, Lipan, Kiowa Apache use M for MSs; but their term for M is ni, nandi, nade 
as against the ma of the other Southern tribes.) California throughout uses unkai, 
MSs and StM. Can this unkai be equated with Southern Athabascan ka’a? And in 
Northern Athabascan with Slave Lake anga, Yellow Knife krea, Tukuthe kui, 
Carrier akei, all = MSs? 


The original Athabascan kinship system cannot be reconstructed, so 
far as it may prove definitively reconstructible, until we shall have records 
more accurate both phonetically and as to inclusion of meaning, from more 
languages, and until sound shifts have been worked out to allow the deter- 
mination of true cognates. Even in the present state of knowledge, however, 
thanks to Opler’s most welcome new Southern Athabascan data, certain 
salient features of original Athabascan kinship nomenclature emerge as 
probable. These are: 


(1) Four grandparent terms. Where fewer occur, there has been reduc- 
tion of terms, extension of meaning. 

(2) More than two children terms, through recognition of parents’ sex. 
On the other hand, son and daughter are sometimes merged for the same 
parent. 

(3) Four sibling terms on the widespread American plan of older brother, 
older sister, younger brother, younger sister. 
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(4) Possibly a second set of two sibling terms, expressing parallel os. 
cross relationship. (Cross sibling is sibling of opposite sex.) 

(5) Two cross cousin terms, probably for male cross cousin and female 
cross cousin, though these meanings have at times been narrowed or 
altered. 

(6) An unstable pattern of uncle-aunt designations, with however a 
strong tendency for the equations step-mother equals mother’s sister, and 
step-father equals father’s brother equals father’s sibling equals father’s 
sister. 

The various local developments were no doubt both internal and due to 
contacts. America east of the Rockies favors limitation to two grandparents 
and two uncles-aunts (through merging of parallel uncles-aunts with 
parents). Some of the Northern Athabascan tribes and the easterly ones of 
the Southern Athabascan division show these features. California is on the 
whole an area of four grandparents, four uncles-aunts, four siblings, and 
the California Athabascans conform, even if they have to use older sister 

father’s sister and step-mother for mother’s sister. Western Apache, 
Chiricahua, Mescalero, heavily self-reciprocal, are the most western and 
southern groups of Southern Athabascan, adjacent to Sonoran-Piman- 
Shoshonean and Yuman tribes, among whom reciprocal expression has its 
strongest development in America. Contact influences are therefore almost 
indubitable. Whether it was the logic of nomenclature that was diffused as 
such, or sets of kinship usages and institutions which were then also re- 
flected in nomenclature, cannot be decided without much fuller knowledge 
and analysis. Probably both processes were operative; the problem is, at 
what points and to what degree. What is clear empirically or behavioristi- 
cally is that nomenclature logic has diffused; how far this happened directly, 
as such, or on the contrary through the medium of social usage or institu- 
tion diffusion, is something to be ascertained, not assumed. For reciprocal 
terminology, a corresponding institution is hard to imagine. Reciprocity 
seems essentially a thought-pattern. 

As regards Opler’s “guess” that the Chiricahua-Mescalero-Western 
Apache type of kinship is the older in Southern Athabascan, this is con- 
firmed as probable at some points, rendered highly improbable at others. 
These three groups, which front Sonora, have certainly had their systems 
warped away from primitive Southern Athabascan by Uto-Aztecan and 
Yuman contacts; the Jicarilla, Lipan, Kiowa Apache by Plains (and 
Eastern) influences; the Navaho, who live essentially between the various 
Pueblos, by Pueblo influences, I suspect, and perhaps also by Plains in- 
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fluences through the Jicarilla. While guesses are in order, mine is that 
Navaho, though altered at a great many separate points, has been altered 
least consistently according to any one systematic pattern or logical plan, 
and may prove to preserve a greater number of features of original Southern 
Athabascan than any one Apache group. 

Methodologically, it is clear that, because kinship systems are sets of 
words, we are neglecting extremely pertinent evidence when we do not use 
comparative philological findings. Technically rude as Morgan’s and Gif- 
ford’s data from the North and California are philologicaily, they throw 
genuine beams of illumination into the South Athabascan situation, and 
show that Opler’s excellent typological classification cannot in the main be 
read historically. Wherever we are dealing with members of a larger in- 
dubitable or close-knit speech family—Uto-Aztecan, Siouan, Algonkin, 
Muskogean, Salish, Eskimo—the same must apply. It seems sterile to grope 
for understanding of why a particular system is what it is, while philological 
evidence that contains at least a partial answer is not even examined. Nor 
is high technical competence of lifelong absorption in the study of a family 
of languages requisite for preliminary and orienting results. I am certainly 
not an Athabascanist, and am quite unable to “prove” the cognates which 
I indicate; I may well have guessed a few false ones. Nevertheless, so much 
is patent, that while philologists will correct, they will also no doubt accept 
the majority of the present findings as self-evident; and I do not see how 
ethnographers can feel differently. 

There has been, for one reason or another, enough discredit cast on 
historical reconstruction as such, among American and English anthropolo- 
gists of recent decades, that it seems well to reémphasize that comparative 
philology, whether Indo-European, Sinitic, Bantu, Athabascan, or Algon- 
kin, is in its very nature and essence 2 reconstructive discipline. To be sure, 
philologists mainly reconstruct the forms or sounds of words, and only 
secondarily their meanings; and we have in culture relatively little material 
so sharply formalized as to lend itself to comparison as exact as that of 
language forms. There is consequently some reason for the difference that 
in ethnography there is still argument whether one may legitimately re- 
construct at all and that in philology the main argument is which recon- 
structions are the sounder. Nevertheless it is well to remember that 
philology in reconstructing follows techniques definitely more rigorous than 
most of those used in ethnography even when this is not reconstructing. 
The implications of this fact are too often forgotten. 

At any rate, since kinship systems are first of all systems of classifica- 
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tory logic expressed in words which are parts of languages, the analysis 
and comparison of such systems without reference to their linguistic 
history, so far as this may be available, is an arbitrary limitation on 
understanding.* 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


3 Since the above was written, Osgood has published Tatlit Kutchin and Kutcha Kut- 
chin systems from the far North (Yale University Publications in Anthropology, No. 14, 1936) 
p. 116, Peel River; p. 133, Fort Yukon; p. 136, same inft. by Sapir, 1923. In general, these 
confirm Morgan. There are 4 terms for Ch, 4 for Sb, 4 for U-A. StF, StM, C are not given. 
There is no indication of parallel-cross Sb terms. GF is tsi or chi’, GM tsio or chio. The latter 
is evidently extended in meaning from FM, because it still has the reciprocal meaning of wn 
SnD also, in Tatlit. GF tsi is obviously not cognate to Southern and California Athabascan 
FF; it may or may not be cognate to MF. Both dialects have 3 GCh terms: Tatlit, mn GCh, 
wn DCh and SnSn, wn SnD =GM;; Kutcha, wn GCh, mn GSn, mn GD. This looks like the 
asymmetrically distorted remnant of a 4 GP-4 GCh reciprocal system. 

Jenness has just added the Sekani terms (Bulletin, National Museum of Canada, No. 84, 
Anthropological Series, No. 20, 1937). There are two GP words, ase and asu, and one for GCh, 
asa (FL, ML, ese, esu seem related to GF, GM). F, M, Sn, D are abba, ana, se-tchwa’, se- 
tchwe’; the two latter also mean StSn and parallel Np, and StD and parallel Nc, respectively. 
MB is sase, FSs abedze (see text above); FB=StF is esta, MSs=StM is s-ongwe (perhaps 
cognate with Californian unkai, South Athabascan ka’a, StM and MSs). MnSsCh is s-azi; for 
other Np-Nc relationships Ch or Sb terms are used (wn BSn=yB, wn BD=ySs). There are 
4 Sb terms by age: hotige, oB; s-ade, oSs; asidle, yB; es-dje’, ySs. The last 3 have general 
Athabascan cognates. All 4 include cousins. In addition, se-ttane means B or co’ cousin, and 
se’-tise’ Ss or 9 cousin, irrespective of age or speaker’s sex. There appear to be nc Sekani cog- 
nates to the cross cousin terms that sometimes crop out elsewhere. The list is completed by 
se-naze, SnL, se-tcha, DL, klaze’, SbL. As so often with new material, this list raises as 
many problems as it answers; especially because of uncertain cognates. The system seems sim- 
plified, perhaps mainly under Eastern influences and with emphasis on step-relationship and 
levirate. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF UTO-AZTECAN 


AND TANOAN By B. L. WHORF 


anp G. L. TRAGER 
I 


OR a long time it has been thought that the Uto-Aztecan and Tanoan 

linguistic families were related. J. P. Harrington has alluded to the 
relationship,’ and Sapir includes the two families in his proposed Aztec- 
Tanoan, in which Tanoan is coupled with Kiowa, and Zuni is given (with 
a query) as a third component.? 

Our purpose in the present paper is to present lexical and phonologic 
evidence for a rather close relation between Uto-Aztecan and Tanoan, pro- 
viding the basis for further comparisons with other linguistic families. We 
propose to adopt Sapir’s designation, Aztec-Tanoan, modifying it to 
Azteco-Tanoan for consistency with this type of linguistic designation, but 
restricting it for the present to the two families here considered. This 
restriction is based on what appear to us to be scientifically valid reasons. 
For Zuni there is available no published vocabulary, and Bunzel’s recently 
published grammar® does not contain enough lexical material to make 
possible comparisons on an adequate scale; the general structure of Zuni 
resembles that of Tanoan, but no details of coincidence in morphemes can 
be cited. As for Kiowa, Harrington has stated that the relationship is close ;4 
but an examination of the ‘“Tewa etymologies” he cites, and a comparison 
of that material and of the whole Kiowa vocabulary with Trager’s Taos 
(see below), indicate only a small number of very striking resemblances, 
more to Taos than to Tewa, and a larger list of more distant resemblances. 
The file of phonetic correspondences which has been prepared for this 
material is such as to indicate that while Kiowa is related to Tanoan, the 
relationship is on a different plane from that of the Uto-Aztecan. In view 
of certain possibilities of relationship of our Azteco-Tanoan group to other 
groups in several directions from it—possibilities adumbrated by significant 
resemblances, but not ready for publication—we prefer to leave the ques- 


1 Vocabulary of the Kiowa Language (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, No. 84, 
1928), p. 1 


2 Central and North American Languages (Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed., Vol. £, pp. 
138-41). 


3 Ruth L. Bunzel, Zuni (New York, 1935; Extract from Handbook of American Indian 
Languages, Vol. 4). 

4 Vocabulary, p. 1, note 1; On Phonetic and Lexical Resemblances between Kiowa and 
Tanoan (American Anthropologist, Vol. 12, pp. 119-23, 1910). 
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tion of the inclusion of Kiowa in the Azteco-Tanoan stock till another 
occasion. 
II 


The material we present is of such a nature that we believe it definitely 
establishes a new level of synthesis of a type which has as yet not been 
published for American languages. The merging of Powell’s groups into 
larger units such as Penutian, and Uto-Aztecan is a different thing; these 
groups were merely narrow preliminary classifications, and their merging 
was the result of a rather patent kinship and not such a new plane of 
synthesis as we posit. 

The structures of the two families, Uto-Aztecan and Tanoan, though of 
similar type, are on the whole different; this is strikingly true of their pho- 
netic systems, Tanoan with its glottalized and aspirated series contrasting 
strongly with Uto-Aztecan. But by reconstructing the ancestral forms of 
each family, and then by comparative methods delving still deeper into the 
past, we discover the common ancestor of both. The fundamental matrix 
of relationships is exposed, and it becomes possible for scholars to proceed 
on finer and finer lines in order to make historical deductions and reveal 
time perspectives. 

By going back in time we reach an ultimate continuity of linguistic 
culture; the two groups are merged in one language. It is well known that 
such unity of language cannot result from passing contacts, but must come 
about from a long continuity of cultural tradition, whatever the biological 
relationships may have been originally. We must suppose then that the 
cultural ancestors of all the Uto-Aztecan and Tanoan peoples were at one 
time speakers of a single language which must itself have been related to 
other languages near or far. A perspective of vast ethnological and historical 
interest is thus opened. 

This perspective has of necessity been formulated on the basis of scat- 
tered material, much of it poorly recorded. If well-made records, phonemi- 
cally correct and morphologically adequate, of the complete vocabularies 
and grammatical systems of the languages under consideration were avail- 


5 It is suggested that it is time to begin establishing a definite rank for the various terms 
used to describe linguistic hierarchies: “dialect” and “language”’ are fairly clear; “stock” is 
used by Americanists where others more often use “family;” both terms could perhaps be 
made use of, one having higher rank than the other (say “stock” higher than “family’’); a 
term of still higher order is needed however, and it may prove convenient to borrow from 
biology the term “phylum:” we would have then phyla composed of stocks, these composed of 
families of languages, the latter divided either into dialects, or, for standard languages, into 
“varieties,” with “local variations” as subdivisions of dialects or varieties; the terms “sub- 
dialect,” “sub-family,” “sub-stock,” “sub-phylum” may also prove useful. The larger re- 
lationships of Azteco-Tanoan suggested in the text would constitute a phylum. 
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able, it would be possible for the linguist working with them to supply a 
large amount of valuable data for the culture-historian. We eel that a plea 
for the appearance of these desiderata before the inevitable disappearance 
of the languages involved is not presumptuous. 


III 


The Uto-Aztecan material presented has been supplied by Whorf, and 
is based upon a large number of published and unpublished studies.* The 
orthographies have been unified by him on a basis of phonemic interpreta- 
tion wherever the evidence made this possible, and the comparisons 
presented are based on the principles outlined in his recent paper.’ A suf- 


* The Uto-Aztecan sources are: 

Aztec: Alonzo de Molina, Vocabulario de la lengua Mexicana (Julio Platzmann, ed., Leip- 
zig, 1880); Rémi Seméon, Dictionnaire de la langue Nahuatl (Paris, 1885); Fr. Bernardino de 
Sahagin, Evangeliarium epistolarium et lectionarium aztecum sive mexicanum (B. Biondelli, 
ed., Milan, 1858); id., Aztec manuscript dictionary in Newberry Library, Chicago (unpub- 
lished); B. L. Whorf, Notes on Modern Astec of Milpa Alta, D. F., and Tepoztlén, Morelos (un- 
published). 

Cora: Konrad Theodor Preuss, Grammatik der Cora-Sprache (International Journal of 
American Linguistics, Vol. 7, No. 1, 1932); id., Wérterbuch Deutsch-Cora (International Jour- 
nal of American Linguistics, Vol. 8, No. 1, 1934). 

Cahuilla and Luisefio: A. L. Kroeber, The Shoshonean Dialects of California (Berkeley, 
1907); Notes on Shoshonean Dialects of Southern California (Berkeley, 1909). 

California Northern Paiute: Jaime de Angulo and L. S. Freeland, Notes on the Northern 
Paiute of California (Paris, 1929). 

Hopi: B. L. Whorf, Hopi Dictionary (unpublished); Alexander Stephen, Hopi Journal 
(with glossary) (E. C. Parsons, ed., New York, 1936). 

Huichol: C. Lumholtz, Huichol Vocabulary (unpublished, in American Museum of Na- 
tural History, New York). 

Luisefio: J. P. Harrington, Notes on the San Luisetio Language (unpublished). See also 
Cahuilla and Luisejio. 

Northern Tepehuan: J. Alden Mason, Northern Tepehuan notes (unpublished). 

Oregon Northern Paiute: W. L. Marsden, Oregon Northern Paiute Texts (unpublished). 

Opata: D. Francisco Pimentel, Lenguas indigenas de México (Mexico City, 1862) [with 
Opata vocabulary] 

Papago: Juan Dolores, Papago Verb-Stems (Berkeley, 1913). 

Southern Paiute: E. Sapir, Southern Paiute, a Shoshonean Language (Boston, 1930). 

Tarahumara: Wendell Bennett, Tarahumara Dictionary (unpublished). 

Tiibatulabal: Charles F. Voegelin, Titbatulabal Grammar (Berkeley, 1935); Tabatulabal 
Dictionary (unpublished). 

Tepecano: J. Alden Mason, Tepecano, a Piman Language of Western Mexico (New York, 
1917). 

Varohfe and Yaqui (also some Opata and Tarahumara): A. L. Kroeber, Uto-Aztecan 
Languages of Mexico (Berkeley, 1934). 


7 The Comparative Linguistics of Uto-Aztecan (American Anthropologist, Vol. 37, pp. 600— 
608, 1935). 
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ficient body of descriptive material exists for the Uto-Aztecan languages to 
obviate the need of any phonetic or morphological description here. 

The Tanoan material is Trager’s. It is based on his unpublished Taos 
data collected in 1935-1936, and on Harrington’s Tewa and other Tanoan 
material published in works of which several had largely non-linguistic 
aims.* All the material cited has been unified in orthography; this has been 
done chiefly by replacing symbols by direct equivalents; only where there 
were conclusive reasons have interpretations been introduced for phonemic 
accuracy (this applies in a few Tewa and Jemes cases); phonemic correct- 
ness is rather certain for the Taos data, and fairly so for the others, with the 
possible exception of Jemes. 

A brief sketch of Tanoan phonetics and morphology seems in order. 
Taos appears to have preserved the old system of the languages rather well 
and can be taken as a type. The Taos phonemes are: p, t, c, k, k*¥, ?, p‘, t’; 
p’,t’,c’,k’, &”, b, m,n, 3, 8, x, b, W, 1, ¢, @, 2, I, 6, 4, 4, 
i. The plain stops are voiceless fortes; c and c’ are affricates with the sounds 
[ts, t8] and [ts’, t8’] depending on the following vowel; ? is “‘smooth attack” 
initially (and is not written, for convenience in alphabeting) and a weak 
glottal stop internally; p‘, t‘ are strongly aspirated; p’, t’, c’, k’, k”’, are 
lenis glottalized stops with weak glottalization; b, d, g are fully voiced be- 
tween vowels, do not occur initially, and are voiceless non-released stops in 
syllable-final position; r is like Spanish short r, and is found only in Tewa, 
Spanish, and English loanwords; x, x” are non-rasping, h-like sounds; w, y 
are semi-vowels rather than fricatives. The oral vowels vary widely ac- 


§ The Taos data consist of a vocabulary of about 1000 items, of extensive paradigmatic 
material, and of a few short texts. A phonetic and phonemic presentation of one of these (now 
subject to correction on some points) has appeared in Le Maitre phonétique, No. 56, pp. 59- 
62, October-December, 1936. Field work in the summer of 1937 is expected to make possible 
the preparation of « grammar and a dictionary. J. P. Harrington’s An Introductory Paper on 
the Tiwa Language, Dialect of Taos, New Mexico (American Anthrepologist, Vol. 12, pp. 11- 
48, 1910) proved useful. 

The Tewa is taken from Harrington’s Kiowa Vocabulary, and from the following: W. W. 
Robbins, J. P. Harrington, and B. Freire-Marreco, Ethnobotany of the Tewa Indians (Bulletin, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, No. 55, 1916); J. Henderson and J. P. Harrington, Ethno- 
zodlogy of the Tewa Indians (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, No. 56, 1914). This is 
chiefly San Juan Tewa, but occasionally Hano and other Tewa forms are given, and a few from 
other Tanoan languages. 

The Isleta, Isleta del Sur, Piro, San Ildefonso Tewa, and Jemes materials are from Har- 
rington’s Notes on the Piro Language (American Anthropologist, Vol. 11, pp. 563-95, 1909); 
this is a reprinting of Bartlett’s Piro vocabulary of 180 words, compared with Isleta, Isleta 
del Sur, Taos, Jemes (Towa), and San Ildefonso (Tewa). Some Isleta forms are from unpub- 
lished field notes taken by Dr Stanley S. Newman in 1930 


— 
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cording to position: they are long in stressed syllables, short and lax when 
unstressed; e is always open, a is fronted and raised (French patte), o is 
typically low-back and almost entirely unrounded (American English hot), 
2 is typically mid-back-close unrounded. The nasal Vowels are of the usual 
type, and correspond to the oral vowels, except that 4 is not so fronted as a, 
and 6 is slightly rounded. Unisyllabic vowel clusters of i, u, a plus a, 0 occur; 
other “diphthongs” consist of an oral or nasal vowel plus syllable-final w 
and y; ié is also found. All syllables consist basically of CV (including vowel 
clusters), but the vowel of certain morphological elements may be elided 
under certain conditions, resulting in CVC syllables; the second consonant 
of these may only be b, d, g, m; n, 1, w, or y (and s in borrowed words). 
S is infrequent, but is found in some very common words; | has been found 
in few native words initially, but is very common internally; the other con- 
sonants are found freely in the possible positions; a, 0, 9 are the most fre- 
quent vowels; nasal vowels, especially 4, are common. Main and secondary 
stress are phonemic, though in part governed by mechanical rules; there 
are two, possibly three, pitch stresses. 

The Taos noun has absolute suffixes which classify it according to one 
of three noun-classes (or “genders”’); each of these classes is provided with 
a separate but partly overlapping set of possessive prefixes indicating person 
(first, second, third), number (singular, dual, plural), and for the third 
person the noun-class, of the possessor. The noun object is usually expressed 
by the noun stem incorporated into the verb complex. Verbs are conjugated 
by means of sets of prefixes, correlated with the possessive prefixes, and 
indicating person and number (and noun-class for the third person) of the 
subject and object (direct, indirect, reflexive); there are prefixes in second 
position indicating interrogation, negation, and other modalities, and 
suffixes of tense and aspect. Particles are free (independent pronouns, ad- 
verbs) and attached (postpositions and others). Adjectival ideas are 
expressed by static verbs with special suffixes. Paratactic constructions are 
frequent, and large numbers of particles are used, but there exist several 
subordinating elements. 

The other Tiwa languages, Picuris, Isleta, Piro, are very much like 
Taos; no material is available on Sandia, also in this group. Picuris, in so 
far as can be determined from the published material,® has an almost identi- 
cal consonant system, very similar vowels, and a structure of the same type 
even in details; Taos informants say they understand it easily. Isleta is 


*J. P. Harrington, Picuris Children’s Stories (Forty-third Annual Report, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 1928). 
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somewhat more different phonetically, though of the same morphological 
structure (according to Newman’s notes, see footnote 8). Nothing can be 
gathered from the extant Piro material as to its morphology, though the 
phonetics seems to have been much the same as that of Isleta. Isleta del 
Sur seems to be almost identical with Isleta. 

The Tewa dialects, which apparently differ little among themselves, are 
quite different from Tiwa. The initial consonants appear to be almost the 
same, but s corresponds to Taos t and s, and both x and k‘ to Taos x, and 
there are pre-nasalized voiced stops (alternating positionally with voiced 
spirants); but the whole end of the words seems to have been lost by 
phonetic change, causing widespread nasalizatiou of vowels; there has also 
been a large amount of change in the qualities of vowels. According to 
Harrington, Tewa also has developed significant tones (no doubt as a result 
of phonetic decay). What little can be found about Tewa morphology in- 
dicates a prefix system like that of Tiwa, but the suffixes have probably 
been entirely changed because the original ones were lost. 

The only Towa dialect extant, Jemes, is still more different phonetically, 
showing some evidence of wholesale shifts in the manner of articulation of 
certain groups of sounds; it too is said to possess significant tones. Nothing 
can be said about its morphology. Jemes is principally useful in this paper 
for reconstructing certain Proto-Tanoan sounds not distinguished else- 
where. 

Proto-Tanoan as reconstructed on the available evidence seems to have 
been on the whole much like modern Taos. The sounds were: p, t, c, k, k”, ?, 
9,0, u, 2, I, é, 4, 5, 6, G, 3.°° The sound c seems to have given rise to both 
[ts] and [tS], but these appear to be one phoneme in all the dialects. The 
glottal stop may not have existed, and may have arisen independently in 
the separate languages. The sound k*‘ may not have been different from x”; 
i.e., one or the other of them may not have existed. The element k”’ is 
reconstructed to take care of certain apparently related words which have 
k, k’, or k*, there being sometimes two forms in one language; the following 
vowel is usually u or 0, so that what happened apparently was a loss of 
labilization or glottalization or both under conditions not yet determined; 
Picurfs has k¥’ in one word, Sandia in two, and two Taos words were found 
in 1937 to have k”’, one internally and one initially; Tewa does not seem 
to" have the phenome; the existing cases have not been accounted for 
historically.’ Likewise g” is reconstructed for words having k” in Jemes and 
w elsewhere (also apparently n* sometimes in Tewa). Also n, l, r are re- 


1° This symbol is used, because of typographical limitations, for a nasalized 9. 
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constructed from the comparison of Taos and Isleta!*PTn>Ta n, I n; 
PT 1>Tal, Ir; PT r>Tan, I r. The element x seems to be needed to ex- 
plain Tewa x (and h?) corresponding to x in other languages, k‘ being re- 
constructed for Te k‘ corresponding to x. Of the vowels, o and 9, and 6 
and 5 may be merely positional variants of a single vowel in each case— 
0, 6; or 9, 3 may have resulted from a, 4. The nasalized vowels must have 
been separate phonemes, though some nasalized vowels seem to have arisen 
later in the separate languages from oral vowels after initial nasal con- 
sonants or before nasal consonants. 

Morphologically Proto-Tanoan may have been like Taos, though there 
is no reason why the Tiwa morphology may not have grown up later, with 
Tewa and Towa developing along parallel but not identical lines. 

IV 

The Azteco-Tanoan sound system so far reconstructed appears to be 
complete in all important particulars. The set of reconstructed sounds and 
the relational formulas applying to them, form a matrix of relationships 
from which can be derived the thousands of exact equations—known or 
to be discovered—telating Uto-Aztecan and Tanoan words of common 
origin. For instance, the apparently unrelated facts that the words for 
pine-tree and grandmother in Hopi are 16k6 and so-, whereas in Taos they 
are wé- and litu-, are shown by this matrix to be regular relationships fol- 
lowing from the scientificially valid phonetic laws, or master-equations, 
expressed by the matrix. 

The AT sounds are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. AZTECO-TANOAN SOUNDS 


Consonants Vowels 
p t ee k kw ? i ii u 
p‘ 4 - k‘ e a o 
p’ 4 c.¢ k’ kv’ a a 
b d g g” 
— 
6, (x?) x* h 
w y 


1 The following abbreviations are used in the rest of this article: A—Aztec; AT—Azteco- 
Tanoan; C—Cora; Ca—Cahuilla (Kawiya); CNP—California Northern Paiute; H—Hopi; 
Ha—Hano; Hui—Huichol (Wichol); I—Isleta; IS—Isleta del Sur; J—Jemes; L—Luisefio 
(Luisenyo); NTep—Northern Tepehuan (Tepewan); ONP—Oregon Northern Paiute; Op— 
Opata; Pap—Papago; Pi—Piro; Pic—Picuris; PT—Proto-Tanoan; SI—San Ildefonso Tewa; 
SJ—San Juan Tewa; SP—Southern Paiute; T—Tanoan; Ta—Taos; Tar—Tarahumara; Tb— 
Tiibatulabal; Te—Tewa; Tep—Tepecano; UA—Uto-Aztecan; V—Varohio; Y—Yaqui (Yaki). 
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AT UA PT 
p p p 
t t t 
c 
c c 
k k k 
kw k be- kv, k be- 
fore o fore o 
? ? zero or ? 
p* Pp p* 
t‘ t 3 
k‘ k k‘ 
kv‘ x”, k**‘(?) 
p’ p p’ 
t t’ 
s 
c 
k’ k k’ 
kw’ k¥ kw’ 
-b- zero b 
d t d 
g k x, y be- 
fore e, i; 
g(?) 
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The sound c was probably [ts]; ¢ may have been [tS], but the symbol 
is purposely non-committal. The symbol | is arbitrary, chosen because of 
typographical availability, denoting what may have been a nasalized 1. 
The symbol ] means “either | or r, more evidence needed to tell which.” 4 
The x is probable, but there is little direct evidence for it. The vowel 
symbols are not to be taken too literally: a may have been a “back a,” or 
an “open o” ([9]), or possibly an ordinary [a]; in the latter case a was 
perhaps [ze], or even [el]; 39 and ii represent central vowels of some sort, 
which may or may not have been rounded. 

The correspondences of the reconstructed AT sounds to reconstructed 
UA and PT are shown in Table 2. The numbers refer to the list of examples 
illustrative of these correspondences, given in section V. 


TABLE 2. CORRESPONDENCES IN AZTECO-TANOAN, UTO- 
AZTECAN, AND PROTO-TANOAN | 


[w. s., 39, 1937 


Examples 
38-40, 82-84 | 
47, 48, 89-92 
1, 2, 68 
4,5, 70,71 
16,17 
22, 23 


65-67, 100-102 
44, 45, 86-88 
51, Sa, 
20, 21 
26, 27. See text for PT k*‘ | 
41-43, 85 
49, 50, 93, 94 
3, 69 
6 
18, 19, 75, 76 
24, 25 
40 
7,8 
9, 10, 11, 47, 49, 59. See text for 

PT g 


11, 12, 72 
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Je next toh oanexttoh 10,13, 21,47, 52,53 


AT UA Pa 
m m m 
n n n 
-W,* 
\(1) 
-| -, -l-, 
-r-(]), -r -r-, = -l-, -zero 
-vV- Vv w 
t, c be- 
fore u 
x ? x? 
Ww 
h h h 
Ww W 
y y y, zero be- 
fore i, e 

i i,e i 
e e € 
a a a 
a a oO 
0 Oo 

u u 
ii i, e 0, 

}u, i,e 

or gut- or gut- 

tural tural 


Examples 
33-36, 79-81 
37 
63 


20, 42, 48, 54, 57, 66 
28 (] in 7, 8) 
6, 14, 15, 26, 35, 49 


29-32, 77, 78 
46 

See text 

59, 60, 98 
13-15, 73, 74 
56-58, 96, 97 
61-64, 99 


2, 5, 12, 27, 30, 31, 36, 56, 59 

9, 12, 22, 26, 35, 49, 57, 63, 64, 66 

6, 33, 56, 59, 61 

6, 18, 20, 23, 24, 28, 34, 38, 39, 41, 
51, 62, 65 

21, 32, 43, 44, 53 

4, 17, 25, 45, 54, 55, 67 

3, 8, 15, 36, 40, 48, 50, 60 

1, 8, 11, 29, 42, 58 


See text 


It is seen that UA has reduced all the stop series to one, that of un- 
aspirated voiceless stops. The four series must be posited for AT, however, 
to account for the stops in PT. The defective phonemes pn, ny”, |, v are 
troublesome, but enough examples are in hand to assure their existence; 
v and b may be a single ultimate unit. The difference between | and r is not 
always ascertainable, and there are few examples of the latter; the examples 
for | show only the one initial case, the others being indistinguishable from r; 
UA r is distinguishable from UA | only in Luisefio and Hopi. The sound x is 


5, 13, 36, 55 
4. 50, 60 
53-55 
| 
| 
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expected, to fill out the symmetry of the system, but no certain examples 
have been found. The consonants of both the constituent families are fully 
accounted for, with the exception of PT k”‘, g, r; PT k*‘ may not have 
existed or may not have been different from x”, as already noted; PT g may 
have arisen from g” before originally rounded vowels, or it may be a reflex 
of AT g, so that PT x and g (and y before e, i) may show that PT had a 
sound of the y-type; some PT x’s may proceed from an AT x; non-initially 
there seem to be some cases of AT g>PT zero, but the conditions are not 
determined. The need of reconstructing PT r has been shown above, but it 
has been found so far only in suffixes not exactly represented in UA, and 
there is no indication of its AT origin, unless it should turn out to be a 
conditioned form of | or n. AT n is seen to be rare initially, but is much used 
in suffixes and in pronominal prefixes. AT s is very rare; T s is partly from 
AT 6, and the common UA s of suffixes is of unknown origin. The sound b is 
certain only in 40, but the parallelism with d, g, g” strongly suggests its 
existence elsewhere. 

All the UA vowels are accounted for; but PT 9 and the PT nasalized 
vowels are not shown in the table. PT 9 may have arisen from o (as stated), 
or perhaps in some cases from PT a or AT a; there is not sufficient T 
material to establish the rules which might govern such a development. 
The nasalized vowels arose in at least two ways: before the reflexes of AT n, 
yn”, |, and after initial nasal consonants; the development is not consistent 
within the limits of the available evidence, and more T material is needed to 
formulate the exact rules; there seems also to have been considerable in- 
dependent development of nasalized vowels in all the T languages from PT 
non-nasalized vowels. Examples of PT nasalized vowels are to be found in 
numbers 14, 20, 22, 25, 26, 35, 37, 42, 48, 54, 57, 63, 64, 66, and possibly 33, 
34. The T reflexes of the reconstructions numbered 81, 89, 100, 101 also 
have nasalized vowels. The development of AT a is complicated: after 
(and also often before) a guttural in the resulting UA or PT, and next to 
AT h we get UAe, PT a, otherwise UA u, 0 and PT i, e; but in number 11 
PT g” must either be counted as not a guttural, or we must consider that 
the following y counteracted its influence. UA e< AT i is perhaps secondary 
(2, 12), as is u<o (16), and the same can be said of PT o<u (14) and 
u<ii (3, 8, 48). 

The structure of AT appears to be much like that of UA. Roots are of 
the form CV and still more often CVCV; suffixes of form CV or C may be 
added, and forms longer than one syllable make changes or elide the final 
vowel in a rather regular manner and often add suffixes to the elided form; 
the two consonants thus brought together seem to coalesce so that the 
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first is lost and the result is identical with the suffixed consonant; but where 
the latter is a stop it is preceded by something in the nature of an aspiration 
(denoted *) or a nasalization ("), and these “‘pre-affected”’ stops are distin- 
guishable from ordinary stops in their reflexes. Thus the UA root *tula 
elides to *tul, which as a combinatory factor may be written *tu*-; if -sa 
is now added, the result is *tusa, but if -ka is added the result is *tu*ka, 
which yields SP tuka-, whereas *tuka would have given SP tuya-. Tanoan 
reflects this same original structure, but with still more elision of vowels 
and disappearance of final consonants than in UA, so that the most usual 
stems consist of one syllable. The AT, like the UA, final vowel is normally 
*a mutable to *i or to a repeat of the first vowel; but sometimes it does not 
follow this pattern and tends to remain unchanged. Occasionally the origi- 
nal first vowel is assimilated to the second (hence usually to *a), and the 
assimilated vowel seems usually to be “ultra-short”’ (*&),” as if the assimila- 
tion passed through the medium of a short unstressed neutral vowel. 
y 

The following list of examples illustrates every element in the AT 
matrix. The elements are arranged in ordinary alphabetical order, special 
characters being placed thus: c’, ¢, ¢’ after c; after g; k’, k‘, 
after k; ], 1 after 1; p’, p‘ after p; t’, t‘, 6 after t; x” after x; ? at the end. 
Roman characters are used for the examples, and italics for the meanings. 
Where no meaning is given after a cited word, it is the same as that of the 
reconstructed UA or PT, and where no meaning is given for the latter, it 
is the same as that given for the AT. 

The examples numbered 1—67 are grouped into paragraphs headed by 
the formula governing their initial and are numbered as cited in Table 2 
above. They are given in full and are taken from a total so far worked out 
of about 140 comparisons, of which only about ten are doubtful. Numbers 
68-102, given in AT reconstruction only, indicate some other words common 
to the two stocks. 

AT c>UA s, PT c. 1. ca nail (finger-)>UA su-, siita, siitu®-: su-> 
H sovki; stita>L -Sla, C Site, A iste-; situ"->SP Satu"-, Tb Sulu”-, Tar 
sutu, Op sutu;—PT -ci-, -ce->Ta -ce-, I, IS, -ci-, J -s6. 2. ciya, ciy (cey) 
cold>UA se*-, se*pa cold, ice>SP Sa*-, Sapi-, Tb Sip-, H sasan”a, 
C se’, A se-, sepa-;—PT ciya>Ta cia-, I ci-im. 

AT c’>UA s, PT c’. 3. c’ii yellow, orange, etc.>UA si®->H sika- 
yellow, SP siu®- light grey, CNP isi grey, Tar sita- red;—PT c’u- yellow> 
Ta c’ul-wi, I, IS c’u, SI c’e. 


12 The Origin of Aztec TL (American Anthropologist, Vol. 39, pp. 256-74, 1937). 
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AT ¢>UAc, PT c. 4. cu-, cu-va, -vi gather, grasp, harvest>UA civa, 
cuki, cuja: cliva>H. cdvala; ciki>A cickia, -ckia; cula>SP cunupa- shut 
a sack, Tar éuluvi wrap, wind, Op ¢éiirurai pressing together ;—PT cuwi> 
Ta cuwi gather. 5. ciru bird>UA ciru, curu>H ciro, Tar éulu, Tb culus- 
woodpecker, A wi-cilin humming-bird;—PT cilw->ciyw->Ta ciwyu-, 
J seyiw, SI ci-. 

AT ¢’>UAc, PT c’. 6. ¢’ awala squirrel > UA cawala-y"e > Tb ca-wane?-; 

PT c’owala>Ta c’uwala-. 

AT d>UAt, PT d. 7. dala>dala, da*-k‘u dark, darkness > UA tula, tu*-, 
tala (and tu*ka night in nearly all UA languages) >SP tu- black, A iil-, 
Kila (<tala) black, Tb tu'l charcoal (=tu'l-l), Op terai burnt color, tue fire 
out ;—PT dak‘u>J "dahu, SI nak‘i-. 8. dalii hen > UA toli, tuli> Tar toli, 
A totolin, Pap éuéuli;—PT dilu>I dirun, Ta lilu-na. 

AT g>UAk, PT x, except next to PT e, i> PT y, when initial iy. 9. gena, 
gen foot>UA kena, ke®->H koa‘ka, and *kana>konta kick, CNP kaka, Tb 
ange-, Hui kiata, Op ke tread;—PT iyen>Ta ién-, Te 7p. 10. galo, galo 
circle>UA kelo>kolo>A koloa, Tar kuli ¢wist, H ball ;—PT xali>Ta 
xali 

AT g*>UA w, PT g”. 11. pine >UA woko"->Tb woho"-, H 
16k6, L wexe?-tu-t, SP oyo"-, Tar oko-, Op gok, C huku, A oko-;—PT 
(g’iyé>) g’é>Ta wé-, J Te n*éy. 12. g*ine stand >UA (wine>) 
wéne, wi"->H wdno, Tb SP wana-, Tar wili, Op g*”e, C wise, Tep 
gi;—PT g*ine>Ta winé, I wi, IS wi, Pir -wien, J ki. 

AT h>UA h, PT h. 13. hawora open, make hole or cavity>UA hora, 
ho*-, ho*ta>H horo be stuck through, héta open, hci hole, SP ora- dig, o*- 
hole, L hedi (<*ho*ti), Tar holi;—PT howol, how gulch, arroyo>Ta 
hool-, SI hu-?u, he?e. 14. hula, hu] cedar >SP ana- cedar-like tree, H ho*- 
cedar ;—PT hi>Ta ha-, Te ha. 15. hiila, hii] breathe > UA hi*-, hi*k*i>Tb 
ixki-, H hi-k*is-, hik’si, Tar iwi, Pap i-ba, A iiyo- (<*hihi-);—PT hdla, 
hé>Ta Te ha’. 

AT k>UAk, PT k. 16. ko?u buffalo> UA ku-, kucu>SP kutu"-, CNP 
kucu;—PT ko?o-n>Ta kon-, SI k6, SJ k6?6y. 17. kowa, kow plant, tree> 
UA kuwa, ku*-, k”a tree, wood > H ko, k¥a-, Tar guSi stick, Op kuh-t, C ki, A 
k¥a'wi tree, kili plant;—PT ko plant>Ta ko-, Te ka leaf, kin inflorescence. 

AT k’>UA k, PT k’. 18. k’a rest in place, sit, lie>UA ka, kate, kaci 
> Tb hal-, H kata sit, kaci lie, SP kara-, C ka, A ka be;—PT k’o, k’0?0 >Ta 
k’uo lie, Te k’o lie, k’u?u put. 19. k’awo, k’awora neck > UA kura, ku*->L 
qara, Ca -qil, Tb kula:-$SP kura-, Tar gu‘ta, C kipi, A ket-;—PT k’awo 
>Ta k’ao-, I, IS k’oa, SI k’e. 

AT k‘>UAk, PT k‘. 20. k‘an” Jeg> UA ka*- (-si or -pe-si) leg, thigh> H 
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kasi, Tb hap&i--, Tar gasi-, A ikSi- foot, leg, Pap kahyo;—PT k‘6w, k‘i>Ta 
xi-, J hd, SI 21. k‘a?0, k‘a? corn >UA (ke?o>) kas, SP 
ka’o; Op kawotii pluck corn, A ka’l- roasted corn;—PT k‘a grain of corn, seed 
>Ta xa-, SJ k‘e, Ha k‘ili. 

AT k*¥>UA k’”, PT 22. k*ena, k”en hard, hard material>UA k*ina, 
k¥e"->H k*inavi oak, L k*i-la oak, SP k*iya- scrub oak, A k*etoa 
compress, leather ;—PT k*é hard, metal, iron>Tak*é-, I, SI, SJ k*é-. 

AT k*’a>UA or ko, PT ko. 23. wild canine>UA k”a-, ko-> 
H k*e'w wolf, A koyo- coyote, NTep bami coyote ;—PT ko-l wolf>Ta kol-, 
I kar-. 

AT k”’>UA PT k”’. 24. eat >UA ko>C A Op 
g’a, Tar go-, goa, Tb wele*h- swallow, Pap bah swallow;—PT k’’o->Ta 
k’ola eat, kole’ne food, Te ko eaten. 25. k*’ ux" in” chipmunk > UA (kuwiw>) 
ku->H kona, CNP kooce gopher;—PT k’’ux*iw>Ta _ k’uox"iw-, 
Te kuwiye. 

AT k**>UA k*, PT x”. 26. k*‘ela, k*‘e] dragging, tail>UA (k*ela, 
k*dla>) kve*-, k¥a*- dragging, k’asi tail > Tb wargi'n- drag, Op g*ito limp, 
A k*in- lame, C k’anaSe be tired, SP k’asi- tail, Tar wasi tail, C tail, 
Pap bahi éail;—PT tail>Ta x%é-, I Te 27. k”‘iya take, get, 
pick up>UA kvViyi, k¥e*-, k*ésa>A kvi, C Tb wi'S-, wak-, SP k*20-, 
H k*3sa, Tar wi harvest ;—PT x*iya>Ta x"ia. 

AT1>UAI1, PT |, initially t. 28. lawa, law mouth>UA lawa, léw speak, 
say>L alvo-, Tb ala‘w-, H lava’yi, Tar neo-, C niu, A ilwia, Tep nio; 
PT to- mouth> Ta to-, I, IS ta-, J tye-, SI so. 

ATI>UAs, PT t. 29. ta grandmother> UA su->H so-, Tar usu-, Op su-, 
A si?-, Pap hu-;—PT ti-> Ta li-tu -nother’s mother. 30. ti flower, herb, grass > 
UA si, siwa>H si-, SP S99, Tar siwa-, C Susu (<Siw), A Siwi-, Soti-, Tep 
hioSi-;—PT ti> Ta ti-, I, IS ti, J tyu-. 31. tiwa woman> UA siwa, siw-, su-> 
A siwa‘-, sowa’-, L Suna, Ca sunama daughter, H siwa younger sister ;— 
PT tiw->Ta tiw-, I tiu-, IS tiu, J tyo. 32. to tree, wood >UA so, sdho>H 
séh6'vi tree, cottonwood, CNP sobi- cottonwood, C su oak, A Some- elder 
tree ;—PT to wood>Ta }ho-, I, IS fa, J tyi8. 

AT m>UAm, PT m. 33. ma Aand>UA ma in nearly all languages, and 
ma- action with the hand in all known;—PT ma-n>Ta min- I, IS man, J 
mate, SI min. 34. mawa, maw see>UA mawa, ma*-, mawi, mai*->Op 
miwa eye, C mua know, Tb ma‘g- know, H ma‘ci be visible, ma‘ta show, 
Tar mati be visible, know, A mati know, SP mai*- find;—PT mow>mu> 
Ta mi, I, IS, J ma, SI muu. 35. mela, me] go, walk > UA mela, me*-, meya > 
L mona, CNP mia, SP mia-, Tb miy-, ma‘ig-, Tar ma, C me, A mika, 
Tep mor run;—PT mé>Ta mé, Te mé, I m/ come. 36. miiri, mii?miiri 
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turn>UA meri, mera>H mari twist, curl, L morwapi8- firedrill, A malina 
turn, malaka- spindle, mamalwas- firedrill;—PT mowoli>Ta muoli return. 

AT n>UAn, PT n. 37. ne?a, ne? J>UA ne’e, ne?, ne, in nearly all UA 
languages;—PT na> Ta, I, IS, SI, J na. 

AT p>UAp, PT p. 38. pa older brother > UA pa, pa-va (= pa-pa), pa-ci > 
H pa‘va, CNP pabi, Tb pazi-, Tar vati, Op va, C haci, A atka-; PT po, 
po-po> Ta popo-, I, IS papa-, Pi -pupu-, SI pare, J pap-a. The Zuni word 
is papa. 39. pahi, pahi-wa, pai ‘hree>UA pahi, pahiw, pai in all UA lan- 
guages, e.g., H pahiw, pay-;—PT poyuwo>Ta po’yuo, IS patua, I paéo, 
SI poye. 40. piibi fower>UA pi>Tb ibi- flower, ibi-?- to bloom, A ic-, 
ic-molini to bud;—PT pobi>Ta pobe-, Pic pom-, Te poi. See above for 
AT b. 

AT p’>UA p, PT p’. 41. p’a water>UA pa in nearly all UA languages 
(pa- pertaining to water in all);—PT p’o>Ta p’o-, I, IS, J p’a, SI p’o. 
42. p’a?a, p’a?a-)” road >UA poe>powe, po*->Tb poh*-, L pe*-, H pé*-, 
SP po:-, Tar vowe-, Op vowe, C huye, A owi, 0?-;—PT p’iyé>Ta p’ié-. 
43. p’o younger brother>UA po, poni, poci>Tar voni, V poci, Op vo-, C 
hu, huci;—PT p’o(-y-) > Ta p’dy-, I p’ai-, J pe-tue (for p’e-?). 

AT p‘>UA p, PT 44. p‘o, p‘oho hair >UA pdho, po*->H 
down, Tb po'n- cut hair, poh*- body hair, Op powa-t hat;—PT p‘o->Ta 
p‘o-, I, IS p‘a, J fwola, SJ p‘o hairy. 45. p‘u blow> UA pu-, puya, puca>H 
povoya (<*puya), Tb puSk-, C hice, A pica;—PT p‘u, p‘uci>Ta p‘uci, 
I p‘u, Te fe-re (a writing for p‘e-re?). 

ATs>UAs, PT s. 46. se?a jay> UA (by assimilation) > H si?a;— 
PT se>Te se- bluejay. But if the Te word is cognate with Ta su‘-le’na b/ue- 
bird, as is possible since Te e may correspond to Ta u, then the PT form 
must have been *su-<*sowa-, and the AT could only have been *sii?a; 
cf. no. 55. 

AT t>UA t, PT t. 47. taga deer >UA teke>SP tayaa-, CNP tahaé, 
ONP tahaca, Tb tohi--(=a L form, loan?) ;—PT ta(x) elk>Ta ta-, Te ta. 
48. tiin”a, speak>UA tin”a, ten”a, ten->Tb tin’a’- name, H to 
name, Tar dewe be named, SP tania- tell, A tenewa tell ;—-PT tow >ti>Ta, 
I, IS, SI ti. 

AT t’>UA t, PT t’. 49. t’ega, t’egela, t’ege] cut>UA téka, tekala, 
téke*-> Tb taha, H t3ka, tako*-, SP tayani-, CNP ckaw, A teki;—PT t’eyé> 
vé>Ta t’é. 50. tiiva, tiiva-] nut, pine-nut>UA téva*->SP tava*-, 
H téva, Tb taba*-; —PT t’ow>Ta t’ow-, Te t’o. 

AT t‘>UA t, PT t‘. 51. t‘awa, t‘aw sun, day>UA tawa, ta*-, ta-> 
H ta‘la, ta‘wa, Tb ta’-, SP ta-, tava, Tar dawe day, A Aawia shine, Kap- 
dawn (<*ta*pa);—PT t‘ow->t‘u-, t‘u-le>Ta t‘u'le’na, I, IS t‘uri-, and 
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probably Te t‘an. 52. t‘aho flour, grind>UA (téo>) tu-, tusi, tusu>Tb 
tu’i'-, u'd-, tu’S-, H tosi, SP tuSu-, Tar dusi-, Op tiih, C ti8i, A te-si;— 
PT t‘a0>Ta t‘a0- flour. 

AT 6>UA c before u and t elsewhere, PT s. 53. 6aho man, person >UA 
teho, te- man, tlyu, tu boy>Tar dehoi man, H ta-wat someone, tiyo boy, 
A te- someone, Tb tu:?ilam boy, C tiri child (<*tiyu);—PT sa0-ne man>Ta 
sao’nena, I, IS saoni-, J Sot, SI sé. 54. bun” water >UA cu*-, cuya, cu*ta 
> Pap Sudaki, Tep su'di, Op ciitutai drip, A tipi-, cito- drip ;—PT si(w) 
drink>Ta, I, IS si, SI sin”e, J 55. bluebird > UA curu> H coro; 
—PT sule>Ta su'le’na; but cf. no. 46. 

AT w>UA w, PT w; in PT this w non-initially and that arising as a 
glide between vowels combines with the preceding vowel, but w proceeding 
from AT v remains (cf. 4, 50). 56. wa*k’i be dry, wasted, thin>UA wa*ki 
>Tb wa’g-, wa'gi?-, H la‘ki, Tar waki, Op g¥ai, A wa*ki;—PT wok’i>Ta 
wok’i thin (but if this is merely wo not+k’i-ma thick, then the AT recon- 
struction must be discarded). 57. wen”e, wen” comb, brush>UA wen*e, 
we"-, wesi>Tb wana*-, H wasi, SP woasia- feather;—PT wé->Ta wé-t-. 
58. wa, waye two>UA wo, woye>Tb wo-, L we-, H lé-, léye, Y g”oi, Tar 
o-ka, Op go-, gode, Hui hotat, A o-me?;—PT wi, wiyi>Ta wi-, wi’ ?ina, I, 
IS wisi, J wis, SI wiye. 

AT x*>UA w, PT x”. 59. x*iga hoe>UA wika>H wika, A wik-, Tar 
wika- planting stick;—PT x*iya>Ta x"ia-d-. 60. x*iiva to whip, beat>UA 
wéva, wi*->H waiva, wi‘pi, Tb wup, wuba’-, Tar wipi,- C ve, A wewe- 
drum, witeki beat, whip, Pap gaga;—PT x*ow>Ta x6na beat, x*6n-tu a 
whip; the nasalization of the Ta vowel and the disappearance of the PT w 
are not accounted for, unless that be the reflex of *ow before n. See no. 25 
for internal x”. 

AT y>UA y, PT y (zero before e or i). 61. ya*, ya*pewi sleep >UA 
ya*-, ya*pewi>Tb yahta-mu’g-, SP apoi-, H (*ypawi>) powi;—PT ya, 
yapiw > Ta yiapiw-, I, IS ya, SI yo-k‘o. 62. ya sing>UA ya->Tb ya'n,- 
SP yaya- yell, C raxna um; cf. UA ya"-pa mocking-bird (H, SP);—PT 
yo->Ta yo-t’o (t’o do, make, i.e., make a song, a singing), J za(?). 63. yena, 
ye"- go, run>UA yena, ye"-, yewa>SP yuni- (<yoni), H ya‘ta, Tar 
eye’na, Op de, C ri, rix, Tb a:yaw- stray, A yewa rush;—PT & come>Ta é, 
Te %e (?), I, IS, J 1. 64. yena, yen sit>UA yan->ya"sa>Tb yanz-, H 
yese, Y yesa, Tar asi, C ras, Tep dah;—PT é>Ta é@, I1, SI 7é, SJ éy. 

AT ?>UA ?, PT zero (or ?). 65. bathe, wash>UA ala, ?a*-, ?a*ki, 
®asi>H ?a’si, L a‘$i, Op ahra rain, Tar aake swim (<*?a*ki), A altia bathe, 
aaki swim;—PT o>Ta o wash. 66. ?eme, en” you (sg. and pl.) >UA 
eme, en”e >forms in most UA languages (these are not cited because they 
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are complicated by grammatical additions);—PT é(w)>Ta é, I, IS 1, 
SI G?a. 67. ?uhu child>UA ?u-, hu->CNP oha?’a, Tar u?ta, Op ussi, 
Hui ui-mali young girl, H -hoya little;—PT uu-, u- child, little>Ta u-, 
I uu-, SJ 

68. ciga cut. 69. c’ewa spruce. 70. cila see.71.¢iyu dog. 72. g*iya sharp point. 
73. hi what. 74. hara go. 75. k’a?a point, tooth. 76. k’awa good. 77. ta?a boil. 
78. lowa stop, end. 79. meka give. 80. mura roll. 81. musa cat, feline animal. 
82. paguyu fish. 83. pawa die, cease. 84. piyali heart. 85. p’iya peak, moun- 
tain. 86. p‘a fire. 87. p‘ala wrap, tie. 88. p‘a?a hold. 89. tan’a man, father. 
90. ton”i winter. 91. tu tree. 92 tii buy. 93. t’a strike. 94. t’iina antelope. 
95. t‘ewa see, find. 96. wa plant, stem. 97. wahara flee. 98. x*iila shake, wave. 
99. ya go, carry. 100. ?alen” ant. 101. ?en¥a, ?ela blood. 102. ?i?a this. 
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LINGUISTIC DISTRIBUTIONS AND POLITICAL 
GROUPS OF THE GREAT BASIN 
SHOSHONEANS By JULIAN H. STEWARD 


N 1925, Kroeber! indicated the general distribution of the divisions of 

the Shoshonean family, but was handicapped by lack of detailed infor- 
mation from the Great Basin of Nevada, Idaho, and Utah. The nature and 
location of the political divisions of these groups, moreover, was im- 
perfectly known except in a few, generally marginal regions,? and nothing 
had been recorded concerning the Shoshoni and their immediate neighbors 
occupying the central portion of the area. Present data,’ however, make it 
possible to bound the main linguistic divisions of the Great Basin with some 
accuracy and to define and locate most of the political divisions of the Sho- 
shoni and their neighbors. 


LINGUISTIC DISTRIBUTIONS 


The area is occupied by three divisions of the Shoshonean linguistic 
family: 

1. Northern Paiute, Kroeber’s Mono-Paviotso division,* extends from 
eastern California in Owens Valley (formerly called Eastern Mono), north- 
ward through western Nevada and northeastern California into southern 
and eastern Oregon to an undetermined distance. Lewis and Clark reported 
“Snakes” (probably Northern Paiute) on the Deschutes River’ and Ogden 
reported “Snakes” (again, probably Northern Paiute) on the John Day 


1A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California (Bulletin, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, No. 78, 1925), fig. 52. 

2 R. H. Lowie, The Northern Shoshone (Anthropological Papers, American Museum of 
Natural History, Vol. 2, pp. 169-306, 1909); idem, Notes on Shoshonean Ethnography (same 
series, Vol. 20, pp. 191-314, 1924); J. H. Steward, Ethnography of the Owens Valley Paiute 
(University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 33, pp. 
233-338, 1933); Isabel T. Kelly, Ethnography of the Surprise Valley Paiute (same series, Vol. 
31, pp. 67-209, 1932); idem, Southern Paiute Bands (American Anthropologist, Vol. 36, 
pp. 548-60, 1934). 

3 These data were gathered during 1935 on a trip financed by the University of California 
and a grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research Council and during 1936 on a trip for the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. Identity of linguistic groups was established by forty test 
vocabularies of one hundred words each, procured from Shoshoni of California, Nevada, Utah, 
and Idaho, and from Northern Paiute, Bannock, Gosiute, Ute, and Southern Paiute. 

4A. L. Kroeber, Shoshonean Dialects of California (University of California Publications 
in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 4, pp. 66-165, 1907). 

5 R. G. Thwaites, ed., Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 1804-1806 
(New York, 1905), Vol. 3, pp. 147-49. 
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River and in the vicinity of Malheur Lake.’ The language is very similar 
throughout this entire area, varying from locality to locality only in minor 
features. Dialectic divisions do not appear to coincide with political 
divisions. 

The tradition that a non-Paiute people (Pit River?) inhabited the 
vicinity of Lovelock, Nevada, about three generations ago was reported 
by a Northern Paiute informant from near Winnemucca.’ 

A vocabulary from the Bannock, who occupied the Snake itiver in the 
vicinity of Fort Hall jointly with Shoshoni, is almost identical with those 
obtained from Northern Paiute. 

2. The Shoshoni, Kroeber’s Shoshoni-Comanche division, extended 
from the region of Little Lake and Death Valley in California, northward 
across most of the eastern half of Nevada into northern Utah, southern and 
eastern Idaho, a little of adjoining Montana and western Wyoming. The 
vocabularies show that the language is substantially the same throughout 
this area, varying, like Northern Paiute, only slightly from one locality to 
another. It differs, moreover, but little from Comanche which was claimed 
by most informants who had heard it to be intelligible to them. 

The peoples near Death Valley designated by Kroeber as Koso*® speak 
the same language as the Nevada Shoshoni. Panamint Valley and probably 
the southern portion of Death Valley, however, were occupied by Kawaiisii, 
who were mixed with Shoshoni in the northern ends of each valley.® 
Kawaiisii is of the Ute-Chemehuevi division. 

It is probable that peoples living just south of Little Lake and called 
Wavitc (“‘mean’’) by Shoshoni were Tiibatulabal who had thrust a short 
distance into the desert. No informant of this group, however, could be 
found. 

Shoshoni occupied Nevada as far west as Columbus Salt Marsh, Ione 


®°T. C. Elliott, The Peter Skeene Ogden Journals (Quarterly, Oregon Historical Society, 
Vol. 10, 1909), trip of 1826, p. 349; (ibid., Vol. 11, 1910), trip of 1826-1827, p. 208. 

7 L. L. Loud and M. R. Harrington (Lovelock Cave, University of California Publications 
in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 25, pp. 1-183, 1929) give several versions of this 
tradition (pp. 165-69). 

8 Handbook, pl. 1 and pp. 589-92. 

® The Panamint Valley Kawaiisii were called Miigiiniiwii by Shoshoni. Two vocabularies 
were obtained from Tom Spratt, one-quarter Shoshoni, one-quarter Kawaiisii, one-half White. 
His “Shoshoni” vocabulary is very close to Kroeber’s Shikaviyam or Koso (Shoshonean Dia- 
lects, pp. 71-89) and both are the same as my various Shoshoni vocabularies. Tom Spratt’s 
Miigiiniiwii vocabulary is almost identical with Kroeber’s Kawaiisii (ibid.) and was said to 
have been spoken also in the South Fork (Kings River?) Valley, in Kelsey Valley, and in the 
Tehachapi region, California. 
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Valley, Smith Creek Valley, Reese River Valley, and Battle Mountain. 
The high region in the vicinity of Owyhee on the Nevada-Idaho border was 
not permanently settled but was visited in summer by Humboldt and Snake 
River Shoshoni and by a few Northern Paiute. Shoshoni occupied the 
Snake River in Idaho to the vicinity of Boise, where they mixed with 
Northern Paiute and sometimes with visiting Nez Percé. They were also 
in the mountainous portion of the upper Salmon River and in a small strip 
of Montana across the continental divide. The Wyoming Shoshoni cannot 
be definitely bounded because their somewhat nomadic habits and their 
clashes with Crow and Blackfoot made their location somewhat unstable. 
The Shoshoni of eastern Idaho and Utah and of Wyoming, especially the 
bands which possessed horses at an early date, were often called Snake, 
though this name has also loosely been applied to other Shoshoni and some- 
times to Oregon Paiute. 

On the east, the Shoshoni adjoined Southern Paiute in southern Nevada, 
where the boundary according to my informants differed but slightly from 
that given by Kelly.'® North of this, they abutted Ute in the Sevier Desert 
of Utah, at Utah Lake, and, in northeastern Utah, were separated from 
them by the Uintah Mountains, which run east and west. Shoshoni on the 
southeastern edge of Great Salt Lake were called ““‘Weber Ute,’’ though the 
language is similar to that of other Shoshoni. Vocabularies from the 
Gosiute, who were somewhat isolated in the vast deserts lying south and 
southwest of Great Salt Lake, are also Shoshoni. Their distinctiveness 
seems to have resulted from their isolation, and their extreme cultural 
poverty, but their language is in no way unique. Gosiute is from gosip: (dust, 
from the alkali flats) + Ute." 

3. Southern Paiute belong to Kroeber’s Ute-Chemehuevi division. Their 
location on the accompanying map is taken from Kelly,” though the Las 
Vegas “‘band”’ is subdivided according to my own information. 

The Ute, belonging also to Kroeber’s Ute-Chemehuevi division, oc- 
cupied eastern Utah, Colorado west of the Rocky Mountains, and, ac- 
cording to Southern Ute informants, traveled seasonally by horse to the 
east of the Rocky Mountains. They were also formerly in a small portion of 
northeastern Arizona that is now occupied by Navajo and in a part of 
northern New Mexico. 

10 Southern Paiute Bands. 

"1 Informants could offer no explanation of the designation Ute for these people. All 
Shoshoni call themselves num: or num*. The origin of Shoshoni is unknown though aplausible 
guess derives it from so (much) sonip (grass), refering to the covering of house floors. 

2 Southern Paiute Bands. 
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POLITICAL GROUPS 


It is not wholly revealing to record merely that a group had a chief ‘or 
considered itself a band, for neither the nature and extent of the authority 
delegated to the chief nor the kind of solidarity among members of the band 
is self-evident. Moreover, novel conditions and concepts introduced by the 
white man often radically altered native groupings, bringing solidarity and 
chieftain’s authority where it had not previously existed. 

A definition of Shoshonean groups in terms of those economic, social, 
and religious activities which produce group cohesion and of the political 
control required for those activities, places some ‘“‘bands” in a new light 
and demonstrates that there were at least two very unlike types of political 
groups in the area: (1) village organization, in which habitual association 
and cooperation was limited to the inhabitants of a single village; (2) band 
organization, variable in its social and economic foundation, but always 
entailing cooperation, some centralized political control, and a sense of 
solidarity among inhabitants of a well-defined territory. 

Village organizations occurred amr~ng Shoshoni of Nevada, western 
Idaho, western and northwestern Utah, and probably among many 
Northern Paiute and Southern Paiute. There is reason to suspect that 
prior to the introduction of the horse, it may have occurred among some of 
the eastern Idaho and Utah Shoshoni and among some of the Ute. 

Among the Nevada Shoshoni, restriction of political organization to the 
village is a function of social and economic activities. These Shoshoni were 
primarily gatherers. Their habitat is a high, semi-arid steppe, which con- 
sists of a monotonous succession of long, sage-covered valleys separated by 
lofty mountain ranges which run north and south. The valleys yielded only 
sparse crops of brush and grass seeds; the mountains, receiving greater 
rainfall, supported juniper and pine nut trees and various species of edible 
seeds and roots. Game, everywhere scarce, consisted of rabbits and antelope 
in the valleys, deer and mountain sheep in the mountains. The scarcity of 
foods and the simple devices for procuring, transporting and storing them 
restricted population to an average of one person to fifteen or twenty 
square miles. A few, exceptionally fertile localities had one person to two 
square miles, while abnormally arid regions, like the Great Salt Lake 
Desert, had one person to fifty or sixty square miles. Poor transportational 
facilities made it physically impossible for large aggregates of people to 
assemble for any considerable time. Winter villages, consequently, com- 
prised only two to ten or fifteen families living near their food caches and 
ordinarily several miles from neighboring villages. From spring to fall, 
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individual families, or at most two or three related families, wandered to- 
gether foraging for food. 

It might seem that the inhabitants of each valley, which is an isolated 
topographic unit, would tend to associate with one another in such a man- 
ner as to form a band. As a matter of fact, they did associate sufficiently 
to have slight unity and each area of this kind is indicated on the map as a 
“district.” But the unity was incomplete, people of one valley often co- 
operating with residents of neighboring valleys for various reasons. 

Probably the most important factor bringing together people from 
neighboring areas was the pine nut. The pine nut, which was without 
question the major food, was erratic in its yieid from year to year. A given 
locality yielded a crop only once in two, three, or four years, but when it 
did yield, the 2bundance was many times what the local population could 
have harvestea. People having poor crops in their own region therefore 
travelled to places of plenty and it would have been absurd for the resi- 
dents of the favored locality to repel them for poaching. There was, in fact, 
no concept whatever of group ownership of food territories. 

The pine nut, therefore, induced a comparatively unsettled life; a family 
journeyed each year to areas where the crop was most convenient or the 
harvest most promising. Although it customarily returned to its winter 
home if economically feasible, it frequently found itself wintering with 
people from the west one year, with peop’: from the east the following year, 
in widely separated localities. 

Other economic and social activities failed to introduce sufficient 
regularity in Shoshoni associations to offset the effect of pine nut gathering. 
The annual communal rabbit drive, usually held in the fall, was undertaken 
by people who found themselves together at pine nut time and was led by 
the most experienced and capable person available. Likewise, the spring 
antelope drive brought together people who had wintered in the proximity 
of antelope country and was led by whatever antelope shaman was present. 
Dances usually accompanied these activities, but if they were held at other 
times, people within convenient distance assembled for a few days. There 
were no gatherings for purely religious purposes. The difficulties of trans- 
porting food to central locations made it impossible to maintain large 
gatherings for communal activities for more than a few weeks during each 
year. In fact, most gatherings occurred when cooperative collecting pro- 
duced an abnormally large food supply for a brief period. The most stable 
political group among Nevada Shoshoni, therefore, was the small winter 
village with its somewhat shifting population and its informal headman. 
But even village cohesion was loose and the head man had little authority 
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except to arrange minor, local dances and to decide when people should go 
to collect seeds and pine nuts. He might direct hunts, though often a special 
man led rabbit drives and perhaps some other man took charge of deer or 
mountain sheep hunts. 

The village population naturally comprised many related persons, but, 
as circumstances of food supply, size of an individual family, choice of resi- 
dence for various personal reasons, and other factors made postmarital 
residence variable and entailed frequent changes in residence, each village 
was not a single lineage. There was no rule of village exogamy. 

Aggregates of people larger than the village were not only necessarily 
transient but, in successive years, often brought together very different 
families under different leaders. From southern Nevada to southern Idaho, 
consequently, Shoshoni society resembled a vast net, the people of each 
village being linked to those of villages on all sides by varied economic and 
social activities as well as by marriage. There were no land-owning bands, 
no important property rights, no exogamy other than that connected with 
the bilateral family. 

The transformation of Shoshoni political groups wrought by the arrival 
of the White man contrasts sharply with the native organization. In the 
Humboldt River Valley, where the racial impact was most severe, the 
introduction of horses and other features of the White man’s economy made 
possible the amalgamation of formerly independent villages, and warfare, 
which was unknown in aboriginal days, provided a motive for banding 
together. A loose organization developed and Tiimok, a former nonentity, 
became chief. When the wars were over, however, this band was dissolved, 
the Indians became attached to White communities, and Tiimok promptly 
lost all authority. Indians now speak of Tiimok as a great chief who led a 
large band, but careful inquiry shows clearly that his sole functions per- 
tained to matters incident to the arrival of the White man and that so vast 
a band could not have existed under native conditions—a fact demonstrat- 
ing the need of careful investigation of the dynamic aspects of native 
political institutions. 

Western Idaho, though north of the habitat of the pine nut, maintained 
a type of Shoshoni society very similar to that of Nevada. Salmon, the 
principal food, was very abundant in the Snake River and supported a 
series of small villages which were slightly more stable than those in 
Nevada. Also, fish weirs and traps, used only by their builders who were 
members of the same village, tended to fix group ownership of fishing places. 
But seed areas, like those in Nevada, were free to all. The Snake River 
Shoshoni had no bands, for there were no factors to give cohesion to groups 
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larger than the village. Communal hunts were much less important than in 
Nevada and dances which were sometimes attended by the inhabitants of 
several different villages gave only a very temporary alliance. 

Throughout most of this area of village organization, people were 
designated only as inhabitants of a named locality. In the north, however, 
there was some tendency to name people after a conspicuous food of their 
area, e.g., Salmon Eaters on the Snake River, though a given locality was 
often named differently by its various neighbors. 

Present evidence suggests that most of the Northern Paiute had village 
rather than true band groups, though none have been described in te:ms 
which permit classifying them according to present definitions. 

Band organizations rests upon somewhat different conditions in the 
western and eastern portions of the Great Basin. In Owens Valley, Cali- 
fornia, where the population was unusually dense—one person to two 
square miles—the terrain was divided into small areas, each owned and 
defended against trespass by its inhabitants. Solidarity was produced 
among band members by the proximity of their more or less permanent 
habitations and by habitual cooperation in rabbit drives, deer hunts, 
antelope hunts, irrigation, much seed gathering and dances. The main 
function of the band chief was to arrange these communal functions and to 
send invitations to outsiders to join. Actual direction of each activity 
usually fell to some person of special ability. 

Shoshoni of the Death Valley and Little Lake regions had a somewhat 
similar organization, though the concept of band ownership of land rapidly 
disappears among Shoshoni. To some extent, a sense of solidarity among 
inhabitants of a given region may have diffused from Owens Valley. In 
the Death Valley region, however, habitual cooperation with one’s neigh- 
bors was virtually a necessity caused by the physical impossibility of 
traversing the wide, waterless deserts for frequent association with other 
people. In like manner, some of the Gosiute Shoshoni inhabiting oases in 
the vast deserts south of Great Salt Lake approximated band organization. 

Among eastern Shoshoneans, activities pertaining to band life usually 
involve the horse. There is reason to suspect that, with the exception of 
groups occupying country with abundant buffalo, many eastern Shoshoni 
were once very similar to Nevada Shoshoni, and that the early introduction 
of the horse brought a changed ecology which provided a basis for band 
organization. In 1832, Bonneville” noted a contrast between the Shoshoni 


18 Washington Irving, The Adventures of Captain Bonneville, U.S.A., in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Far West (Pawnee Edition, 2 vols., New York, 1898), Vol. 1, pp. 329-34. 
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above and below Twin Falls on the Snake River, expressing amazement at 
the impoverished and disorganized condition of the latter. Twin Fall is the 
eastern limit of salmon and the western limit of bottom lands where horses 
could be grazed. Horses were already common in the Fort Hall region at 
the time of Bonneville’s visit. Other travelers have noted the extraordinary 
differences between the Ute and Gosiute. Escalante, in 1776," seems to have 
encountered horses among many Ute and definite bands and chiefs in the 
vicinity of Utah Lake. By the arrival of the Mormon pioneers in 1847, Ute 
were travelling widely over the country on horseback. 

The importance of the horse in primitive economy and the consequent 
social and political effects should not be underestimated. The horse makes it 
possible either to transport food to a central point where a large population 
may assemble and live more or less permanently or for members of separate 
villages to communicate and cooperate with one another. It is an empirical 
fact that the western limit of the horse also was the western limit of true 
bands. 

Bands of the eastern Shoshoneans are bilateral or composite,” that is, 
consist of many families which, being unrelated, permit band endogamy. 
Political contro] is vested in one or more chiefs, certain men having special 
authority for warfare, hunting, dancing, and other activities. Thanks io 
strong Plains influence, war honors carried great prestige value and gave 
their possessors considerable civil as well as military authority. Although 
each band occupied a fairly well defined territory within which it usually 
ranged for food, there was little if any band ownership of territory. In fact, 
the great distances travelled seasonally on horseback entailed frequent 
association of neighboring bands (as of Idaho and Wyoming Shoshoni 
bands, which sometimes united temporarily), much traversing of neighbors’ 
territories, and, indeed, invasion, even by Idaho Shoshoni and Utah Ute of 
buffalo country east of the Rocky Mountains, sometimes within the range 
of hostile tribes. 

Fairly exact inf. rmation is now available on the location of most of the 
eastern Shoshoni bands. The Salmon River Shoshoni (Salmon Eaters, 
Mountain Sheep Eaters, or, more commonly, Lemhi Shoshoni) were 
aboriginally similar to the peoples of the lower Snake River. They lived in 
five or more independent villages, isolated in the mountains, and became 


4 Diary and Travels of Fray Francisco Antanasio Dominguez and Fray Silvestre Velez de 
Escalante to Discover a Route from the Presidio of Santa Fe, New Mexico, to Monterey in South- 
ern California (in W. R. Harris, The Catholic Church in Utah, Salt Lake City, 1909, pp. 136-84). 

% In The Economic and Social Basis of Primitive Bands (Essays in Anthropology in Honor 
of Alfred Louis Kroeber, Berkeley, 1936, pp. 331-50) I contrasted this type with patrilineal, 
localized, exogamous bands. 
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welded into a single band only when, at the instigation of the government 
and after the acquisition of many horses, they settled on the Lemhi River, 
where a small band, possessing a few horses had previously lived.” Even 
then, however, many families remained in the mountains. 

The greater part of southern Idaho was occupied by the Bohogue’ 
(bohovi, sage brush+ gue’, butte) band, which consisted of Northern Paiute 
(Bannock) and Shoshoni, wintering in the vicinity of Fort Hall, and travel- 
ling on horseback as far as Camas Prairie to the west, Wyoming to the 
east. A single chief, usually a Bannock, directed these movements, aided by 
various other men who took charge of different activities. Raids by Black- 
foot and some warfare with Ute further welded the unity of this band. 

Other smaller, but similar bands of Shoshoni were the Rabbit Eaters 
(Kamu diika) of the Port Neuf River and vicinity, the Huki Eaters 
(Hiikiin diika, from hiiki, a wild seed) of the Bear River, Utah, the Fish 
Eaters (Panwi diika) of Cache Valley and vicinity, and the ““‘Weber Ute” 
of the region of Salt Lake City. It is possible that there were other, small 
bands in this general area. 

Wyoming Shoshoni within historic times seemed to have formed a 
single band under the chieftainship of Washakie, though it is probable that 
several distinct native bands were united when Plains warfare, which was 
intensified by dislocation of tribes, the introduction of fire arms and other 
factors incident to the coming of the White man, made amalgamation a 
virtual necessity. 

it is now possible to map Ute bands only in central Utah and south- 
western Colorado. There is little question, however, that, excepting a few 
small, scattered groups which were isolated in some of the inaccessible 
by-ways of the almost impenetrable portions of the upper Colorado plateau, 
the Ute ranged on horseback in strong bands. Warfare, especially with 
Arapaho and Crow, stimulated band growth. 

Some of the Ute bands are: Utah Lake (Tiimpanagots, from tiimbi, 
stone, panagots, canyon mouth); Sevier Lake (Pavandiits or Pahvant Ute, 
“water people’’); Sampits (probably named from a chief); Pavogogwunsin, 
of the upper Sevier River and Fish Lake Regions; the Uintah, of the 
Uintah Basin;!? the White River Utes, probably to their east in Colorado; 
the Uncompahgre Utes, probably to their southeast in Colorado; the Pa 


16 Lewis and Clark (0. cit., Vol. 2, p. 347) observed a small band with about four hundred 
horses on the Lemhi River. 

17 The Ashley-Smith Explorations and the Discovery of a Central Route to the Pacific, 1822- 
1829 (Cleveland, 1918, p. 151) records meeting Ute with horses at the mouth of the Uintah 
River. The Indians claimed a territory 150 miles long, 100 miles wide, the mouth of the river 
being its center. 
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Utes (water Utes) in southeastern Utah, northeastern Arizona, south- 
western Colorado; the Wi’namanute, in the valleys of the Animas, Los 
Pinos, and Piedra Rivers in southwestern Colorado; the Kapota on the 
headwaters of the Rio Grande east of the last in Colorado and northern 
New Mexico. An amalgamation of most of the Colorado bands, including 
the Uncompahgres, took place under the leadership of Ouray within historic 
times. 

The Southern Paiute must remain in some doubt until Kelly’s full data 
are published. Although she has mapped fifteen ‘‘bands,” defined as 
“dialectic units with political concomitants,” it is not ce tain that a more 
complete definition would correspond with that used here. So long as the 
Southern Paiute remained on foot, it is difficult to see how people inhabiting 
so vast a region as that allotted to some of the bands could possibly have 
cooperated with one another in a sufficient number of enterprises to produce 
a truly centralized political control and a sense of solidarity with other 
occupants of the territory. Data have not been advanced to show that the 
bands were functional in other respects. 

My own investigations among Kelly’s “Las Vegas band,’’ show that it 
actually comprised at least three bands of the kind defined here (so entered 
on map).'* These bands were not unlike those of the Shoshoni of the Death 
Valley region, except that the villages were given somewhat greater fixity 
by the practise of a smail amount of horticulture. It is likely that a greater 
number of political units existed among pre-horse Southern Paiute than the 
fifteen bands recorded by Kelly and that Powell’s and Ingall’s list of thirty- 
one “‘tribes’? may have been more nearly correct. There are indisputable 
records that political groups were consolidated into larger units among all 
other Shoshoneans after the influence of the White man was felt. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
D. C. 


18 Baldwin Mdllhausen (Dairy of a Journey from the Mississippi to the Coast of the Pacific, 
London, 1858, Vol. 2., p. 296) noted that Southern Paiute in the Mohave desert region did 
not have horses in 1858. 
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AFRICAN GODS AND CATHOLIC SAINTS IN 
NEW WORLD NEGRO BELIEF' By MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


HE tendency of native peoples who have had long contact with 

Catholicism to achieve a syncretism between their aboriginal religious 
beliefs and the doctrines and rituals of the Church has received notice in the 
case of various folk. Best known in this connection are the Indians of Central 
America, Mexico, and the southwestern part of the United States, where 
the phenomenon has been emphasized in the literature. The somewhat more 
thoroughgoing assimilation of Christian and pagan beliefs which has taken 
place among New World Negroes has, however, gone in large measure 
unrecognized. In Mexico and among some Indian tribes of the Southwest, 
assimilation has generally taken the form of the survival of aboriginal 
custom in a system of belief and ritual praciises the outer forms of which 
are predominantly Catholic. In the case of the New World Negroes who live 
under Catholic influence in Brazil, Cuba and Haiti, however, the exchange 
has been less one-sided, and the elements ancestral to the present-day 
organization of worship have been retained in immediately recognizable 
form. 

This phenomenon has been studied with care in Cuba and Brazil,’ 
and somewhat less systematically in Haiti.’ In all three countries it is 
marked by the following characteristics: the Negroes profess nominal 
Catholicism while at the same time they belong to “fetish cults” which are 
under the direction of priests whose functions are essentially African and 
whose training follows more or less well recognized channels of instruction 
and initiation; the ceremonialism and ideology of these “‘fetish cults” — 
exhibit Catholic elements more or less prominently; and everywhere speci 
identifications are made between African gods and Catholic Saints. 

It is the last of these characteristics that will be treated in this paper, 
since here can be most immediately recognized the manner in which these 
Negroes, in responding to the acculturative process, have succeeded in 
achieving, at least in their religious life, a synthesis between aboriginal 
African patterns and the European traditions to which they have been 


1 Presented to the Second Afro-Brazilian Congress, Bahia, Brazil, November 15-20, 1936. 

2 For Cuba: Fernando Ortiz, Los Negros Brujos; for Brazil: Nina-Rodrigues, L’A nimisme 
Fétichiste des Négres de Bahia (Bahia, 1900), Etienne Ignace, Le fétichisme des négres du Bresil 
(Anthropos, Vol. 3, pp. 881-904, 1908), Arthur Ramos, O Negro Brasileiro (Rio de Janeiro, 
1934), especially Chap. 5. 

3 Price-Mars, Ainsi Parla l’Oncle . . . Essais d’ Ethnographie (Port-au-Prince, 1928), and 


E. C. Parsons, Spirit Cult in Hayti (Journal, Société des Américanistes, Vol. 20, pp. 157-70, 
1928). 
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exposed.* The emphasis, as far as actual data are concerned, will be placed 
on information gathered in the course of field work in Haiti; but because of 
the resemblance between Haitian syncretization of African and Catholic 
gods and that found in Cuba and Brazil, the material from these countries 
will also be summarized to permit comparisons. 

The historical background of the phenomenon is obvious, since efforts 
were made everywhere in the New World to convert the slaves to Chris- 
tianity, and in Haiti, at least, baptism into the Catholic church was 
required for all those who were unloaded from the holds of the slave ships. 
In Cuba and Brazil, as in Haiti, the course of history has enabled Catholi- 
cism to continue to play a major role in the life of the people as their official 
religion. And it is this fact, together with the present day vestiges of the 
fear, constantly present in the minds of the Europeans during the time of 
slavery, that the African cults offered a focus for revolt, that explains the 
inferior social position held by these ‘‘fetish cults’’ wherever they are found. 
It is here also that explanation may be sought for the conditions under 
which African rituals are carried on, since at best they obtain but passive 
acquiescence on the part of the authorities and, more often, must be con- 
ducted under the greatest secrecy. 

In the case of these African religious systems, handicapped by social 
scorn and official disapprobation, the followers are almost inevitably split 
into local groups, each of which is dominated by the personality of the 
priest whose individual powers furnish the principal drive toward any outer 
organization the cult-group under his charge may achieve. This in turn 
makes it difficult to maintain anything more than a local hierarchy of 
priests, and is reflected in a resulting confusion of theological concept. 
Hence in all these countries a general frame of reference concerning the 
supernatural has been handed down from Africa, and within this a variety 
of beliefs and modes of worship exist. 

In the Haitian vodun cult, this takes the form of differences of opinion 
not alone from region to region, but within a given region even between 
members of the same group concerning such details of cult belief and prac- 
tise as the names of deities, modes of ritual procedure, or the genealogies of 
the gods, to say nothing of concepts regarding the powers and attributes 
of the African spirits in their relation to one another and to the total pan- 
theon. As a case in point, there may be cited the three separate lists of 
names of deities which were collected in Haiti from a single valley in the 


‘In Haiti this synthesis marks practically all phases of the life of the Negro peasant; 
there is no reason to assume that a similar assimilation has not taken place in Cuba and Brazil. 
Except for folk-lore, however, all studies of Negro life in these latter countries have been al- 
most exclusively concerned with religious practises. 
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interior, the valley of Mirebalais. When these three lists were compared 
with each other’ and with the published roster of names of vodun deities 
given by Dorsainvil,’ it was seen that while certain designations were found 
in all lists, there were extreme divergencies as well. Some names were 
present in all of them, it is true, and these represented the more important 
deities worshipped over the whole of Haiti, being gods derived from 
Dahomey and, to a lesser extent, from Nigeria and those other cultures of 
West Africa which have predominated in determining the form and func- 
tions of. Haitian vodun worship. But the differences between these lists were 
much greater than the resemblances; and since this had to do only with 
names of gods, it is not strange that in identifying deities with Catholic 
saints, an even greater divergence of opinion was found. 

Two methods were employed in the field to obtain this material. In 
some cases African deities were equated with Catholic saints in the course 
of discussions of general theological problems, or, as has been done in 
Brazil,’ invocations of songs were recorded which coupled the n. me of a 
given saint with that of its corresponding pagan god. The other means used 
to obtain this information was more direct. As elsewhere in the New World 
the imagination of the Negroes seems to have been taken by the ordinary 
chromolithographs found widely distributed in Catholic countries, which 
depict the saints and are hung in the houses of the faithful. It was possible 
to present a collection of these images, as they are termed in Haiti, to the 
natives and to obtain information concerning the manner in which the 
saints are envisaged by the people, and those Joa or African deities they are 
believed to represent, by asking the necessary questions. 

We may now turn to the correspondences themselves. Legba, the god 
who in Dahomey guards crossroads and entrances to temples, compounds, 
and villages, is widely worshipped in Haiti where, as in Dahomey, he must 
“open the path” for all other supernatural powers and hence is given the 
first offering in any Haitian vodun ceremony. Legba is believed by most 
persons to be the same as St. Anthony, for the reason that St. Anthony is 
represented on the images as an old man, poorly dressed, carrying a wand 
which supports him as he walks. Some hold that Legba is St. Peter, on the 
basis of the eminently logical reason that St. Peter, like Legba, is the 
keeper of keys and opens the door. By most persons, however, St. Peter is 
usually believed to be a loa, or vodun deity, without any African designa- 


5M. J. Herskovits, Life in a Haitian Valley (New York, 1937), pp. 309-19. The setting 
of the special traits of Haitian culture described here is to be found in this volume, Parts II 
and III. 

6 J. B. Dorsainvil, Vodun et Névrose (Port-au-Price, 1931), pp. 174-75. 

7 E.g., Ramos, op. cit., pp. 121, 125, etc. 
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tion, being called the Joa St. Pierre, though this again is disputed, the Joa 
St. Pierre being held by still others to constitute the s»irit that validates 
the neolithic celts which in Haiti as in other parts of the New World and in 
Africa, are held sacred as “thunderstones.”’ 

Damballa, the Dahomean rainbow-serpent deity, is one of the most 
widely worshipped and important Haitian vodun gods. The question of the 
active existence of the serpent cult in Haiti is one which cannot be con- 
sidered in this place, but to the extent that it does exist either in actuality 
or in the sacredness with which serpents are regarded, their worship is 
undoubtedly associated with this god Damballa, who also retains his 
aboriginal character of being the rainbow.* The saint identified with Dam- 
balla is St. Patrick, on whose image serpents are depicted. Following this 
logic further, Moses is held to be the “father of Damballa’’ because of the 
miracle he performed before Pharoah when he threw down his staff on the 
ground and turned it into a serpent. 

The Ogun loa include several gods who are generally regarded as 
brothers. Ogun Ferraille is held to be St. James, while Ogun Balandjo, a 
deity who gives “remedies” to cure the sick, is identified with St. Joseph 
because the picture of this saint shows him holding a child, his hand raised 
in the blessing which heals. Gran’ Erzilie is by most persons believed to be 
Mater Dolorosa, though one informant expressed the belief that this saint 
is another Joa named Erzilie Freda Dahomey. The wide-spread identifica- 
tion of Gran’ Erzilie with Mater Dolorosa, however, is based on the attri- 
butes accorded the African goddess, since she is believed to be the richest 
of all the deities, so that the chromolithographic representation of Mater 
Dolorosa showing her as richly clothed, surrounded by many evidences of 
great wealth, and wearing many rings and necklaces, is quite in keeping 
with the wealthiness of Gran’ Erzilie. The Dahomean sea god, who has 
retained his aboriginal function in Haiti, is equated with St. Expeditius. 
The marassa, spirits of twins, are believed to be the twin saints Cosmas and 
Damien, and St. Nicholas, because of the figures of children on his repre- 
sentations, is regarded as the “protector of the marassa.”’ Simbi, who unlike 
the ce*ties of predominantly Dahomean origin already mentioned is a 
Congo god, is believed by some to be St. Andrew, though others state that 
this saint is Azaka Mede, a Joa which clearly derives its name from that of 
the river_across which Dahomean belief holds that all dead must:pass to 
reach the next world. One special member of the Simbi group, Simbi en 
Deux Eaux, is believed to be the equivalent of St. Anthony the Hermit, 


8 Cf. Price-Mars, op. cit., pp. 118 ff.; Herskovits, op. cit., pp. 140-41. 
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although this again is disputed by those who hold this saint is rather the 
loa named ’Ti Jean Petro. 

The Haitian, however, does not stop merely at identifying saints with 
African gods, for saints are occasionally themselves conceived as loa, or as 
natural phenomena such as the sun, moon, and stars, which are regarded as 
saints and occasionally worshipped. Thus St. Louis, the patron of the town 
of Mirebalais where this field work was carried on, is a /oa in his own right. 
Similarly two of the kings who figure in the image thai depicts the Adora- 
tion of the Christ Child, Balthazar and Gaspar, are also held to be vodun 
deities. La Siréne, a character derived from European mythology, is be- 
lieved to be a water goddess and is identified with Nétre Dame de Grace, 
while the Joa Kpanyol, or Spanish /oa, is equated with Nétre Dame d’Alta 
Gracia. 

St. John the Baptist is a powerful nature spirit worshipped as the Joa 
St. Jean Baptiste, and is believed to control the thunder and lightning. 
The chromolithograph depicts this saint as a sweet-faced child holding a 
lamb, in striking contrast to the great power he is supposed to wield, and 
the irresponsibility that characterises his actions. Yet this identification 
becomes understandable when it is realized that in Dahomean mythology, 
which has influenced so much of Haitian belief, as in Yoruban concept, the 
ram is the emblem of the god of thunder; while the basis of the conception 
of the Joa St. Jean Baptiste as the thunderer becomes even clearer when it 
is pointed out that the ram is the sacrificial animal of this Joa in Haiti. The 
following myth is told of this deity: 


On a given day of the year, God permits each saint to have control over the 
universe. St. John the Baptist, however, is so irresponsible, and his rage so violent, 
that God fears for the consequences were he allowed to exert his power on his day. 
Plying him with drink the day before, he is therefore made so drunk that when he 
falls asleep he does not awaken until the day after. When he is told his day has 
already passed, his rage is terrible, and he causes great storms to flay the earth; 
and it isa commonplace in Mirebalais that this day is marked by tempests of al- 
most hurricane proportions, with great displays of thunder and lightning. Though 
he can do some damage, his power is now limited, however, to his own sphere. 

Concerning the tendency to regard the phenomena of nature as super- 
natural beings we find St. Soleil (St. Sun), Ste. la Lune (S:. Moon), Sts. 
Etoiles (Sts. Stars) and Ste. la Terre (St. Earth) among those worshipped 
under this category. Even the conception of a force such as the power that 
can bring reverses to a man may be anthropomorphized and worshipped, 
as the belief in the existence of a supernatural being known as St. Boule- 
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versé indicates. An oraison to this “Saint,” well known throughout Haiti, 
reads as follows: 


Saint Bouleversé, vous qui avez le pouvoir de bouleverser la terre, vous étes un 
saint et moi, je suis un pécheur, je vous invoque et vous prends pour mon patron 
dés aujourd’hui. Je vous envoie chercher un tel; bouleversez sa téte, bouleversez 
sa mémoire, bouleversez sa pensée, bouleversez sa maison, bouleversez pour moi mes 
ennemis visibles et invisibles; faites eclater sur eux la foudre et la tempéte. 

En l’honneur du Saint Bouleversé dites trois Pater et trois Ave Maria. 

Satan, je te renonce, si tu viens de la part du démon, que le démon t’emporte 
et te ,ette dans |’abime et dans I’infernal séjour. 

Béte méchante, langue de vipére, langue pernicieuse, si tu viens de la part de 
Dieu pour me tromper, il faut que tu marche de terre en terre, de coin en coin, de 
village en village, de maison en maison, d’emplois en emplois comme le juif errant, 
Vinsulteur de Jesus Christ. 

Seigneur, mon Dieu, viens chercher 4 perdre un tel, afin qu’il soit disparu devant 
moi comme la foudre et la tempéte.®° 


The data which have been sketched from Haiti will be strikingly 
familiar to those conversant with the literature on Cuba and Brazil, though 
the names of the Haitian deities will be unfamiliar to them, and the cor- 
respondences, Catholic saint for saint, and African god for god, somewhat 
different. Thus Legba, the Dahomean trickster held to be St. Anthony or 
St. Peter in Haiti, appears under his Yoruban name Elegbara, being held 
in Brazil to be the equivalent of the Devil, and of the Blessed Souls in 
Purgatory or the Anima Sola in Cuba. Shango, identified with Santa 
Barbara both in Brazil and Cuba, is not represented in Haiti by his Daho- 
mean counterpart, Xevioso; it is to be remarked, however, that in Dahomey 
itself, among those natives of the city of Abomey who are members of the 
Catholic Church, this same identification is made between Xevioso and 
Santa Barbara. Mawu, the Great God of the Dahomeans, has not been 
retained in Haiti in the way in which Obatala, her Yoruban counterpart, 
has lived on in Brazil and Cuba, and though the Nigerian-Dahomean Ogun 
(designated Gu in Dahomey) has persisted in all three countries, differences 
are found in the saints with which he is identified in each. The table that 
accompanies this discussion shows in concise form the reconciliations that 
have been effected between gods and saints. It has been abstracted from the 
available literature on Brazil, Cuba, and Haiti, and in addition is supple- 
mented by data recorded during field-work in the latter country. 


® This oraison is also given in full by Price-Mars, op. cit., pp. 183-84, together with one of 
these popular prayers to Ste. Radegonde, regarded by the Haitians as an associate of the god 
who rules the cemeteries, Baron Samedi. 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN AFRICAN Gops AND CATHOLIC 
SAINTs IN Brazit, Cusa, AND Harti* 


African deities as 
found in: 


Obatala 


Obatala; Orisal4; 
Orixala (Oxal4) 


Grande Mambo 
Batala 
Shango 


Elegbara, Elegua, 
Alegua 


Legba 


Est 
Ogun 


Ogun Balandjo 


Ogun Ferraille 


Osun 


Yemanja 


Brazil 


(I) (N) (R) “Nosso Senhor 
de Bomfim” at Bahia; (N) 
Saint Anne; (R) “Senhor 
do Bomfim” at Rio (“be- 
cause of the influence of 
Bahia’’) 


(I) (N) (R) Santa Barbara 
at Bahia; (R) St. Michael 
the Archangel at Rio; (R) 
St. Jerome (the husband 
of Santa Barbara) at Ba- 
hia (see Yansan below) 


(I) (N) (R) the Devil 

(I) (R) St. George, at Rio; 
(N) St. Jerome; (I) (N) 
(R) St. Anthony, at Bahia 


(N) Virgin Mary; N. D. de 
CAndeias 

(N) Virgin Mary;(R) N. S. 
de Rosario (at Bahia); N. 
D. de Conceicio (at Rio) 


Cuba 


(O) Virgen de las 


Mercedes; the Most 
Sacred Sacrament; 
Christ on the Cross 


(O) Santa Barbara 


(O) “Animas bendi- 


tas del Purgatorio’’; 
“Anima Sola” 


(O) St. Peter 


(O) Virgin de la Cari- 


dad del Cobre 


(O) Virgin de Regla 


Haiti 


(M) Saint Anne 


(M) (H) St. An- 
thony; (W) (H?) 
St. Peter 


(M) St. James the 
Elder; (H) St. Jo- 
seph 

(H) St. James 


* In this table, the initials before the names of the saints indicate the sources from which the correspondences 
have been derived: 
(H) Herskovits, field data (see also Life in a Haitian Valley, Ch. 14) 
(D Ignace, op. cil. 
(M) Price-Mars, op. cit. 
(S) Seabrock, W. B., The Magic Island (New York, 1929). 


(N) Nina-Rodrigues, op. cit. 
(O) Ortiz, op. cit. 

(P) Parsons, op. cit. 

(R) Ramos, op. cit. 


(W) Wirkus, F., and D. Taney, The White King of la Gonave (New York, 1931). 
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African deities as 
found in: 
Maitresse Erzulie; 
Erzilie; Erzilie Fre- 
da Dahomey 


Saponam 
Osa-Osé (Oxéssi) 


Ololu; Omolé 


Agomme Tonnere 


Ibeji (Brazil and 
Cuba); Marassa 
(Haiti) 

Father of the Ma- 
rassa 

Orumbila (Odumbi- 
la?) 

Loco 

Babaya Ayi 

Ifa 


Yansan (wife of 
Shango) 

Damballa 

Father of Damballa 

Pierre d’Ambala 

loa St. Pierre 

Agwe 

Roi d’Agoueseau 

Daguy Bologuay 

la Siréne 


loa Christalline 
Adamisil Wedo 
loa Kpanyol 
Aizan 

Simbi 


Simbi en Deax Eaux 


Azaka Mede 
’Ti Jean Petro 
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Brazil 


(I) the Sacred Sacrament 

(I) (CN) (R) St. George, at 
Bahia; (R) St. Sebastian, 
at Rio 

(R) St. Bento 


(R) Sts. Cosmas and Da- 
mien 


(R) St. Francisco 


(R) the Most Sacred Sacra- 
ment 

(R) Santa Barbara (wife of 
St. Jerome) 


[N. s., 39, 1937 
Cuba Haiti 


(M) (S) the Holy 
Virgin; especially 
the Holy Virgin of 
the Nativity; (P) 
Santa Barbara (?); 
(H) Mater Dolo- 
rosa 


(O) St. Alberto; (oc- 
casionally) St. Hu- 
bert 
(O) St. John the Bap- 
tist 
(M) St. John the 
Baytist 
(H) Sts. Cosmas 
and Damien 


(H) St. Nicholas 


(O) St. Francisco 


(O) St. Lazarus 


(W) (H) St. Patrick 

(H) Moses 

(M) St. Peter 

(H) St. Peter 

(H) St. Expeditius 

(M) St. Louis (King of France) 
(M) St. Joseph 

(M) the Assumption; (H) 
N. D. de Grace 

(H) Ste. Philomena 

(H) Ste. Anne 

(H) N. D. de Alta Gracia 

(H) Christ (?) 

(H) St. Andrew 

(H) St. Anthony the Hermit 
(H) St. Andrew (?) 

(H) St.Anthony the Hermit(?) 
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In a sense, the disparities that exist between the identifications made 
by the Negroes who live in different countries emphasize the theoretical 
importance of the materials presented in this paper. Were a given African 
god everywhere found to be identified with the same Catholic saint, there 
would be great probability that this had resulted’ from contacts be- 
tween slaves subsequent to their arrival in the New World, and thus repre- 
sented a diffusion from one country to another. As it is, there can be little 
question that these syncretizations have developed independently in each 
region where they are found. In the two lands where gods of the same 
African (Yoruban) tribe predominantly survive—Brazil and Cuba—dis- 
tance and the absence of historic contacts of any significance make any 
other explanation untenable. And though Haiti is relatively close to Cuba, 
the fewness of the contacts between the Negroes of the two countries 
except in very recent times, added to the fact that in the syntheses that 
have been achieved in each country the gods of different African tribes 
figure, make the same point. Considered as a whole, therefore, the data 
show quite clearly to what an extent the inner logic of the aboriginal 
African cultures of the Negroes, when brought in contact with foreign 
traditions, worked out to achieve an end thst, despite the handicaps of 
slavery, has been relatively the same wherever the forces making for change 
have been comparable. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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KOKOPELLI, OF THE PREHISTORIC SOUTH- 
WESTERN PUEBLO PANTHEON By FLORENCE HAWLEY 


HE age of the masked spirit or katcina concept among the South- 
western Pueblos is as difficult to determine as is the related problem of 
what type of spirits was believed in by the prehistoric Pueblo people. 

The seventeen super-imposed layers of colored mural drawings dis- 
covered on the interior of a Pueblo IV kiva at Kuaua,! near Bernalillo, New 
Mexico, were marked as pre-Spanish by the absence of late types of Rio 
Grande glaze wares within the kiva. The heads on the most prominent of 
these figures appear to represent the bodies of fish and suggest no parallel 
with known modern Pueblo religion except in reminding us of Parsons’ 
brief note on the Tewa ceremonialists being referred to as the “‘fish people,” 
but neither she nor Harrington was able to find the significance or origin 
of the term.? 

A well known modern figure whose existence can be traced back over a 
thousand years is Kokopelli, the hunch-backed figure anciently depicted 
as playing a flute but now without his instrument. Fewkes* gave a short 
description to accompany his Hopi painting of a modern Kokopelli, and in 
the summer of 1936 at Shipaulovi, I purchased a katcina doll representing 
Kokopelli, the picture and the doll being very similar in details. He has a 
long pointed snout, a black head with a single feather on the top, and black 
and white segmented circles on the side of the head. The hump is always 
apparent on the back. The figure is dressed in buckskin leggings and em- 
broidered sash but with the male genetalia uncovered and prominent, an 
unusual feature in katcina dolls. This katcina doll and the pictured katcina 
of Fewkes’ report are without a flute. 

To my inquiries among the Hopi concerning the function of Kokopelli 
in religious observances, it was explained only that “che comes in [to dance] 
from the spring with the dancers.’’ Fewkes was told that in olden times 
many of these appeared together, but he never saw one represented. Evi- 
dently this is no longer a spirit of major consequence. The appearance of 
the uncovered figure may have some connection with fertility, but why is 
Kokopelli always humped? And what was the significance of the ancient 
flute? Kokopelli does not appear in the modern Hopi Flute cermony. The 
Kokopelli girl or mana has a slender snout similar to that of the male. 
Otherwise she is not distinctive from other katcina manas. 


1 To be described in a publication of the University of New Mexico. 

* E. C. Parsons, The Social Organization of the Tewa of New Mexico (Memoirs, American 
Anthropological Association, No. 36, 1929), p. 141. 

* J. W. Fewkes, Hopi Katcinas (Twenty-first Annual Report, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, pp. 3-126), p. 86. 
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The disappearance of the flute depicted in ancient times may be more 
apparent than actual. The ancient Kokopelli had a flute but no snout; the 
modern figure has a snout but no flute. Is it possible that the end-blown 
flute has come to be depicted as a snout? Parsons‘ found the snout of a 
San Jaun katcina referred to as a “nose whistle stick.” The explanation was 
that those katcinas “whistle this when they come.” The derivation of a 
“‘nose whistle stick” from an end-blown flute would not appear difficult. 


Fic. 1. Kokopelli figures. a, Modern katcina from Shipaulovi; b, Figure on a Pueblo I 
sherd, Mound 50, Chaco Canyon, New Mexico. 


The importance of Kokopelli in the prehistroic past is indicated by 
numerous pictographs, such as the famous figure in Fewkes Canyon, Mesa 
Verde;* the group of phallic figures at Flute Player House,’ in northeastern 
Arizona; the humped phallic figures playing flutes in a Pajarito Plateau 
cavate room;’ in the erotic humped figures at Casas Grandes, Chihuahua;*® 
and by the figures used in some early pottery designs. 

The hunch-backed flute player was found on two sherds of a Pueblo I 
Black-on-white vessel from Mound 50, Chaco Canyon, New Mexico, in the 


E. C. Parsons, cit. p. 155. 

5 J. W. Fewkes, The Cliff Ruins in Fewkes Canyon, Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado 
(Holmes Anniversary Volume, Washington, 1916), fig. 2 and pl. 7. 

® A. V. Kidder and S. J. Guernsey, Explorations in Northeastern Arizona (Bulletin, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, No. 65, 1919), p. 196, fig. 96, and pl. 93. 7 Idem. p. 196. 

8 A. V. Kidder, The Pottery of the Cases Grandes District, Chihuahua (Holmes Anniversary 
Volume, Washington, 1916), p. 259 and pl. 3. 
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1936 excavations of the University of New Mexico.’ This mound dates at 
about the ninth and tenth centuries A.D. I have seen Kokopelli figures on 
Red-on-buff sherds of the Colonial period in the Hohokam area of southern 
Arizona which are probably of very similar date. Evidently this spirit or 
deity was popular even beyond the realms of the Pueblo area proper at this 
early period. In the petroglyphs in the northern Pueblo area Kokopelli is 
usually depicted as shooting mountain sheep, which Kidder has suggested 
may indicate that the supernatural Flute Players were associated with the 
hunt as well as with fertility.'° Kidder points out that most of the northern 
Pueblo Flute Players are depicted in a reclining position: no explanation 
for this has been hazarded. Morris took a drawing of Kokopelli from one of 
the rooms at Aztec." The drawing suggests phallic symbolism. Some simi- 
lar figures are found pecked into the cliffs of Chaco Canyon. 

Satisfying as it is to trace this one figure back into antiquity, it leaves us 
with a puzzling question. If this one prehistoric deific figure was drawn, 
why were no others drawn on the Pueblo I pottery? Less distinctive figures 
might be more difficult to identify as deities or spirits, but, except in the 
Mimbres area, human figures on pottery are rare. Only one other figure 
which might possibly be conceived of as human was found on a Mound 50 
sherd. This was in a scene in which a large bird reached out its long neck, 
apparently to pick up by the upraised hair a smaller figure which might 
have been animal or human, the hair suggesting the latter although the 
body looked more like that of a lizard. 

One other hint of ancient deities came from Mound 50 in the form of a 
plaque of wood heavily painted on both sides in turquoise green. The shape 
of the plaque suggests the profile of a head, and at the appropriate place on 
each side is painted an oval eye, front view, in black and white. A dark line, 
perhaps representing hair, encircles the back of the head. This figure may 
have been a fetish rather than a katcina. 

Little is yet known of the deific personages and of the religion of the 
prehistoric Southwest, but here where archaeology and ethnology meet, 
conscientious ethnologic interpretation of the growing collections of 
archaeologic finds offers some insight into a pantheon old when the first 
Spanish priests zealously attempted conversion of the Pueblo “heathen.” 

UNIVERSITY OF NEw MExico 

ALBUQUERQUE, NEw Mexico 


® Report on excavations in press at the University of New Mexico. 

1° Kidder and Guernsey, of. cit., p. 196. 

4 Earl Morris, The Astec Ruin (Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural 
History, Vol. 26, Pt. 1, 1919), p. 92, fig. 66a. 
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TEMPORAL ORIENTATION IN WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION AND IN A PRE- 
LITERATE SOCIETY By A. IRVING HALLOWELL 


I 


N all human societies we find that certain classes of events have become 
| extablished as formalized reference points' to which it is customary to 
relate past, present, and future occurrences or, in terms of which temporal 
intervals of greater or less duration may be expressed. Calendars, of course, 
immediately come to mind. Yet unsystematized, but no less customary 
points of reference such as “a sleep,’” are employed by many preliterate 
peoples as units in estimations of temporal length. Events in the life 
history of individuals—birth, marriage, or other significant occurrences— 
are constantly evoked to which other events may be related. Even in 
western civilization, despite the fact that our cultural heritage provides us 
with the alternative of employing exact dates for all such events, similar 
unformalized reference points are in use. 

Whether formalized or not, the characteristic reference points employed 
by the individuals of different human societies are relevant to a full under- 
standing of the functioning of temporal concepts. They are basic cultural 
phenomena of the utmost importance in the ordering and coordination of 
human activities. It is impossible to picture any human society without 
them. In terms of individual experience, they are orientational. The in- 
dividual’s temporal concepts are built up in terms of them; he gets his 
temporal bearings by means of them, and his temporal perceptions function 
under their influence. It is impossible to assume that man is born with any 
innate “temporal sense.” His temporal concepts are always culturally con- 
stituted. 

Like other cultural phenomena, temporal frames of reierence vary pro- 
foundly from society to society. This fact is as important psychologically 
as it is culturally. Thus Dagobert Fry’ in a study of spatial and temporal 
concepts of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance asserts that no two 
peoples live conceptually in precisely the same kind of space and time. For 
those of us reared in contemporary western civilization 


the dazzled but hospitable mind of twentieth-century man is offered a vast array 
of new discoveries, new theories, new intuitions having to do with the temporal in 


all its aspects, [for] not until the present era does there seem to have converged 


1 See M. Sherif, The Psychology of Social Norms (1936), Chap. 3. 
2 Cf. M. P. Nilsson, Primitive Time-Reckoning (1920), p. 15. 
3 Gotik und Renaiss. nce als Grundlagen der Modernen Weltanschauung (1929). 
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upon the problem in all its ramifications such varied and intense interest—philo- 
sophical, psychological, logical, and scientific.‘ 


This paramount interest in Time is explicable on cultural-historical 
grounds. We moderns are habituated to a uniquely elaborated scheme of 
temporal norms that impinge upon our lives at every point. We not only 
possess a scientifically adjusted calendar, subdivided into months, weeks, 
days, and hours;’ since the middle of the fourteenth century the hours of 
the day have been subdivided into sixty units of equal length and these 
units again subdivided, a development which became of more and more 
practical importance as clocks and watches became common.* By means of 
these devices, as well as a highly systematized calendrical scheme, individ- 
uals are enabled to maintain as exact a temporal orientation as is desired. 
And because it has become customary to “time” so many human activities 
and events with precision, a high level of conscious temporal orientation is 
inescapable. Consequently as Parkhurst states:’ 


That experience, that increased pervasive awareness of time as a super-sensible 
medium or container, as a stream, or an infinitely extended warp upon which the 
woof of human happe ‘ings is woven, is without question a notable characteristic 
present-day consciousness. 


Time extends beyond the range of our personal observation and experience, 
or that of the life span of any one generation of human beings. Through 
the device of successively numbering the years that have elapsed before 
and since the assumed birth of Christ, it is possible to ‘‘date”’ events in the 
remote past and to conceptualize the past history of humanity in units of 
comparable length (years, centuries, millennia) and likewise the history of 
the earth and the solar system. Not only the past, the future is likewise part 
of the same temporal continuum. This structuralization of future time per- 
mits the exercise of foresight by individuals, or even nations, in planning 


* Helen Huss Parkhurst, The Cult of Chronology (Essays in Honor of John Dewey, 1929), 
p. 293. 

5 Despite the solar basis of our calendar, however, the temporal divisions of the day as 
conventionally adjusted in terms of Standard Time, adopted by U. S. railroads in 1875 (see 
Lewis Mumford, Technics and Civilization, 1934, p. 198) and Daylight Saving Time transcend 
“sun-time” and symbolize the importance of the cultural factor in our temporal frame of ref- 
erence. 

® Mumford, op. cit., p. 16. This author maintains (pp. 14 ff.) that “the clock, not the steam 
engine, is the key-machine of the modern industrial age.”’ For an historical résumé of time 
keeping devices, see A. P. Usher, A History of Mechanical Inventions (1929), Ch. 6, 10, and 
Bibliography, pp. 379-80. 

7 Op. cit., p. 293. 
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and coordinating all kinds of future activities in detail, a possibility ex- 
cluded for societies with time systems of a less developed order. Intervals 
on this time-scale can be measured and quantitatively expressed in orders 
of any magnitude. 

This modern notion of time is also the matrix of deri. ative concepts 
that characierize western civilization. 


When one thinks of time, not as a sequence of experiences, but as a collection of 
hours, minutes and seconds, the habits of adding time and saving time come into 
existence. Time took on the character of an enclosed space: it could be divided, it 
could be filled up, it could even be expanded by the invention of labor-saving instru- 
ments.® 


Time, in short, became reified to a considerable degree. It came to assume 
a commodity value.* To waste “time”’ is still almost a heinous sin unless 
confined to sacred days, holidays, vacations, or other formally defined 
periods.'° 

The use of a graduated scale of small temporal units, moreover, and the 
quantitative measurement of temporal intervals made other characteristic 
developments possible. Human activities could be accurately rated in 
terms of speed. Thus speed itself has risen into prominence as a value of 
western society and functions as an important factor in the motivation of 
individuals. The cultural matrix, and hence the psychical relativity, of 
speed as an incentive in behavior is not always recognized as a derivative 
of our own temporal concepts. Psychological tests, standardized with 
respect to speed in performance, have been given to native peoples without 
due regard for the simple fact that speed does not have the same value for 
them." No wonder then, that their scores rate lower than those of in- 


8 Mumford, op. cit., p. 17. 

* Ibid., p. 270. “Under capitalism time-keeping is not merely a means of co-ordinating 
and inter-relating complicated functions; it is also like money an independent commodity 
with a value of its own.” 

1° Those “masters of regimentation,”’ as Mumford (p. 42) calls the new bourgeoisie of the 
17th century, “reduced life to a careful, uninterrupted routine: so long for business; so long 
for dinner; so long for pleasure—all carefully measured out, as methodical as the sexual inter- 
course of Tristram Shandy’s father, which coincided, symbolically, with the monthly winding 
of the clock. Timed payments; timed contracts; timed work; timed meals; from this period 
on nothing was quite free from the stamp of the calendar or the clock. Waste of time became 
for Protestant religious preachers, like Richard Baxter, one of the most heinous sins. To 
spend time in mere sociality, or even in sleep, was reprehensible.” 

1 Cf. O. Klineberg, Race Differences (1935), pp. 159-61. This author points out that “the 
large majority of tests of intelligence depend at least to some extent upon speed.” He also 
stresses the fact that “indifference to speed is cultural and not innate,” a conclusion that is 
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dividuals reared in western culture. Yet the results of such tests have been 
interpreted as an indication of racial rather than cultural differences. 

In western civilization, too, we find an approach to an apotheosis of 
Time typified by its elevation to a position of supreme importance in 
certain philosophical systems. Bergson, for example, who took issue with 
the Newtonian idea of time, has been celebrated as the first philosopher of 
our day “‘to take Time seriously,’ as one “who finds in Time conceived as 
durée, in distinction from Time as measured by the clock, ihe animating 
principle of the universe.’’ Time has even been called the “Mind of Space.” 
It is hardly surprising then to find a tour de force written by Wyndham 
Lewis" in which he links such philosophers with Spengler and with literary 
figures such as Gertrude Stein, James Joyce, et al. and characterizes them as 
typical representatives of a 20th century Time Cult. 

The psychological significance of time-consciousness in western civiliza- 
tion also emerges with great clarity when we consider pathological cases 
of temporal disorientation. A person so disoriented as to be unable to give 
the year, month, or day of the week is almost sure to be a case of amentia, 
senility, or some psychotic disorder. Thus temporal orientation is of diag- 
nostic value in mental disorders,’’ although the cultural nature and con- 
sequently the relativity of the reference points used as a standard, are not 
always recognized as such. In other societies the disorientation of in- 
dividuals would have to be judged by different temporal norms. 

From personal experience I may say that “regression” to temporal 
norms less elaborate than our own is an entirely painless and not unpleasant 
process. During the summer of 1932 when I spent most of my time up the 
Berens River with the Pekangikum Indians, I lost track of the days of the 
month, since I did not have a calendar with me; the days of the week be- 
came meaningless, since, in two settlements, there were no missionaries 
and hence no Sunday observance or other activities that differentiated one 


supported on the one hand by the absence of any “physiological basis for a racial difference in 
speed of reaction” and on the other by the fact that “American Indian children who have 
lived a long time among Whites or who attend a busy and progressive school show a definite 
tendency to approximate White behavior in this respect ... .” 

2S. Alexander, Space, Time and Deity (1920), Vol. 1, p. 44. 

18 T.e. as a process, rather than as a mechanical succession of separate instants. 

“4 Tbid., p. 36. Italics ours. 

% Time and Western Mar: (1928), Preface, p. xi. 

6 Op. cit. 

17 See George H. Kirby, Guides for History Taking and Clinical Examination of Psychiatric 
Cases (1921), p. 69. For abnormalities in the judgment of temporal intervals see P. Schilder, 
Psychopathology of Time (Journal of Nervous and Mental Disorders, Vol. 83, pp. 530-46, 1936). 
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day from another and, as my watch stopped running, I had no way of 
keeping track of the hours of the day. My “disorientation,” of course was 
only such relative to the reference points of western civilization to which 
I was habituated. Once the usual mechanical and institutional aids to these 
were removed, the relativity and provinciality of western time concepts 
became obvious. But the significant fact is that since I remained associated 
with human beings it was a very simple matter to make their temporal 
reference points my own. My re-orientation simply involved the substitu- 
tion of new, less elaborate but no less culturally determined, reference 
points for the old. 

Ella Winter'® gives an example of the relative ease with which it is 
possible to adapt oneself to a new frame of temporal reference. On her 
second day in Russia she was invited to a party “on the sixth,” She asked 
what day of the week it was but the reply was, “‘I don’t know. They’ve 
abolished the week and we never think about the names of days any more.” 
The author insisted that since she was not a Russian she must know. “‘No 
American,” she comments, “‘could forget the names of the days of the 
week’® just because the Russians had introduced the five-day week and 
abolished Sunday.” But a month later when the author was asked to tea 
by an American friend—‘“‘next Wednesday”’—almost unthinkingly she in- 
quired, ““‘What date is that?’”’ The Russians have simplified our scheme 
of temporal references by omitting one item. 

Individuals of course ultimately acquire the temporal frames of refer- 
ence characteristic of their society along with the rest of their cultural 
heritage. But this acquisition is a process, not a mechanical transference of 
temporal concepts from one generation to another. Binet noted this many 
years ago and Sturt carried out an investigation designed to throw light 
upon the genetic development of some temporal concepts in children of dif- 
ferent age groups.”° Detailed studies of individual children such as those 
made by the Sterns and Decroly and Degand indicate how gradually the 
time-concepts of western civilization are acquired. A summary quotation” 
based on the work of the observers mentioned illustrates this. 
Recognition that yesterday, today, and tomorrow had reference to certain days was 
gradually developed during the fourth year by both Hilde and Suzanne, but a clear 
grasp of the relationship symbolized by these terms was still confused and only be- 


18 Red Virtue (1933), pp. 171-72. 

19 “The word Saturday is still used, but means not a definite day of the week, but any one 
of his free days the worker gives to additional voluntary work” (p. 172). 

20 Mary Sturt, The Psychology of Time (1925). A questionnaire method was employed. 

21 F. Lorimer, The Growth of Reason (1929), p. 114. 
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came established in the fifth year. The correct use of yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow 
as names of days, and a fixed order of seven days making a week, involves abstract 
chronological schemata which first become fixed late in the pre-school period or in 
the early school grades. These words, to be sure, appear in the vocabulary much 
earlier, but they are used indiscriminately or with reference to continuous unde- 
fined past as such, continuous present, or continuous future. 


In some American Indian languages the terms for day-before-yesterday 
and day-after-tomorrow are the same.” It would be interesting to know how 
children in these societies learn to employ these words with different tem- 
poral meaning. 

Once we step outside of our own society and examine the frames of 
reference that are relevant to the temporal orientation of other peoples, 
the cultural constituents of human temporal experience are thrown into 
even greater relief. Although astronomical events, as Sherif points out,” 


furnish us with very convenient and stable frames of reference for a calendar. 
Nevertheless, we must not think that there is absolute necessity for using astro- 
nomical events as reference points for time-reckoning. 


Other objects, events, and activities can be and have been used. The 
Andamanese furnish a striking example of this. 


In the jungles of Andamans [writes Radcliffe-Brown] it is possible to recognize a 
distinct succession of odours during a considerable part of the year as one after 
another the commoner trees and leaves come into flower. . .. The Andamanese 
have therefore adopted an original method of marking the different periods of the 
year by means of the odoriferous flowers that are in bloom at different times. Their 
calendar is a calendar of scents.* 


In certain parts of the Pacific torches have been utilized as time-reckoning 
devices,” in other places market days or sacred days which occur at regular 
intervals have defined temporal periods similar in principle to our “‘week,”’* 
while other human activities and the appearance of certain animals at 
regular seasons of the year or meterological changes’ have elsewhere been 
used as traditional reference points for temporal orientation. Beyond the 


* L. Cope, Calendars of the Indians North of Mexico (University of California Publications 
in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 16, 1919), p. 125. 

% Op. cit., p. 11. 

* A. Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders (1922), pp. 311 ff. 

* W. Hough, Time Keeping by Light and Fire (American Anthropologist, Vol. 6, 1893), 
p. 207. 

2° H. Webster, Rest Days (1916), pp. 193 ff. 

27 B. Malinowski, Lunar and Seasonal Calendar in the Trobriands (Journal, Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, Vol. 57, 1927). 
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immediate observation and experience of individuals mythology may ex- 
press chronological relations between past events or even outline a definite 
evolutionary sequence in the development of natural objects and man.”* 


II 


In what follows it is my purpose to examine in some detail the cultural 
consitutents of temporal orientation among the Berens River Saulteaux. 
These are an Ojibwa-speaking groyp of hunters and fishermen living in 
the forested region east of Lake Winnipeg. Today they number some 900 
individuals, grouped in three bands that occupy the river from its mouth 
to Lake Pekangikum, a distance of about 260 miles. Each band was allotted 
a reserve subsequent to treaty negotiations with the Dominion Government 
in 1875 but since the country does not permit farming, the Indians congre- 
gate in fishing settlements in or near the Reserves during the summer 
months and scatter to their hunting grounds for the fall and winter. The 
Berens River Band proper, located at the mouth of the river and close to 
Lake Winnipeg, are the most sedentary, the settlement there being occupied 
all year around by the women, children, and old people, the men making 
periodic trips to their hunting grounds. This band was the first to be 
Christianized and during the last half century acculturation has proceeded 
with great rapidity. Yet very few members of this band speak English 
and up the river none of the Indians do. The Pekangikum Band, farthest 
inland, is not yet fully converted and native customs and belief flourish 
there with the greatest vitality. The Grand Rapids Band, living midway 
between the two mentioned, is only superficially converted to Christianity 
and is almost as aboriginal in most respects as the Pekangikum Band. 

Movements of the Sun. According to Saulteaux belief the earth is flat 
and each day the sun travels from east to west above it. This is the period 
of daylight. It may be said to constitute a temporal unit for which the 
native term is pezagdgi‘jik, ‘‘one day.”” When the sun disappears behind 
the western edge of the earth, it travels eastward beneath the land, to re- 
appear at dawn. It is during this part of the sun’s journey that darkness 
ensues. This period is recognized as another temporal unit, pezagwatabik 
“one night.” 

Strictly speaking, there are no standardized durational units of these 
alternating periods of light and darkness which, at the latitude 52° N., 
vary greatly in length at different seasons of the year. For the period of 
daylight a succession of discrete moments are recognized. These are crystal- 


28 As in Polynesian mythology. See R. B. Dixon, Mythology of All Races, Volume 9 
Oceanic (1916). 
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lized in more or less standardized phrases that indicate the position of the 
sun,” or refer to the relation of its light to discernible objects. At the begin- 
ning of the day some very fine distinctions are drawn. The intervals be- 
tween the discrete points recognized vary enormously in temporal length 
as measured on our absolute time scale. But this is irrelevant to the Saul- 
teaux, and of course, it is possible to employ the intervals between any two 
of the points recognized as a,crude measure of temporal length. 

When streaks of light, distinguishable in the east, announce the first 
signs of coming day, although darkness still reigns on the earth, this is 
pi'taban, dawn. When darkness is dispelled so that one can discern ter- 
restrial objects at some distance, but the sun has not yet risen above the 
tree tops, it is tci‘bwasagatik, ““before coming out from the trees (the sun).” 
Soon the light from the rising sun reddens the treetops. This point of time 
in the new day is called miskwanagite, “‘red shining (reflected) light.” In 
addition, there are two other expressions that refer to the position of the 
sun before it emerges into full view. One of these connotes the point in 
time when the sun is still behind the tree-tops, literally, “beneath trees 
when hangs (the) sun,” dindmatiképi-‘Agotcinggi-zis; the other, when it 
reaches the tops of the trees, “tops of trees when hangs (the) sun,” 
ékwandkak épi-“Agotcinggf-zis. 

Once above the trees but still low enough in the eastern sky for its posi- 
tion to be judged with reference to them, there are two further expressions 
used that involve rudimentary units of spatial measurement. The first re- 
fers to the fact that the sun “‘hangs” in the sky “‘the breadth of my hand” 
above the trees, ni‘onindjépi-dpi' tagotcing. The second, that it hangs 
pezagwakwagan épi-dpi tagotcing, a thumb-middle-finger-stretch above the 
tree-tops, a distance of about twice that of a hand-breadth. 

The position of the sun in the sky during the remainder of the day is 
differentiated with respect to much larger temporal intervals and in a less 
refined fashion. The following expressions are used: edni-ketci’ski-gbakwit, 
“as high as it goes up;” eaptagi-zigak, “half-day (midday) ;” eaptawi-- 
nqzit, “half-way to setting;” pangfciman gizis, “falling (out of sight) (the) 
[sunset]; poni‘animi-gi-jigan, “‘disappearing underneath day.” The 
last term applies when a band of light still rims the horizon, after the sun 
itself has disappeared. For dusk, which in summer is especially prolonged 
at this latitude, the term nini-taga is used, 


2° The term gi-zis is applicable to both sun and moon. Generically therefore, it may be 
translated “luminary.” In actual use it is defined by its context so that in the English render- 
ing of terms I have used sun or moon. The Saulteaux themselves sometimes use a term which 
means “night luminary” for the moon. The translations of native words embody the meanings 
understood by the Indians. They are not based on refined etymological analysis. 
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Movements of the Stars. While the Saulteaux do not have a highly elab- 
orated star-lore they have names for a number of the constellations and 
they have observed the movements of these during the night. The appear- 
ance of the morning star, w4baninang, is also noticed. They know Polaris 
and they have noticed the rotation of the circumpolar stars, particularly 
Ursa Major, which they call k'tci-otci-ganang, Great Fisher. They have 
also observed that from December to May the Belt of Orion (od4dawaimok, 
three young men) comes up from the horizon, mounts in the sky and dis- 
appears before dawn. From the position of the former constellation in 
summer and the latter in winter a rough temporal orientation is obtained, 
but the only term that I know of which expresses any particular point 
during the night is kegd4eapi tatabikak, “nearly half (the) night’ [mid- 
night]. Night, therefore, lacks the formalized points of reference established 
for the daylight period,®® but direct observation of stellar movements makes 
possible unformalized nocturnal orientation. 

Night and day, then, are distinct temporal units,*' formally subdivided 
by traditionally established discrete points of reference, but not reckoned 
in standardized units of duration. “Nights” or “sleeps,” rather than days, 
are customarily used as measures of temporal length” and of distance. 
A man leaving camp will tell his wife that he will ~eturn after a certain 
number of “‘sleeps’’ or he may express the distance to a certain point in 
terms of “‘sleeps” or “nights.’’ This rendering of distance in temporal units 
reminds us of the astronomer who finds it convenient to make the vast 
distances beyond experience intelligible by translating them into the 
language of time.* 

Timed Daily Activities and Special Events. It seems likely that sleep 
has proved a convenient point of reference because of its periodic and 
regular recurrence. In summer, the camps quiet down at dusk, unless there 
is some unusual event in progress, and the relatively short period of darkness 
is equivalent to the period of sleep. If any of the women or girls have been 
visiting, one sees them making for their own dwellings as darkness ap- 


3° In the Southwest, on the other hand, nocturnal points of reference are elaborated, as 
certain songs are customarily sung at certain intervals during the course of ceremonies held at 
night (Cope, op. cit., p. 126). 

31 Our “day” of twenty-four hours is a conventional unit for which we have no specific 
term. By calling it a “day” we employ the principle of pars pro toto. Cf. Nilsson, op. cit., pp. 
11 et seg. But this author is mistaken when he asserts that reckoning in “nights” among 
primitive peoples involves the same principle. Since they do not entertain the concept of a 
day-night period as a unit, “night” cannot be regarded as a symbol of the whole, but simply 
as a discrete recurring phenomenon that can be counted. 

* There are likewise many instances in the mythology. 

% T.e., light-years. 
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proaches and the men and boys soon follow them. This pattern of returning 
to one’s own camp before night-fall is so well established even among the 
Indians of the mouth of the river that, on several occasions, the family with 
whom I lived thought that I must be lost in the bush when I did not show 
up at the expected time. In winter, of course, different conditions prevail. 
The men are out on their trap lines or hunting long before daybreak and 
often do not return until after darkness has fallen. 

In western urban culture, at least, eating at regular intervals has come 
to be an established pattern that in itself provides . ‘formalized reference 
points in our temporal orientation. Being huntersand — ermen, the sources 
of food supply among the Saulteaux are precarious and meals are irregular. 
Hence eating cannot function, like sleeping, as a relatively stable reference 
point in daily activities. Since my own day in the field was organized on a 
routine three-meal basis, I sometimes arranged to have one informant come 
to my tent in the “morning” and another in the “afternoon.” But it hap- 
pened more than once that an informant would come so late ii the morning 
that it was almost time for the noon meal and on one occasion the man ex- 
pected in the afternoon showed up a few minutes after the one scheduled 
for the morning session arrived. Neither informant, of course, had any sense 
of being “‘late” or “early,” and I could not have said to either one, ‘“‘come to 
see me as soon as you have eaten.” The lack of common reference points 
made it difficult to coordinate our activities efficiently. 

Since almost all the Indians in the upriver settlements set their nets at 
night and lift them in the morning, what I did say to the informants ex- 
pected in the forenoon was, ‘“‘Come over as soon as you have lifted your 
nets.” 

On the whole, however, there are no set times for daily activities. Their 
rhythm is elastic in the extreme and except when motivated by hunger or 
necessity they are dictated to a large degree by external circumstances and 
by whim. 

With respect to such activities as conjuring, dances, and ceremonies, 
however, there is a definite temporal patterning. Conjuring, for example, is 
always done after dark. The wabanéwi-win, too, was formerly held at night 
but nowadays it takes place only during the day. Asseon as night falls the 
dancing stops, to begin again the following morning. The give-away dance 
(mandAiti-win), no longer performed, was also held at night. Today the only 
dance held after dark is the potate; it is the most purely social affair that 
the Indians up the river have. The midéwi-win was the ceremony with the 
most exactly defined temporal limits. The lodge was entered at sunrise as 
a song with the words, “the one that’s going to rise, I’ll travel with him,” 
was chanted. And it closed at sunset with a salute to the sun. 


| | 
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The day set for the midéwi-win was, of course, decided beforehand by 
the leader and word sent to his assistants. This likewise occurs today in 
the case of the wabanéwi-win which may be held on one to four successive 
“‘days.”” But the time of day when it starts is not set. When the leader is 
ready he starts to sing and drum. Those wishing to attend come whenever 
they are inclined. Even the singers that the leader has asked to help him 
do not all come at once. They dribble in one by one. If the leader has begun 
in the morning all of them may not have arrived until afternoon. 

In the case of the potate dance, which is “‘owned”’ by several different 
men of the Grand Rapids settlement, and may be started by any one of 
them with the help of four singer-drummers, the signal for attendance is the 
drumming itself, begun at dusk. The songs are recognized and so everyone 
knows what is going on. If only a few people come the dance may cease. I 
was present once when this occurred. 

Acculturation of Timepieces, Named Days, and the Week. Contact with 
traders for a hundred years and the advent of missionaries at the mouth of 
the river in 1873 have been the chief sources of profound changes in certain 
aspects of the life of the Berens River Indians. But so far as time reckoning 
is concerned these influences have had little effect on daily life, except at 
the mouth of the river. On the Reserve in this locality, e.g., there are both 
Protestant and Catholic missions, both of which include day schools in 
their program. The bell of the Catholic mission rings at six A.M., noon and 
six P.M. at night so that the Indians have come to recognize these hours as 
punctuating certain divisions of the day. School bells also summon the 
children to their lessons“ and adults to church services on Sunday. A simi- 
lar situation obtains, however, in only one of the five settlements up the 
river. There are no other occasions when the collective attendance of any 
group of individuals is demanded at a certain hour. For, as we have already 
pointed out, the attendance at native ceremonies is much more flexible in 
this regard. 

While clocks are not a novelty at the mouth of the river,® by no means 
every household owns one and up the river I remember seeing only two or 
three. At Lake Pekangikum one family had recently purchased an alarm 
clock, the deferred ting-a-ling of which seemed to fascinate them, rather 
than its utility as a time-reckoning mechanism. There are perhaps a dozen 
men at the mouth of the river who own watches. But they seldom carry 
them about, to say nothing of using them in the regulation of daily activi- 


* But Mr C. D. Street, the Protestant schoolmaster told me that even in the coldest 
weather a dozen or more pupils are on hand an hour before school starts. They are not guided 
by the bell, or by time-pieces, bui set out for school as soon as they have had breakfast. 

% Where the children are taught to tell time in school. 
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ties. I remember, too, the pride with which a young fellow of the pagan 
Duck Lake settlement showed me his recently-acquired gold-filled watch 
that contrasted more than favorably with my Ingersoll. And in 1936 I 
found that a young girl at Grand Rapids had acquired a wrist watch. The 
chief of the Berens River Band, however, constantly carries a watch and 
frequently consults it. 

In the aboriginal cultura] pattern, ‘days’ and “nights” are not grouped 
in any temporal unit of a higher order. There is no “week.” Nor are there 
any named “‘days,”’ although there are special terms for yesterday, day be- 
fore yesterday, tomorrow, and day after tomorrow. Under missionary in- 
fluence, however, the emphasis upon t’:e Sabbath as a day of rest and re- 
ligious observance® made it necessary to instruct the Indians in the 
calculation of its periodic recurrence. Consequently the week is now 
recognized as a unit of time among the Christianized natives and there 
is a term for it. It is interesting to observe, however, that this temporal 
unit was assimilated as part of a new religious orientation, rather than as 
a secular temporal concept as such. Sabbath observance is such a tangible 
and fundamental tenet of Protestant Christianity that it was one of the 


first things taught to the Indians} ‘‘e missionaries. Egerton R. Young, 
the first resident missionary on che Berens “iver, tells of a visit he once 
received in the summer fr ~ ar J: ian w2man who lived some distance 
inland. She ha heard of th si 30a...’ and had come for information. 


Before she left [says Rev Young,,’ I gave her a sheet of foolscap paper, and a 
long pen~', am showed her )‘ow to keep her reckoning as to the Sabbath day, I 
had, among ma ‘y other lessons, described the Sabbath as one day in seven for 
rest and worship; and she hed become very much interested and promised to try to 
keep it. [The following winter he visited the woman’s camp. During the course 
of a meal which he took in her wigwam, :2e old woman] inserting one of her greasy 
hands in the bosom of her dress . . . pulled out a large piece of soiled paper, and 
unfolding it before me, she began in excited tones to tell me how she had kept the 
tally of the “praying days,” for thus they style the Sabbath. . . . Imagine my de- 
light to find that through the long months which had passed since I had given her 
that paper and pencil, she had not once missed her record. This day was Thurs- 
day and thus she had marked it. Her plan had been to make six short marks, and then 
a longer one for Sunday. [Then the weman spoke] “Missionary, sometimes it seemed 
as though I would fail. There were many times when the ducks or geese came near, 
and I felt like taking my gun and firing. Then I remembered that it was the praying 
day, and so I only put down the long mark and rested. I have not set a net, or 


Aiyamayegi-jigan, praying day. 
37 Egerton R. Young, By Canoe and Dog Train Among the Cree and Salteaux Indians 
(1890), pp. 263-64. 
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caught a fish,** or fired a gun, on the praying day since I heard about it at your 
house so far away.” 


An Indian family I once visited in the Pauingessi settlement were keep- 
ing a similar record of the days of the week and their count was likewise 
accurate. But I fear that I did not exhibit the enthusiasm of Reverend 
Young when I verified it for them. To-day, no one ever sets out on a journey 
from the mouth of the river on Sunday and even the Christian Indians at 
Grand Rapids have become so completely acculturated to this periodic holy 
day that on one occasion when a gold strike was reported nearby and the 
missionary made a visit to the spot to look it over with a view to staking a 
claim, he was subjected to open criticism on this account. 

The spread of Christianity, then, has been responsible for creating the 
basis for a new temporal unit in the minds of the Indians. But even so the 
concept of the week as such does not seem to function very significantly in 
their life and thought. It is the periodicity of the Sabbath, signalized by go- 
ing to church and abstaining from certain secular activities, that is the im- 
portant reference point in their lives. 

Following the establishment of this reference point, the day-naming pat- 
tern, with which we are so familiar, developed. But the Indians did not 
attempt a rendering of English names for the days of the week. Conse- 
quently their series of names have a quality all its own. Monday is lit- 
erally ‘“‘cease praying day” (péni-aiyamayegi‘jigan), Tuesday is two days 
“after” (ni-jogi‘jigan), Wednesday is “half (week) gone’”’ (api‘tatiwase), 
Thursday, the “great half gone” (k‘tci-api‘taiwase), Friday, “approaching 
day” (eni-ogi‘jigan), and Saturday, pakwéjigangi-jigan, “flour (bread) 
day.” This last designation, so I was told, arose from the fact that it was 
the custom of the Hudson’s Bay Company to pay their employees in kind 
on Saturday. 

These terms have been in use at least fifty years at the mouth of the 
river. At Grand Rapids they are known but not commonly used. Farther 
up the river, especially in the pagan settlements where Sunday is not ob- 
served, they would, of course, have no meaning. 

It seems to me that one can observe in the naming process that has 
accompanied the acculturation of new features, the fundamental pattern 
of native temporal orientation. I refer to the emphasis upon particular con- 
crete events as basic reference points. Thus Sunday becomes characterized 
as “praying day” and Saturday as “ration day,” while the other days rela- 
tive to these are neutral in character, because they are signalized by no 


38 Nowadays nets are lifted if people are short of food; otherwise not. 
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outstanding events. But the whole psychological focus of the day names is 
obviously Sunday. A religious event colors the whole series, with the excep- 
tion of Saturday, in which case an event of economic importance over- 
shadows it. 

The same underlying principle is reflected in the native nomenclature 
of the next highest order of temporal unit—the “moon.” 

Lunar Changes. As in the case of the day, a ‘‘moon”’ is not a division of 
continuous time, it is a recurring event. The period when the moon is 
visible, and its changing appearance as it waxes and wanes is a ‘‘moon.” 
Twelve named lunations form a loosely coordinated succession with which 
no day count is integrated. The moons are differentiated by names which 
refer to such non-celestial phenomena as the appearance in the country of 
certain birds, the condition of plant life, the rutting of animals, human 
economic activities, etc. These are all seasonal periodicities, subject to con- 
siderable variation, that are loosely coordinated with particular lunations. 
There is an interesting episode in one of the myths in which an attempt to 
identify a moon by trying to catch sight of an eagle beguiles an old cannikal 
to his death. The latter is asked what moon it is and replies, ‘‘Mid-winter 
moon.” “‘No, you’re wrong. This is Eagle Moon.** Look! There is an eagle 
now passing behind you.’”’ When the old man turned to look, his throat was 
cut and his murderer remarks, ‘‘Did you expect to see an eagle at this sea- 
son?” 

This episode both reflects the chronological uncertainty connected with 
the aboriginal lunar calendar and the court of appeal in case of doubt. 
Since in any solar year there are more than twelve and less than thirteen 
lunations, a seasonal dislocation arises which the Saulteaux correct by add- 
ing an unnamed moon to the series.*° 

Thus the lunar calendar itself is intrinsically flexible because its real 
emphasis is less upon the successive waxing and waning of the moon, than 
upon non-celestial phenomena. The succession of events of the latter class 
provides the real temporal guide. But the correlation of non-celestial phe- 
nomena with lunar periodicities by means of a conventional nomenclature, 
defines limits of elastic, yet standardized, divisions of time which the mere 
observation of the arrival of different species of birds in the spring, the 
ripening of berries, etc., would not in themselves be sufficient to establish. 


3° The one following Midwinter Moon. 
4 Cf. J. G. Kohl, Kitchi-gami (1860), p. 120: “ . . . they add every now and then a thir- 
teenth nameless moon in order to get right with the sun again,” and “ . . . it is often comical 


to listen to the old men disputing as to what moon they are in.” Cf. Cope, op. cit., pp. 131, 
137-39. 
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Although a nuclear group of characteristic names for the lunations seems 
to typify the Ojibwa-speaking peoples, the other names employed seem to 
show considerable variation.*! The calendrical nomenclature, as might be 
expected, seems as a whole to be closely connected with local conditions and 
appears to vary accordingly. Of the nuclear group of names, one referring 
to the appearance of vegetation, usually the blossoming of flowers, is always 
to be found, one or more that have reference to the ripening or gathering 
of berries, others that indicate the appearance of certain birds, especially 
the wild goose, etc. On the Berens River, for example, three lunations 
are named for birds which make their local appearance at that time of 
year. Roughly, these lunations correspond to our months of March 
(migazi-wi-gi-zis, Eagle Moon), April (ni‘ki-gi-zis, Goose Moon), and May 
(mangogi-zis, Loon Moon). The periodic reappearance of the geese in April 
is attested by the records kept for a series of years by the Natural History 
Society of Manitoba.” They usually appear during the first week of this 
month and are to be seen only until the second week in May. They do not 
reappear until August, after which they are seen no more until the following 
April. 

Most of the moon names, as might be expected, are identical among all 
the Berens River bands. But it is noteworthy that not all of them are. 
Those which differ are the following:” January: (B.R.) kictcopabi-wata- 
kinam; (G.R.) kagi‘nwasi‘getgi‘zis, Long Moon; February: (B.R.) 
Half-winter Moon; (P.) ki‘jégi:zis, Kind Moon; 
July: (B.R.) ati‘ktemini‘kawi-gi-zis, Ripe berries gathering Moon: (G.R.) 
wabagwani‘wi'gi‘zis, Blossom Moon; September: (B.R.) minémini‘kawi- 
‘gi‘zis, Wild rice gathering Moon; (P.) imanozdéwi'gizis, Rutting Moon; 
December: (B.R.) opa'piwatcagenazis; (G.R.) pitci*babunwi‘gi-zis, Early 
winter Moon. 

It will be noted that although different names are used, the terms for 
both July moons refer to the condition of plant life which is likewise re- 
flected in the name for the June moon (sagi‘ bagauwi‘gi-zis, “leaves coming 
forth moon”). The reappearance of vegetation at this season of the year 


41 See the compilations in Cope, op. cit., pp. 165-66 where seven series of names for the 
lunations are given. 

* Bird Calendar, designed and compiled from the records of A. G. Lawrence, Ornithologi- 
cal Secretary. 

4 For the sake of convenience they have been correlated with our series of month names 
to which they roughly correspond. The letters in parenthesis preceding each native name in- 
dicates the band in which its use is found: B. R., Berens River Band; G. R., Grand Rapids 
Band; P., Pekangikum Band. 

“ So-called because the winter is beginning to moderate. 
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after the disappearance of snow and ice transforms the external aspects of 
the country so radically that it would seem to be an almost inescapable 
standard of reference in any scheme of temporal divisions based on the 
general pattern characteristic of the Saulteaux. July marks the peak of 
vegetation development. 

On the other hand, there are marked local variations in the occurrence 
of wild rice in sufficient quantities to make it worth harvesting.” This is 
the explanation of the difference in nomenclature for the September moon 
at the mouth of the river and at Grand Rapids, as compared with Pekangi- 
kum. Within the habitat of the latter band wild ric» is so scarce that it 
is never harvested. Hence, one would hardly expect to find it in their calen- 
drical scheme since, as I have pointed out, the nomenclature of the luna- 
tions is intrinsically elastic, and likewise pragmatic. It may also be remarked 
in passing that there are no sugar maples in this country so that, as com- 
pared with other Objibwa peoples in whose calendar a “sugar making 
moon” is found, the Berens River Saulteaux lack a lunation of this name. 

Ceremonies are not standardized with respect to performance in par- 
ticular moons and while some individuals know the moon in which they 
were born, others do not. At the mouth of the river English month names 
are known and utilized to some extent so that the aboriginal calendar, as 
such, is being supplanted. 

Within each lunation discrete points are recognized, but these are not 
conceptualized as periods of temporal duration. In principle they parallel 
the points recognized in the changing position of the sun during the course 
of the day. But in the case of the moon, reference is made to differences in 
its size as it waxes and wanes. The following terminology is employed: 
eoskagotcing, newly hanging; eanimitcapikizazit, bigger; eAptawdbkizit, 
half; nearly round; é¢wdwi-ezit, round; epdkwezit, going; 
eaptawdbkizit, half (-gone); eagasabikizit, getting small; emetasi-get, it is 
going. 

Seasonal Changes. Observable changes in temperature, vegetation, and 
other natural phenomena define the seasons for the Saulteaux. Six are recog- 
nized. The names of these differ from those of the lunations in being non- 
descriptive terms. The Indians cannot translate them. But natural pheno- 
mena chosen, define the limits of each season quite specifically and no inter- 


A. I. Hallowell, Notes on the Northern Range of Zizania in Manitoba (Rhodora, Vol. 37, 
pp. 302-304, 1935). 

‘© Children in school are taught the English names of the months. Mr Street said: “They 
always prize a calendar and follow it studiously at home. Some homes use our names alto- 
gether; others never.” 
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calation is ever necessary. It is recognized, too, that the moons fall into 
seasonal units. This is quite possibly the chief conceptual mechanism by 
means of which they are kept adjusted to the solar year. 

The passing of winter, for example, is signalized by the appearance of 
the migratory birds, the first of which are seen in March. Now the moons 
that correspond to our months of March, April, and May are those with 
bird names and these three lunations together constitute the season called 
aisigwan, the spring season of the Saulteaux. The following season, ni-bin, 
equivalent to our summer, does not begin until the ice has completely dis- 
appeared from the lakes and rivers and there is no more snow to be seen 
on the ground. Since slightly over one inch of snow is to be expected ax this 
latitude in May, ni-bin normally begins in June and continues through 
August and into early September. It is significant that the June lunation, 
the first moon of the summer season, bears a name that refers to the re- 
appearance of leaves on the deciduous trees and that up the river July is 
called the “moon of blossoms.” It is in this latter month that the highest 
mean annual temperature occurs. 

The next season recognized, tagwadgin, begins when the leaves of the 
poplars and birches start to fall. It is a short season, never longer than a 
“moon.” It is immediately followed by another short but named interval, 
pi‘gi‘‘kanaan, defined by the fact that, although the trees have lost their 
leaves, the winter has not yet set in. This is also the period of so-called 
“Indian Summer” after which “freeze up’’ occurs and the first heavy snows 
of the winter are due. These normally do not occur until November, the 
term for which, “freezing moon,” indicates that the winter, bi-bin, has 
actually set in, to continue through three additional moons. Two sub- 
season winter units comprising two moons each are named. The first part 
of the winter season is called oski-bibun, ‘‘new, fresh, winter;” the latter 
and most severe half when the temperature drops the lowest, is called 
megwaAbi‘bun. 

Ceremonies like the midéwi-win, the wabanéwi'win, the “give-away” 
dance, etc., were always held during the summer season. This was the 
period when the Indians congregated in their summer fishing settlements. 
With the falling of the leaves began the dispersal to their hunting grounds. 

Seasonal names occur in the mythology and, in the myth accounting 
for the origin of summer, it is explained how it came about that winter was 
reduced to only five moons (sic) in length. In one myth, too, the passage of 
time is conveyed not with reference to nights or moons but in terms of 
seasonal change. Mikinak (the Great Turtle) chases a moose and although 
there is snow on the ground when he starts the pursuit he does not catch 
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up with the animal untii open water. Length of time is of importance in 
this story because it is one of the contributing factors to the humor of'the 
tale. 

In conversation that has reference to past events seasonal names, too, 
appear to be more frequently employed than “moon” names. Although 
less exact, these larger units are sufficiently precise and they function in 
much the same way among* ourselves. Despite the instrumental value of 
our exact time scale, for certain purposes constant references to month, 
day, and hour of past events would appear pedantic even in our society. 

Annual Cycle. As Cope, speaking of the Indians in general, says,*’ 


the year may be regarded as the interval between recurrent events, since no at- 
tempt is made to compute its length in days,“* and since the number of moons is 
somewhat uncertain in the native mind. 


In native Saulteaux thought the concept of such an interval, reckoned with 
reference to the recurrence of winter, but not conceived as the sum of a 
series of smaller divisions of time, is undoubtedly present. But this concept 
is by no means identical with our concept of the year as a temporal unit of 
continuous duration reducible to smaller measurable units which we con- 
ceive to have a precise beginning and ending reckoned from the stroke of 
midnight on December thirty-first. When asked to name the “‘moons,”’ for 
example, the Saulteaux will begin almost anywhere in the series but usually 
with the current “moon.” Consequently the question whether the Indians, 
in the absence of such a concept of temporal continuity, actually reckon a 
beginning or ending of their annual cycle is irrelevant.*® What is significant 
is whether some recurring solar event, like a solstice, or some terrestrial oc- 
currence, is traditionally recognized as a discrete point of reference with 
respect to some temporal interval that is of a higher order of magnitude 
than the lunation or the season. Such an interval was an integral part of the 
temporal concepts of the native Saulteaux but was of little practical im- 
portance. Yet its recognition explains why at present the Indians often 
employ the term “‘winter” in reckoning their ages or to place events in a 
supra-annual time scale. ‘‘Winter,”’ as a recurrent annual event can be used 


7 Op. cit., p. 136. Italics ours. 

‘8 It is hard to say, of course, whether such practise as notching a stick for every day of 
the year, carried out by the father of one of Densmore’s informants, was a native custom or 
one suggested by contact with the whites. See Frances Densmore, Chippewa Customs (Bulle- 
tin, Bureau of American Ethnology, No. 86, 1929), p. 119. 

* Cf. Cope, op. cit., map 2, where the “beginning of the year” among various peoples of 
native North America is indicated. Cf. Nilsson, op. cit., pp. 267 et seq. for a further discussion 
of this question. 
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to symbolize a “year,” if reckoning in such terms becomes of interest. And 
if one wishes to say, as Cope does in interpreting the calendrical schemes of 
other northern peoples, that winter signalizes the “beginning” of the 
“‘year”’ such a statement is also intelligible since it is the recurrence of this 
season that has received formal emphasis with reference to an annual cycle. 

Today the Saulteaux of the Berens River Band proper are familiar, as 
I have said, with the white man’s mode of temporal reckoning. And they 
use the term pezigoa‘ki, ‘‘one earth,” for one year. But I think this is a new 
term, a judgment that receives correlary support from the fact that Baraga 
makes “year” and “winter” synonyms. 

Although winter is the formal'zed reference for computing yearly inter- 
vals in the aboriginal conceptual scheme, the recurrence of the other seasons 
provide unformalized points of reference, that punctuate equivalent inter- 
vals. And among human activities the annual performance of the midéw’i- 
win was once, prominent. Today, the payment of annuities each year by 
the Dominion Government is another regular occurrence and at the mouth 
of the river the Indians know that there are legal holidays, like Dominion 
Day and Labor Day, that recur annually. 

Reckoning of Past Events. The recognition of a yearly interval by no 
means implies that the year as a temporal unit functions very actively in 
native life and thought. In terms of aboriginal life, in fact, there was little, 
if anything, that demanded calculation in annual units of time. Conse- 
quently I believe that Cope® rightly emphasizes the fact that 


although it is often loosely stated the Indian could tell his age by the expression “‘so 
many winters had passed over his head,” or that he was so many winters old, this 
expression is no doubt developed through contact with civilized peoples. The ex- 
pression more in keeping with the Indian calendric systems is that found in so 
many tribes: “I was so large when a certain event happened.” This event may be 
a year of famine, a year of some epidemic, the growth of a particular tree or grove, 
or some remarkable exploit....Such vague statements or references as these 
are probably as near as the Indian, of himself, ever came to considering his age. 


Among the Saulteaux, so far as age is concerned, instead of a chrono- 
logical year count, the life cycle of individuals was divided into a number 
of terminologically distinguished age grades corresponding to maturation 
stages. The generic term for child, api-nondji: includes the viable foetus 
within its connotation, while the infant from birth until it begins to walk is 
called ockapi-nondji‘, fresh (new, young) child. Sexual differentiation is 
expressed in the terms i‘kwézes, little girl, and kwi-wi-zes, little boy, applied 


8 Op. cit., pp. 136-37. 
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to children under puberty. The next age-grade terminologically recognized 
is what may be called youth. After puberty and before marriage a male is 
ocki‘ni-ge and a female ockini-gi‘kwe. Bachelors and spinsters are rare and 
it is interesting to note in connection with a discussion of time concepts that 
the words used for such unmarried individuals are the youth terms with a 
prefix, kete-, meaning “old” (ketéocki-ni‘ga, “old young man,” and 
ketéocki-ni-‘kwe, “old young woman’”’) a kind of temporal paradox. For 
succeeding periods of maturation there are no terms with a chronological 
connotation used until old age is reached®' (mintimoye, ‘ 
Aki-wezi, “old man.’’)® 

Such terms, correlated with references to occurrences extrinsic to the in- 
dividual, such as the signing of the Treaty, the advent of the missionaries in 
different settlements, the tenure of Hudson’s Bay Company post managers 
and the Great War,* or events in the life history of individuals—marriage, 
journeys, former hunting grounds, customary camping sites, etc., are suffi- 
ciently exact, though unformalized, points of reference for purposes of 
native temporal orientation. They occur again and again in conversation and 
in the personal reminiscences I have collected. It is in the use of such un- 
formalized reference points that the Saulteaux are most like ourselves, the 
difference being, of course, that they lack the more exact frame of temporal 
reference that we possess which permits time measurement in precisely 
defined units and temporal comparisons of a more accurate order. 

Events in the past are also frequently correlated with the life-span of 
certain deceased relatives of the living or other deceased persons. So long 
as the names, personal characteristics and activities of deceased individuals 
are carried in the memories of living persons a useful, although non- 
quantitative and unformalized, frame of reference for past events is main- 
tained. The collection of extensive genealogical information has convinced 
me of the accuracy of the knowledge that is the basis of this human frame 
of reference. Through the assimilation of a considerable portion of it myself, 
I found that I was able to use the information acquired with reference to the 
temporal sequence of certain events much as the Indians do themselves. 
But in quantitative temporal terms retrospective genealogical information 


‘old woman,” 


5! There are only terms for married man, onabemi-mi, and married woman, wi-wi-mian. 

® To indicate extreme old age the augmentative prefix k‘tci-- may be added to these 
terms. 

58 Because several Berens River Indians enlisted. 

4 Cf. Nilsson, op. cit., p. 105: “Whoever looks back over his past life sees chiefly the more 
important events, not the dates of the years, and to these he joins the more peripheral events 
and so finds his way in the labyrinth of memory.” 
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of this sort completely fades out in less than two centuries. One hundred 
and fifty years is the outside limit of any genuine historic past so far as the 
Berens River Indians are concerned. Events attributed to so distant a past 
that they cannot be connected with any known generation of human in- 
dividuals are simply described as having taken place “long ago.” Conse- 
quently we are plunged into a bottomless mythological epoch that lacks 
temporal guide posts of any conventional sort. As a matter of fact, it would 
be more accurate to assert that once we enter the mythological world of 
Saulteaux belief, temporal concepts actually lose most, if not all, chrono- 
logical significance. 

One of the reasons for this is the fact that the most prominent anthropo- 
morphic characters of mythology like wisakedjak and tcakdbec are not 
only living beings, they are conceived as immortal. They were alive when 
the earth was young and they assisted the Indians then. They are still 
alive today and continue to aid mankind, this latter fact receiving empirical 
demonstration in dreams and by the manifestation of the presence of such 
beings in the conjuring lodge. The conventional pattern of dream revelation 
and the conjuring lodge are, then, institutional means of keeping mytho- 
logical beings and spiritual entities of other classes constantly contempo- 
rary with each new generation of individuals, despite the passage of “time.” 
Such spiritual entities, in fact, are actually more “real” than distant human 
ancestors no longer remembered. Mythology itself sometimes reflects this 
emphasis on the contemporaneity of such beings by incorporating episodes 
with modern “trimmings” in narratives that contain nuclear elements not 
only found among the Saulteaux but over wide areas in North America. 

It is true, nevertheless, that certain episodes in the mythological nar- 
ratives provide a basis for certain broad temporal inferences. And inde- 
pendently of immediate mythological references, I found that the Indians 
entertain similar chronological n -tions. It is noteworthy, for example, that 
in many of the mythological narratives, the form of the name given to 
familiar animals contains the augmentative prefix. There are references to 
the Great Snake, the Great Mosquito, the Great Beaver, the Great Trout, 
etc. This has a temporal significance. Formerly the earth was inhabited by 
many of these monster species now only represented by smaller varieties 
of their kind. In the myths there are likewise accounts of how certain of 
these great animal: became extinct (the Great Mosquito) or how the 
familiar variety of the species came into being (as, e.g., small snakes). It 
was explained to me that the mythological characters had power enough to 
evercome the monster fauna but that ordinary human beings would be 
constantly harassed if they had to live on the earth with such creatures 
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today. Nevertheless, a few such species still survive according to the firm 
conviction of the Indians. There are Indians now living, in fact, who have 
seen them. But the events in the myths which involve the monster animals 
are conceptualized as occurring in a far distant past. They took place 
“long ago” in a period when the earth was “‘new.”’ Consequently a temporal 
distinction is recognized between those days and the present. 

Another temporal clue .is afforded by the transformation in the ap- 
pearance of certain animals by wisakedjak. The latter made the kingfisher 
much prettier than he once was, shortened the tail of the muskrat, gave the 
weasel a white coat in winter, etc. Here again a temporal inference lies in 
the fact that there was once an epoch far distant in the past when the fami- 
liar animals of today had not assumed their contemporary characteristics. 

Human beings, too, were not always like they are now, either in ap- 
pearance or knowledge. Until tcakabec, after being in the belly of a fish, 
was scraped clean by his sister, all human beings were covered with hair. 
All women once had toothed vaginas and, until wisakedjak by accident 
discovered the pleasure of sexual intercourse, no one knew about it. 

The myth of the theft of summer likewise contains the assertion that 
at one time winter lasted all the year round. 

The flood episode in one of the narratives of the wisakedjak cycle also 
has chronological implications since wisakedjak and the animals previously 
inhabited an earlier land mass. But the Indians themselves do not appear 
to follow through such temporal implications with reference to their mytho- 
logical corpus as a whole. I :ound that they were not willing to commit 
themselves to any chronological relationship of the “flood,” for example, 
and the adventures of tcakabec, although they agreed to the obvious fact 
that the birth of the winds must have preceded the contest between the 
North and South Wind that appears in another myth. As a rule, however, 
the temporal sequence intrinsic to the events of each narrative is accepted 
without reference to the temporal sequences of any other narrative. Even 
the narratives of the wisakedjak cycle are not systematized chronologically. 
But I have received the impression that the narratives with anthropo- 
morphic heroes like kaianwe, adsi-, etc., are conceptualized as occurring on 
the earth in the post-fluvial epoch. 

On the whole, then, events that are believed to have taken place “long 
ago”’ are not systematically correlated with each other in any well-defined 
temporal schema. They are discrete happenings, often unconnected and 
sometimes contradictory. Yet the past and the present are part of a whole 
because they are bound together by the persistence and contemporary 
reality of mytholorical characters not even now grown old. 
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Ill 

For the Saulteaux, as we have seen, temporal orientation depends upon 
the recurrence and succession of concrete events in their qualitative aspects 
—events, moreover, which are indications, preparatory symbols and guides 
for those extremely vital activities through which the Saulteaux obtain a 
living from the country which they inhabit. 

Durations, too, are interwoven with, and experienced as, events in all 
their individuality. Night is darkness, the stars and their movements, 
sleep, quietness. Day is the light, the journey of the sun across the sky, the 
round of domestic duties. A “‘moon”’ is the waxing and waning of the moon 
which occurs when, for instance, the wild rice is being gathered, when activi- 
ties spanning a number of days are pursued. Any comparison of such dura- 
tions must be by metaphors and not by exact measures. 

Ideas of speed and magnitude necessarily belong to the same category. 
The Saulteaux are confined to gross time estimates and relatively simple 
qualitative judgments about speed based upon the observation and com- 
parison of objects in their immediate environment. It would be impossible 
for them to measure the rate of moving objects at all. Any idea of length 
of time must be confined to extremely narrow limits. Just as they will reply 
to the query: How many children have you? by naming them, a direct 
request for the number of “moons”’ will result in the naming of them one 
after another. An answer to: How long ago? becomes: When I was a child; 
when my father was young, and so on. 

All these means of temporal orientation are /Jocal, limited in their 
application to the immediate future, the recent past, immediate activities, 
phenomena known and dealt with in their own environment. Beyond these 
all is vague and loosely coordinated temporally. 

In western civilization similar undifferentiated experience of time re- 
mains, but it is also transcended by abstract quantitative measures which 
enable us to think far differently about it. We can think in terms of abstract 
units of temporal duration: of a day in terms of hours, detached from the 
phenomena themselves, or of a month as a variable unit of time made up of 
a certain number of days. 

Time conceived in this abstract fashion, in continuous and quantita- 
tively defined units, is the basis of an intellectual order of temporal concepts 
available for use as a standard of reference, or measurement, for all classes 
of events. Time assumes for us an autonomous character and we are free to 
manipulate temporal concepts instrumentally, without constant reference 
to specific events. Thus we can think of it as infinitely divisible, 2 means for 
coordinating activities of all sorts with great precision. It likewise makes 
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possible the measurement of exact temporal intervals and the rate and 
speed of moving objects. 

These contrasting differences in the temporal orientation of Saulteaux 
culture and of western civilization undoubtedly imply profound differences 
in the psychological outlook which is constituted by them. Such differences 
are not functions of primitive mentality or racial make-up. They are a 
function of culturally constituted experience. In these terms our temporal 
orientation in western civilization is likewise a function of experience in a 
cultural tradition with radically distinct patterns and entirely different 
historical roots. 
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REPORT 
AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held January 25, 1937 at 
the American Museum of Natural History, New York City. The following report of the Secre- 
tary was read and adopted. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Membership: 
1936—Life members 14, members 95, fellows 121, affiliates 3 (once 
1937—Life members 15, members 128, fellows 124, affiliates 3... 270 


(1936 figures as of February 1936; 1937 figures as of the date of this report—January 25, 1937.) 

For the year 1936, 17 members, 19 fellows, and 1 life member were added. For 1937, as 
of this date, 15 new members, 19 new fellows, and 1 life member have been addec’. During the 
year 16 members and fellows were removed from the rolls, including 5 resignations and 11 
dropped. 

The Society lost through death during the year Albert B. Reagan, a member since 1925. 

In addition to the increased membership, the most marked change is in the proportions 
of members and‘fellows. The former category is now for the first time the larger. This has re- 
sulted from the addition of new members, but also from a considerable number of changes of 
status from fellow to member. 


Meetings: 


Regular meetings of the Society were held at the American Museum of Natural History 
in conjunction with meetings of the Section in Anthropology of the New York Academy of 
Sciences. The following programs were presented: 


February 24, 1936 Past and Present in Southeast Africa. Heinz Wieschoff. 

March 23, 1936. Problems of Indonesian Ethnology. Raymond Kennedy. 

April 27, 1936. Music of Bali. Colin McPhee. 

October 26, 1936. Research Leads in American Anthropology. W. D. Strong. 

November 23,1936. Anthropological Problems in the American Northwest. Melville Jacobs. 
January 25, 1937. Archaeology of the Valley of Mexico. George C. Vaillant. 


Publications: 


Caddoan Texts, by Gene Weltfish (Volume 17 of the Publications) has been unfortunately 
delayed, but should be issued shortly. 

The Editor’s proposal to print a volume of Arapesh by Reo Fortune as Volume 18 has 
been approved by the Executive Council. 

Sales of publications the past year have been disappointing in view of continued circu- 
larizing. It is believed the market has for the most part been reached at present, and that 
renewed circularization should await the issuance of further numbers and possibly the appear- 
ance of a new series of Monographs of the American Ethnological Society which has been ap- 
proved by the Executive Council and now awaits the approval of the members of the 
Society. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ALEXANDER LESSER, Secretary 
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The following report of the treasurer was read and referred to an auditing committee of 


Clark Wissler, Chairman, George C. Vaillant, and Edward Kennard. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
January 22, 1936 to January 21, 1937 


CURRENT FUND 


On deposit, Corn Exchange Bank, January 22, 1936... 
Current funds, Bowery Savings Bank, January 22, 1936 


Petty cash on hand, January 22, 1936.. 


Receipts: 

Dues, 1932-35, Members and fellows 
1936, Members and fellows. . 
1937, Members and fellows. . 
1938, Fellow... 

Life membership . 


Interest, Bonds of N. Y. Mortbon Corp... 
Interest, Bowery Savings Account 

Gross sale of publications, Stechert 
Check issued, uncollected 


Expenditures: 
American Anthropological Association, dues. . . 
J. J. Augustin, on account of Publications, Vol. 17 
Charged to permancnt funds for life membership 
G. E. Stechert Co.: 

Commissions... . 

Charges for shipping, etc. 

Credited on account 1935 overpayment. 


Expenses of meetings, Aimerican Ethnological Society . 
Printing circuiars and stationery. . . . 
Postage... 
Supplies and miscellaneous 
Clerical assistance . 
Safety-box rent... . 
Bank-charges, collections 
Cable charge...... 
Refund. .... 


Balance, Corn Exchange Bank, January 21, 1937 
Current funds, Bowery Savings, January 21, 1937. 
Cash on hand...... 


$ 71.10 
1,043.90 
221.00 
6.00 
100.00 


$1,638.16 
750.00 
2.03 


$2,390.19 


1,674.86 


$4,065.05 


$1,742.17 


$2,322.88 


$4,065.05 
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$1,442.00 
63.74 
43.02 
121.10 
5.00 
$1,074.75 
200 .00 
100 .00 
$ 21.54 
17.07 
82.49 121.10 
66.60 
76.20 
46.14 
2.11 
43.50 
6.60 
1.33 
3.02 
1.00 
. $ 775.83 
1,543.02 | 
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PERMANENT FUND 


Bonds of New York Mortbon Corporation... . . arena .. $2,550.00 
Permanent funds, Bowery Savings Account. , . 1,150.00 
$3, 700.00 


Respectfully submitted, 
ALEXANDER LESSER, Treasurer 


The Nominating Committee presented the following slate for 1937: 


President: George C. Valliant 

Vice-Presidents: Elsie Clews Parsons, George Herzog 
Secretary-Treasurer: Alexander Lesser 

Editor: Franz Boas 

Directors: Clark Wissler, Ruth F. Benedict, Clarence L. Hay 


The Society instructed the Secretary to cast a ballot for these nominees. 

The Secretary presented a proposal, which had been approved by the Executive Council 
at a special meeting, December 23, 1936, that a new series to be known as the Monographs 
of the Americah Ethnological Society be established, supplementing bi-annual volumes of the 
Publications of the American Ethnological Society, with annual monographs in the gencral 
field of ethnology. Motions were adopted approving the new series, and referring questions of 
the selection of «2 Editorial Board and practical details of publication to the Executive Coun- 
cil. 

The Society voted to amend Article IV, Section I of the Constitution of the Society 
(see American Anthropologist, Vol. 19, p. 110, 1917) to read: 

“The annual dues of members shall be nine dollars ($9.00). The annual dues of fellows 
shall be six dollars ($6.00).” 

Other changes in the Constitution of the reading of Article III, Section 3 (ibid.) and 
Article IV, Section 3 (idem., p. 111) were proposed, and referred for a vote to a later meeting 
in the spring of 1937. 

A proposal to change the date of the annnal meeting from January to November, in order 
to coincide more closely with activities of the American Anthropological Association, was con- 
sidered, but postponed, in order to give due notice to all members of the Society, as explicitly 
required by the Constitution. 

ALEXANDER LESSER, Secretary 


BOOK REVIEWS 
NORTH AMERICA 


The Eskimos. Kay Brrket-Smitu. (vii, 250 pp., 32 pis., map. $5.00. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1936.) 


Dr Birket-Smith’s volume is another illustration of the fruitfulness of his 
method in handling the extensive data now available concerning the life of peoples 
of the North. The distinction accorded him by scientific bodies of Europe as a 
scholar and an explorer, through the publication of his many reports and mono- 
graphs on Eskimo life and the country, will be applauded by his American readers 
as this last contribution becomes more widely known. The eulogy upon the author’s 
standing in explorational science, so candidly phrased in the Foreword of the book 
by Diamond Jenness of the National Museum of Canada, is well merited. 

In this volume Dr Birket-Smith has reached a culmination in his series of con- 
tributions which have built 1p so extensively a knowledge of the Eskimo people 
whom he understands so well and intimately. His effort has been to compress 
within the bounds of a general treatise of library size the essential features in the 
life of a race primarily important to students in all branches of the social sciences. 
To review the contents of the descriptive section is quite unnecessary for ethnol- 
ogists who would need to consult the monograph directly for matter bearing upon 
the special interests which all entertain. 

A wealth of data is provided, amounting to a thesaurus of sources for the in- 
vestigator of modern problems of Eskimo administration, showing the sharp con- 
trasts in Scandinavian, Canadian, and American methods of dealing with native 
minority groups from the standpoint of ethnopolitics. 

In respect to the question of priority of cultural typology in Eskimo history, 
Birket-Smith still stands where he cast his dice in 1930, namely with the advocates 
of the belief in the earlier inland, caribou-hunting, ice-fishing stage. In support 
of this earlier decision he now adds the accepted evidence of Shapiro’s discovery 
of apparent racial similarities between typical Eskimo and Chippewyan. He regards 
them as indications that the Eskimo at some time in the past were ‘dominant in 
the Athabaskan and Great Slave Lake region.” 

One of the most fertile and suggestive chapters is that concerned with the 
origin and development of Eskimo culture. In the brief compass of some twenty 
odd pages the author ranges over the whole field of theory in this complicated 
and exacting field and draws such conclusions as seem justified at the moment. 
Not the least interesting of the opinions he advances is that which would resurrect 
certain aspects of the theory of Dawkins, Sollas, and others as to the possible 
affinities between Magdalenian and Eskimo culture. Wisely pointing out that the 
racial and cultural aspects of the problem deserve separate treatment, he yet 
insists, and with justice, that once the ancestors of the Eskimo are seen in their 
true light as the bearers of an inland hunting culture, their later specialized aspect 
may be discounted. Thus their original culture can be made to fit in more readily 
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with the main features of an old and widely distributed boreal complex from 
which, in time, many specialized developments have arisen. 

In the light of recent developments post-dating this volume, one cannot help 
but look forward impatiently to the time when the recent finds in Alaska, and the 
Folsom complex now known from the high plains, may be seen in their proper 
perspective in this picture. Particularly is this true in view of Howard’s recently 
discovered evidences of bone artifacts associated with the Folsom industry; 
artifacts at least suggesting Eskimo methods of splicing shafts and foreshafts. It 
is possible to multiply theories as to the place of certain of these early traits in the 
old and generalized circumboreal cultures, but the reserve and the caution of Dr 
Birket-Smith are evidence of his sound scholarship. There are, as yet, too many 
missing links in the chain, which, when filled, is likely to reveal the Folsom complex 
itself, for example, to be a specialized development out of previous generalized 
forms whose affinities, however, quite possibly lie in a northerly direction. 

At the risk of wandering far afield the reviewers express the hope that accumulat- 
ing information may lead Dr Birket-Smith to break his customary reserve on some 
of these more nebulous and distant problems. In the meantime, a perusal of this 
careful and authoritative work should prove of benefit to all students of circum- 
boreal and related problems, both as they concern the specialized cultures of the 
later Eskimo and those broader reaches of cultural history which lie back of them. 


G. SPEcK 


L. C. EIsELEY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Cheyenne and Arapaho Music. Frances DENsMORE. (Southwest Museum Papers, 
No. 10. 111 pp., 7 pls., 1 fig., 72 songs. $1.00. Los Angeles: Southwest Museum, 
1936.) 


Miss Densmore here publishes a collection of seventy-two songs recorded among 
the Southern Arapaho and Cheyenne now living in Oklahoma. Most of the songs in 
the categories of war, the Sun Dance, curing, societies, dance, and peyote share the 
general Plains style.! The presence of the Great Basin paired style? in both hand 
game and Ghost Dance is not surprising, for it seems that these institutions had 
already fused among the Arapaho before they passed the complex on to the Pawnee.’ 
Paired patterns in other songs (e.g., Nos. 58, 61, 72), as well as numerous “doubt- 
ful” cases (see particularly Grass or Omaha Dance, and “gift” songs), show that 
there may have been a considerable infiltration of the foreign style. The intensity 


1 George Herzog, Plains Ghost Dance and Great Basin Music (American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 37, pp. 403-19, 1935). 

? Herzog, op. cit., pp. 409-10. 

3 Alexander Lesser, The Pawnee Ghost Dance Hand Game (Columbia University Contri- 
butions to Anthropology, Vol. 16, 1933). 
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of the Arapaho Ghost Dance may have favored deeper penetration. Possibly some 
of these songs are part of a hitherto unexamined Ghost Dance renaissance com- 
parable to the Pawnee situation. These songs would then actually be more recent 
than would appear from their subject matter, and would probably share the 
Ghost Dance style. 

As the number of recorded and published songs from different tribes increases, 
we are able to ~xamine the interesting problems of musical growth and the inte- 
gration of a given song into different tribal styles. Individual variability in the 
abilities and style of the singer, and also in the quality of the different transcrip- 
tions are difficulties, but are not insuperable. A case in point is No. 35, an Arapaho 
Ghost Dance song, given by Curtis‘ (p. 208), while Mooney gives the text® (p. 
1030) though as a Cheyenne song. Curtis’ music parallels exactly the Mooney text, 
both showing clear aabb structures. The Densmore version shows a musical struc- 
ture changed to a'ba*a*ba*a*b, possibly a change in text pattern, and considerable 
melodic and rhythmic modification. In the thirty years between recordings there 
may have been a drift away from the Great Basiu style towards a more Plains- 
like form. On the other hand, we should not overlook the possibility that thirty 
years ago there existed a more Plains-like variant with which Miss Densmore’s 
version should be equated. Compare also No. 33 with Mooney (p. 958), No. 1. 
If we are considering the same variant, and text, position in the Ghost Dance ritual 
as opening song, formal structure, and general movement imply that we are con- 
sidering a single song, melody and rhythm have then varied practically beyond 
recognizability. The text of No. 34 is given by Mooney (p. 975). Although there is 
no necessary correlation between text and music, the perfect parallelism of his 
words in contrast to the imperfect parallelism of certain parts of the music may be 
the result of musical growth. 

With a sketch of the peyote ceremony introduced by the Kiowa, Miss Dens- 
more gives several of the fixed songs. No. 50 (Curtis, p. 188), the opening song, 
when compared with its Kiowa version,® shows simplification but no great modifica- 
tion. A comparison of Nos. 51, 52, 54 with Kiowa renditions shows, however, 
very great divergences in pitch level, structure, rhythmic variety, and general 
movement, and particularly in expansion of range and increased ornament among 
the Kiowa. It may be that these three songs are not really to be equated. Miss 
Densmore recorded only the first of certain groups of four songs sung at particular 
points in the ceremony. My informants stated that except for the opening song, 
it was the terminal song in each group that was fixed. The first three might be any 
three peyote songs. Therefore the terminal songs of the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
groups might show greater similarity to the Kiowa equivalents. 


* Natalie Curtis, The Indian’s Book (1st ed., New York and London, 1907). 

5 James Mooney, The Ghost-Dance Religion and the Sioux Outbreak (Fourteenth Annual 
Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1896). 
* Unpublished songs, recorded by the reviewer, 
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Miss Densmore draws on the published literature to add to her sketch of the 
ethnographic setting of the songs, and to her description of the instruments used. 
We are grateful to her for this welcome contribution to our knowledge of Plains 
music. 


JANE RICHARDSON 
New York City 


Rediscovering Illinois: Archaeological Explorations in and around Fulton County. 
Fay-Cooprper CoLE AND THORNE DEvEL. (University of Chicago Publications 
in Anthropology, Archaeological Series. xvi, 295 pp., 36 pls,. 37 figs. $2.00. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937.) 


Rediscovering illinois deals with archaeological investigation in and around 
Fulton County, located in west-central Illinois. It combines an appeal to the 
interested intelligent layman and a report to the specialist, with a natural leaning 
toward the latter. The first three chapters (Introduction, the Survey-Methods of 
Excavation, Classification of Cultures) tell in simple, clear terms the why and how 
of archaeological study, and the basis of the recognition of major archaeological 
patterns and their subdivisions. 

The bulk of the volume is devoted to a complete and technical analysis of each 
site excavated and studied by the University of Chicago field parties, 1930-32. 
The central theme is the identification of the sites according to the terminology 
generally accepted: pattern, phase, aspect, focus, component. There are special 
chapters on classification of pottery and projectile points, classificatory method 
(Deuel), human crania and faunal remains (G. K. Neumann), and shells (Frank 
C. Baker). This comprehensive treatment has rendered the report of value in the 
classroom: the student of North American archaeology has now at his command a 
text outlining method and procedure in careful and logical exactness. 

Two patterns are recognized and described in detail, based on an earlier report 
by Deuel.' These are the Mississippi and the Woodland, and their detailed mani- 
festations in Fulton County are recorded for each site. This cultural analysis 
is extended in the discussion of the classificatory method as it applies to the Missis- 
sippi Valley generally. The Mississippi pattern is divided into two phases: Upper 
and Middle Mississippi. These in turn are classed according to their several aspects 
and the latter are then reduced to distinctive foci. 

The application of the taxonomic method to archaeology is an important ad- 
vance in recovering order from chaos. Admittedly there have been far too many 
“cultures” based upon individual sites, and described by investigators whose 
knowledge of comparative data has been inadequate. A taxonomic framework, as 
it were, admits of classification in terms of inter-relationship. But herein lies a 
certain amount of danger; the tendency to fit facts into a previous general scheme; 


1 Basic Cultures of the Mississippi Valley (American Anthropologist, Vol. 37, pp. 429-45, 
1935), 
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to give variants or minor deviations an equal rank with distinct elements. Classifi- 
cation cannot pay too much attention to detail, as, for example—to borrow an 
analogy from the field of zoology—where subspecific or even specific rank has been 
given to pelage differences which proved to be naught but seasonal changes. Again, 
it has been lately shown in the field of comparative myology that a basic similarity 
outweighs an adaptive change. These same rules must apply to archaeological 
taxonomy: elements in and of themselves do not have diagnostic value except as 
measured against the larger complex. 

In great measure the present volume has avoided these pitfalls. There is an evi- 
dent plasticity in the report so that conclusions as to ultimate relationship are 
tentative, pending additional material. It might be added of the taxonomic method, 
based upon traits and trait-complexes, that the work of Griffin on percentages (arche- 
ological data) and Klimek on elaborate statistical analysis (ethnological data) have 
placed it upon a firm basis. More important still there has been an attempt at the 
evaluation of variability so that an emphasis can be placed upon differences in 
kind rather than in degree. 

The problem of sequence in Fulton County is facilitated by the fact that strati- 
fication was found in at least five mounds and ‘two village sites. The tentative 
sequence is as below: 


5. Middle Mississippi phase (Mississippi pattern) 

. Hopewellian phase (Central Basin, Woodland) 

. Morton focus (Central Basin, Woodland) 

. Red Ocher phase (Woodland?) 

. Black Sand focus (Central Basin phase, Woodland pattern) 


The Black Sand appears to be the earliest culture, but there are slight indica- 
tions that the Red Ocher may have been contemporaneous. The picture is compli- 
cated still further by the fact that certain traits in Black Sand are found as a 
continuum in Hopewellian. At all events the four earliest cultures are considered 
as Woodland. Middle Mississippi and Hopewellian may have overlapped in time. 

The report on the crania gives detailed measurements and a summary for the 
material found at each site. The earliest Black Sand people were a long-headed type 
equated by Neumann with Hooton’s “‘pseudo-Australoids” from Pecos. The Red 
Ocher people were round-headed, the Hopewellians middle-headed, the Middle 
Mississippi people were predominantly middle- and long-headed, and the Late 
Woodland people generally long-headed. As a whole the report on human remains 
is conservative to the point of inconclusiveness. 

Rediscovering Illinois is the first of a series of reports in Illinois archaeology. 
It is concise but not dogmatic in its analysis. As the study of but a single county 
it does not presume to substitute the part for the whole. Co-workers await future 
reports with confidence in both content and conclusions. 

W. M. KrocMaNn 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


| 
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Excavation of the Riana Ruin and Chama Valley Survey. Frank C. Hissen. (Bul- 
letin, University of New Mexico, Anthropological Series, Vol. 2, No. 1, 1937.) 
Although a number of the larger sites in the upper Rio Grande area have been 

previously excavated, Mr Hibben’s report is the first to record work in one of the 

smaller ruins. This will, without doubt, prove of considerable value in more clearly 
defining conditions in a ruin which had not been subjected to disturbances by later 
occupations. 

In Part I, the author enumerates the various types of archaeological remains 
in the surrounding region, based on a preliminary aerial reconnaisance. 

Part II presents an account of the excavation which has every appearance of 
having been carefully done and exactly recorded. An interesting feature described 
is a subterranean passage connecting a room in the living quarters with the kiva, 
an arrangement which has not hitherto been noted in this cultural area. There are, 
however, a few inaccuracies and inconsistencies to which attention should be 
directed as they are of primary import. 

On page 40, Santa Fé Black-on-white pottery is classed as an intrusive trade 
ware. This is contrary to the evidence secured from a collection of sherd material 
obtained at this site (Laboratory of Anthropology, 920) a few years previous to 
excavation, which shows too high a percentage of that type, when compared to 
that of the accompanying Wiyo Black-on-white, to be considered in such a light. 
Such a view is even more inconsistent when it is recalled that the Santa Fé type 
is known to have been earlier in line of development. The possibility of two oc- 
cupations appears to have been overlooked; all this would then tend to modify 
the statement that this ruin was a “pure’’ Wiyo site. 

In a description cf Yugeuinge on page 11, the author is very plainly referring 
to a small 15th century site that lies 0.2 miles north of the large quadrangular ruin 
which properly bears that name. 

Of perhaps lesser importance is the repeated use of the terms flint and chert 
instead of chalcedony. The latter, being quarried in the immediate neighborhood, 
can be demonstrated to be the material most frequently employed. 

A number of inferences of doubtful worth might better have been omitted. 
Such a one is the statement, on page 35, concerning the application of blood to 
pottery before firing, for which no information is given to substantiate a belief 
that such a custom existed. 

Part III consists of a detailed study of the tree ring material by W. S. Stallings, 
Jr. In the table of dates on page 54, third line from the top, a date two centuries 
earlier than the others listed is incorrectly given. While checking this matter, the 
reviewer was informed that the author had not been furnished an opportunity to 
correct proof. An obvious lack of competent editing may be seen in several parts 
of the report. 

Aside from a few such defects this paper furnishes a great deal of new and im- 
portant information on a particular phase of Pueblo development in this region. 


H. P. MERA 
LABORATORY OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


| 
| 
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Pleistocene Man in Minnesota: a Fossil Homo Sapiens. ALBERT ERNEST JENKS. 
(xiii, 197 pp., 89 figs. $7.50. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1936.) 


In an excellently executed volume Prof Albert Ernest Jenks has enriched the 
science of Physical Anthropology by a careful and systematic study of the fossil 
remains of what he considers a Pleistocene human upon American soil. The skeleton 
is that of a female of about fifteen years of age and so far as the constituent parts 
are concerned, remarkably complete however worn in various degrees. Judging 
from its deeply settled position in enveloping silt, it is assumed that the young 
woman was drowned in glacial Lake Pelikan, Minnesota, immediately east of the 
Big Stone moraine of the Wisconsin glacier. 

In the present volume the find of the Minnesota ‘‘Man”’ is accounted for in the 
following sequence of treatment: Documentary Evidence, Pleistocene Geology, 
the Skeleton as a Whole (pp. 1-47); Craniology (pp. 48-112); Appendicular Skele- 
ton (pp. 113-50); Accompanying Artifacts, etc. (pp. 161-69), and Conclusions, 
Appendix, Bibliography, and Index (pp. 170-97). 

The evaluation of the find rests on its apparent geological age and the so-called 
morphological primitiveness. Under specific circumstances both complexes are 
fundamentally associable provided that the time distance is sufficiently large and 
can be substantiated by factual evidence as in human phylogenetic history. The 
geological evidence seems to be well-established in the present case and, if taken 
at its face value, could well serve the purpose of geological identification. Yet those 
familiar with geological conditions, particularly in regions of geophysical instability, 
into which the present situation seems to fit, are aware of the trickeries played by 
them. The second complex, i.e. the morphological habitus of the find, even if it were 
associable with indisputable reliability of the geological background, would not 
derive much evidential proof from the latter. Except for a few definitely recognizable 
type expressions of morphological inferiority (primatoid, australoid, eskimoid, etc.), 
distinction and evaluation on the basis of morphological primitiveness lacks sys- 
tematic definiteness in the Western Hemisphere as compared with the Old World 
morphological standards spread over a vast period of phylogenetic development. 
With its long list of primitive characters, most of them definitely primitive in the 
sense of comparative morphology of the highest primate emancipaticn, Minnesota 
“Man” falls into the range of variation of recent Indian typology. This refers even 
to such strongly expressed features as prognathy where the facial angle in ear-eye 
orientation attains 87°. The reviewer’s findings in this metrical quantity upon unde- 
formed material from the North Pacific Coast (Jesup Expedition) covers the values 
from 77°-88° in the female crania. In alveolar prognathy however Minnesota Man 
presents an exceedingly low angle of 65° which brings it in close association with the 
Australians. The morphologically primitive “Affenrinne,” Macalister’s orygmo- 
craspedoty, so well pronounced in the skull under discussion, occurred in the re- 
viewer’s above mentioned material in 3.1 percent in the females in contrast to 
1.5 percent in the males. The preservation of this feature as coupled with strong 
alveolar prognathy is doubtless a mark of primitive morphology. The significance 
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also of the protrusion of the superior occipital squama, in itself of primitive morphol- 
ogy, may in its evaluation be exceeded by the inial flexure in association with 
simple protrusion as it obtains, e.g., in the Punin and certain Eskimo crania. 

It would lengthen the review unduly to discuss in further detail the morpho- 
logical primitiveness in the various regions of the cranium and the other parts of 
the skeleton. Since, however, the cc dition of primitiveness in association with 
geological age is at issue, it seemed necessary to point out at least by some characters 
their relative degree of significance. 

The problem of American human antiquity is replete with possibilities of identi- 
fication, but also with disappointing fallacies. Since in the final analysis it is the 
morphological type which is of decisive significance, the associated geological con- 
ditions are of somewhat lesser importance. In the case of Minnesota Man one does 
not seem to be prompted by the other, nor does the typological status of the find 
for the same reason seem to justify the establishment of a Pleistocene American 
Man. 

This criticism objectively arrived at after weighing the large array of carefully 
collected evidence is not meant to detract from the meritorious investigatory work 
of the author. Prof Jenks’ work is exemplary and may well serve as a model for 
similar studies in the science of Physical Anthropology. 

BRUNO OETTEKING 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 


MEXICO AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Mitla: Town of the Souls. Etsiz CLews Parsons (xix, 590 pp., 51 pls., 11 figs., 3 
maps. $4.00. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936.) 


In her preface Dr Parsons speaks of this analysis of the Zapotec village of Mitla 
as being primarily ‘“‘concerned with acculturation, with what the Indian culture took 
from the Spanish” (pp. xii—xiii). In this endeavor Dr Parsons has done a good job, 
but the reviewer submits that she has too long a tradition of competent ethnographic 
work to do this only: rather is Mitla a richly textured and thorough ethnography. 
A review is perhaps not the place to argue the merits of acculturation versus 
ethnography, but in the same paragraph Dr Parsons, after pointing out that the 
social product of Spanish-Indian contacts in Mexico is a new and changing blend, 
remarks that: ‘‘Nevertheless, ethnological interest may, in fact must, center on 
certain points or phases of change.’’ Does not the heart of the problem lie in these 
words? If, as is common today, we deny complete stability to culture and minimize 
local invention in favor of external influences, is not every ethnography but a fixed 
point in a process of acculturation? At certain times and places the process of change 
and blend may be accelerated and dramatized by the meeting of highly contrasted 
cultures. Such is the case in Mexico and probably in all Latin America, where 
blending has occurred rather than the shock and disintegration or extinction more 
characteristic of our North American experiences. In such a situation processes 
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become accented and he must indeed be in a methodological strait-jacket who does 
not find it necessary to give more attention to processual phenomena than is 
customary in a picture either of more stable relatively untouched native com- 
munities or of a dying Indian culture of North America. 

In point of method, Dr Parson’s interest in acculturation takes very nearly the 
form of Spier’s dynamic approach (if 1 have correctly understood the latter). To a 
large degree process or mechanism dominates Dr Parson’s viewpoint throughout, 
although she has well recognized the elementary but often overlooked fact that 
description and comparison precede understanding of process. Consequently Mitle 
is comprehensive in its text and elaborately footnoted with comparative data. The 
latter are usually objectively presented, leaving the reader to draw what conclu- 
sions he will. 

Mitla is of unusual interest in the Mexican field for several reasons. It is the 
first Mexican ethnography by a field worker thoroughly experienced in other areas, 
particularly the Southwest. This background has incidentally contributed penetrat- 
ing insights into the functioning of many a seemingly elaborate Mexican institution 
and will do much to place the Pueblo cultures in an understandable relation with 
Mexico. It is, moreover, ethnography done as it should be, in leisurely fashion over 
several years with several visits. As a consequence, as far as I can judge from a ten- 
day visit to Mitla under Dr Parson’s tutelage, she has reproduced the flavor and 
tempo of life in this unique and kindly village of farmers and traders with fidelity 
and sympathy. The 92 page chapter on “Town Gossip” is as unusual as it is il- 
luminating. Finally, she has not shirked the onerous problem of Indian versus 
Spanish origins. She has made meticulous distinctions in a final chapter which is 
fraught with suggestion for workers in every field where culture is rapidly changing 
under external stimulus and most particularly for students of Mexico. In her con- 
cluding pages is presented a valuable summary reconstruction of Zapotec culture. 

Dr Parsons is to be congratulated upon a work which will enhance her already 
enviable reputation, the University of Chicago upon adding to its valuable series 
of monographs on Mexico. 

RA.pH L. BEALS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


Nueva Corénica y Buen Gobierno (Codex Péruvien Illustré). FEtrrpE GUAMAN 
PoMA DE AYALA. (Travaux et Mémoires, Institut d’Ethnologie, No. 23. xxviii, 
1179 pp. 250 fr. Paris, 1936.) 


The Institut d’Ethnologie of Paris has reproduced in facsimile the original 
manuscript, including the black and white drawings of the Peruvian mestizo, Poma 
de Ayala. The manuscript contains about 1179 pages and innumerable drawings 
many of which contribute nothing at all to the history of Peru but others of which 
are of great importance. It is dated as about 1613. 

The original manuscript is in the Royal Library of Copenhagen. Its importance 
was announced in 1908 by Richard Pietschmann, who published several articles 
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about it, and other notes and comments have followed. Some of the most important 
illustrations from the ethnological point of view have been reproduced by Gésta 
Montell and by Philip Ainsworth Means.' 

In 1922 Mr Means examined the original manuscript and later published an 
article Some Comments on the Inedited Manuscript of Poma de Ayala.’ In this article 
he evaluates the manuscript as an historical and ethnological document. Although 
its rating in history is not high, the ethnological commentary and illustrative detail 
is extremely useful. The comments made by Means in 1923 are of greater significance 
today with the facsimile of the manuscript available. 

In the drawings of Poma de Ayala are many interesting scenes and depictions 
of the life of the times. The type of plow and its use are illustrated. Hunting and 
fighting scenes indicate the use of bolas, nets, clubs, shields, knives, and other 
weapons and tools. A long series of pictures of the Incas, their wives, and their 
leading warriors furnishes important information on the costumes used by males 
and females as well as class differentiation in costumes. Montell has already utilized 
some of the leads on spinning and weaving technique as well as the costume in- 
formation. L. Leland Locke has written an article The Ancient Peruvian Abacus 
commenting on the drawings of quipus and a calculating device.* Other drawings 
furnish information on the treatment of mummies, burials, and burying places. 
Close examination of the pictures and translation of the bilingual text will un- 
doubtedly prove of great benefit to the Peruvian scholars. 

Much of the book is devoted to religious themes which pertain to the life of 
Christ and the rise of the church, and still another section relates incidents and il- 
lustrates activities of the Colonial period of Peru. In all, however, the reproduction 
of this manuscript provides a rich source of new material for ethnologist and 
historian. 

WENDELL C. BENNETT 
AMERICAN Museum OF NATURAL History 


Archaeological Researches in the Department of La Candelaria (Prov. Salta Argentina). 
Stic Ryp£n. (Ethnologiska Studier, 3, pp. 5-329, 150 figs. Géteborg, 1936.) 


Stig Rydén reports on the results of his archaeological research during 1932 in 
the Department of Candelaria of the Argentine Province of Salta. His work con- 
sisted of the examination of a large number of sites rather than any intensive excava- 
tions. Because of the fragments of pottery everywhere, Candelaria appears ex- 
tremely rich archaeologically speaking but evidences for stratigraphy are lacking. 
The collections from Candelaria are all more or less of the same character and 
typically comprise clay vessels, stone mortars and pestles, grooved axes and adzes, 
and shell beads. Occasionally one finds clay pipes, figurines, bone objects, or a piece 


1 Dress and Ornaments in Ancient Peru (Goteborg, 1929); Ancient Civilizations of the Andes 
(New York, 1931). 

2 American Anthropologist, Vol. 25, pp. 397-405, 1923. 
5 Scripta Mathematica, September, 1932, pp. 37-43. 
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of bronze. It remains uncertain who were the agricultural people responsible for 
Candelaria culture but Rydén believes them earlier than the Diaguitans or the 
Incas. 

Rydén’s work was instigated by Alfred Métraux and aided by the late Baron 
Erland Nordenskiéld whose influence it shows. After a well-written introduction, 
there follow running descriptions of sites, interspersed with pleasant comments on 
the country and frequent discussions of distributions and technology. A longer 
section deals rather meticulously with the various artifacts. Good illustrations in- 
clude a colored plate. There is little doubt but that this work will prove extremely 
useful to those working in the generai field of South American archaeology as well 
as to specialists on the Argentine. 

CoRNELIUS OsGoop 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Ethnological Studies 1, 2,3. WALTER KAUDERN (ed). (Géteborg: Géteborgs Museum, 
1935, 1936.) 


This new publication of the Géteborgs Etnografiska Museum, edited by its 
Director, Dr Walter Kaudern, is in the format, and of the typographical excellence 
of Nordenskiéld’s Comparative Ethnographical Studies, and may be considered a 
continuance of these. Unlike the latter, however, each issue contains several articles 
which may be entirely unrelated and by different authors; it contains studies on 
regions other than South America, and is to appear once or twice a year. Three 
parts have appeared to date: No. 1 in 1935, Nos. 2 and 3 in 1936. Naturally, because 
of this Museum’s special interests, the majority of the articles that have appeared 
to date are concerned with South America, and the present review includes only 
these. Seven of the ten articles are upon this region; the other three are two by 
Kaudern on Celebes and one by Santesson on arrow-poisons in Burma and Yiinnan. 
Seven of the ten are in English, three in German. 

The largest and most important article is that by Stig Rydén, Archaeological 
Researches in the Department of La Candelaria (Province of Salta, Argentina) in 
Part 3, pp. 5-329, with 150 illustrations. It is an excellent monograph, quite in 
the Nordenskidldian tradition, showing wide acquaintance with the literature and 
early sources for the region, and with the archaeology of other parts of America. 
It is a thorough study of a little-known region, and a very important contribution. 
La Candelaria is in the southeastern portion of Salta on the border of the Gran 
Chaco and the Andean foothills, east of the Calchaqui-Diaguite region. It is very 
rich in archaeological remains. Many sites were excavated and reported on in de- 
tail, and other collections made in the same region were studied. The finds resemble 
most those from Pampa Grande reported by Ambrosetti. The dependence on maize 
places the area in the Peruvian culture sphere, closely related to Diaguite, but older 
than the Diaguite of the horizon of Inca influence. The people were probably not 
the Guarani, as has been suggested. The closing chapters refer to modern pottery- 
making and modern grain-storage houses, and there is an appendix on the skeletal 
remains and a large bibliography. 
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Another archaeological article is that by Henry Wassén, An Archaeological 
Study in the Western Colombian Cordillera (Part 2, pp. 30-67). Though a smaller 
report on less extensive work, the excavations and the objects secured are carefully 
described, but no important conclusions suggested. The region is between Buena- 
ventura and Buga in the tierra templada of the Valle del Cauca. The graves here are 
mainly deep shafts with a chamber at the bottom; some over six meters deep were 
found and there are reports of others up to seventeen meters. Their makers prob- 
ably belonged to the Gorron or Timba tribe. 

Ethnological studies include a short article on Skalpierung bei den Tobaindianern 
by Stig Rydén (Part 1, pp. 26-34) and Notes on Southern Groups of the Chocé Indians 
in Colombia by Henry Wassén (Part 1, pp. 35-182). The latter is not presented as 
a complete monograph, since Wassén spent only a short time with two Chocé 
groups, but the information is valuable and weil presented, with the important 
comparative studies, references to early sources, and conclusions that we expect 
from the Nordenskiéld school. The Chocé were apparently originally a fluvatile, 
not a maritime people; their closest connections were probably with the now 
extinct Muzo and Panche who were the enemies of the highland Chibcha, and prob- 
ably themselves of lowland culture. The Chocé show many elements in common 
with the tribes of northwestern Amazonia as opposed to the peoples of the high- 
lands. 

Wassén devotes considerable space to the question of arrow- and fish-poisons, 
especially to pacuru, a cardiac poison very different from curare. Further data on 
the same subject are given by C. G. Santesson in Pfeil- und Fischgift aus Kolumbien 
und Ekuador (Part 2, pp. 15-29). These gave rise to two other articles, Arrow-poisons 
and Narcotics in Western Amazonas (A Reply to Dr. H. Wassén), by Rafael Karsten 
(Part 2, pp. 68-77), and Some Observations on South American Arrow-poisons and 
Narcotics (A Rejoinder to Professor Rafael Karsten) by C. G. Santesson and Henry 
Wassén (Part 3, pp. 330-58). The discussions are acrimonious, controversial, and 
polemic, and seem to me to be out of place in a scientific series; the points at issue 
are trivial compared with the amount of space devoted to them. 

The translations from Swedish, at least those into English, are very well done, 
errors in orthography and faults in syntax few and excusable. 

J. ALDEN Mason 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM : 


Suriname Folk-Lore. MELVILLE HERSKOVITS AND FRANCES S. Herskovits. (Co- 
lumbia University Contributions to Anthropology, Vol. 27. xx, 766 pp., 27 pls., 
7 figs. $5.00. New York: Columbia University Press, 1937.) 


This voluminous work chiefly of two American scientists, husband and wife, 
mentions that the fieldwork from which the material in this volume derives was 
carried on in Dutch Guiana during the summers of 1928 and 1929. The book which 
is dedicated to Franz Boas, is, except for the Bush-Negro proverbs and songs, con- 
cerned with the Negroes of the city of Paramaribo, where the greatest portion of 
the ethnological information and the tales were gathered. Both field trips, made 
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under the auspices of the Columbia University Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences and of Northwestern University, were made possible by the generous 
support of Dr Elsie Clews Parsons, who gave the initial indication of Suriname as 
a fruitful area for research into African survivals in the New World. The authors 
express their deep appreciation to Dr Parsons, as well as to Professor Boas; to the 
latter for the endorsement of the Suriname project and counsel on method, and for 
much more, above all for the inspiration of his work. 

The general impression which the book gives is one of astonishment and of 
admiration; the work is of great interest to all ethnologists and specially for stu- 
dents of the culture of the American Negro. We see in the “References” at the 
end of the book that Dr Herskovits has already described the Social Organization of 
the Bush Negroes (Twenty-Third International Congress of Americanists, New 
York, 1928) and that he and his wife wrote on religious belief and tales in Dahomey 
and Ashanti in Africa, countries which they visited in order to be able to undertake 
the publication of this work on Suriname. They had the experience, the ability, and 
the knowledge to perform what they have done. 

The work is divided into three parts. Part I contains notes on the culture of 
the Paramaribo Negroes; Part II, Stories, Riddles, Proverbs, and Dreams. Part 
III, Music, is subdivided into a General Statement, Musicological Analysis, Ethno- 
logical Evaluation, Musical Instruments, Notes on the Recording of Songs, Bush- 
Negro Songs, Town Negro Songs, and Songs from Haiti. Dr Kolinsky gave extreme 
care to his excellent musicological studies, which took some years in preparation. 

I presume that much that has been found by the authors was unknown to 
scientists and for the most part unknown to other civilized inhabitants of Suri- 
name, the missionaries included. The researches of the authors bear the mark of 
real discoveries about the soul and the mind of the Black Man. Is this possible, 
people may ask, after seventy-five years of Christianization? Indeed, so it is, and 
this book gives the real situation. 

The Netherlands State, and its interesting section, the country of Suriname, 
are much indebted for what has been wrought by American science, diligence, and 
knowledge, and for all the excellent work which the authors have done. 

L. C. VAN PANHUYS 
Tue HacvueE, NETHERLANDS 


AFRICA 
Baluba et Balubaisés du Katanga. EDMUND VERHULPEN. (534 pp. 150 fr. Anvers, 

Belgium: L’Avenir Belge, 1936.) 

Baluba et Balubaisés is a study of the whole aggregate of Luba-speaking peoples 
now inhabiting the Katanga province of the Belgian Congo, together with notes on 
a number of the kindred peoples living to the northeast of the district towards the 
shores of Lake Tanganyika, or on its eastern and southern boundaries (N.E., and 
N.W. Rhodesia respectively). The book thus covers a wider field than P. Colle’s 
work on the Baluba, which is mainly concerned with the eastern group of these 
Congo tribes (Luba-Hemba in his terminology). Verhulpen’s study is based on an 
exhaustive survey of the existing material on the area with the addition of notes 
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collected on the spot by the author, who was himself an administrative officer in 
this region for some years. It is thus a very valuable contribution to the series of 
studies of the Central Bantu peoples now being published under the direction of 
the Université Coloniale de Belge in collaboration with the Museum at Tervueren 
near Brussels. 

One of the author’s objects is to provide a sort of handbook for Government 
officials now administering the territcry under a policy which resembles that 
known in British colonies as Indirect Rule. Some of the copious genealogies and 
lists of titles of chiefs of the different tribes will in fact be of value chiefly to of- 
ficers with this specia] interest. But as a contribution to the history of Central 
Africa the book raises wider issues. It sketches the probable movements of peoples 
through this part of the Congo from the days of the Broken Hill man and his con- 
temporaries to those of the Bushmen and the different Bantu invaders from the 
earliest times down to the end of the 19th century. Verhulpen’s special problem is, 
of course, to trace the origins of the present Katanga population which he believes 
to have resulted from successive invasions from the north, first by a patrilineal 
group with affinities to the present Basonge, and next by the ancestors of the ma- 
trilineal Babui. These different Luba-speaking peoples he believes to have been 
united under strong military rulers to form two empires, the first broken up by the 
second in about 1585. The evidence for these historical reconstructions consists 
largely of native traditions as to tribal origins together with genealogies of dif- 
ferent chiefs, by which the dates of probable historical events are fixed, often to 
the nearest ten years. The author also discusses certain linguistic features, par- 
ticularly the use of the noun prefix, which he considers diagnostic of different 
ethnic groups, and looks for the presence or absence of two or three cultural traits 
such as patrilineal or matrilineal organization or the attitude to the Supreme 
Being and the Land Spirits, which he uses as a further means of classifying the dif- 
ferent tribes and sub-tribes now loosely united under the title “Luba.” 

It must be confessed at once that though Verhulpen’s hypotheses are sug- 
gestive and his main contention tha# these Luba-speaking peoples came in suc- 
cessive waves from the north is conv'ncing, yet some of the evidence he gives us 
for his more detailed reconstruction of migrations in this area is often rather thin. 
It is difficult to be clear from the text where the author is giving native traditions 
of origin collected by himself or statements taken from other writers, nor does he 
indicate the distribution of any such traditions over a given area or the type of 
informant questioned. It is almost impossible, too, to assess the historical value 
of tales of migration or lists of chiefs’ titles without more social context than the 
book gives. This fact seems to me to be of particular importance when dealing with 
the history of immigrant tribes who have built up kingdoms by military conquest. 
Working in a contiguous area with many cultural similarities (the territory of the 
Babemba of Northeastern Rhodesia classed by Verhulpen among the “‘Lubaised”’ 
peoples) I found that variations in the legend of origin and the detailed traditions 
of occupation of the country were often of the utmost significance as bases for 
claims of the conquering groups to own land, rights over economic resources, cere- 
monial privilege, and spiritual powers The same was also true of the small sub- 
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divisions of the kindred Baushi an Baunga now inhabiting islands in Lake Bang- 
weolu. Nor do I believe that the genealogies of chiefs can be used to date events 
in an area such as this without a rather intensive first-hand study in the tribe con- 
cerned. Verhulpen gives a table of seventeen paramount chiefs of the Babemba, 
presumably collected from Congo natives, whereas the seven different versions I 
noted in the Bemba country itself varied from twenty-seven to thirty-one names 
all differing in important particulars from that used as a basis of calculation in 
this work. I believe in fact that # history as complex as that of Central Africa can 
only be built up gradually by means of intensive studies of contiguous areas, if 
indeed it can be reconstructed in a scientific manner at all. Verhulpen’s inter- 
esting analysis of the previous theories of migration in this area seem only to add 
further evidence that the time is not ripe for such large scale reconstructions as he 
has undertaken in this work, for previous authors working with much the same 
material, have placed the origin of the Baluba alternatively in South Africa, 
Uganda, and the Lake Chad region. 

It is unfortunate, too, that in reckoning the presence or absence of certain cul- 
tural traits as signs of tribal affinity the author should not have given us more 
exact definitions. The distribution of matrilineal and patrilineal peoples in Central 
Africa, and in particular of matrilocal and patrilocal marriage, is exceedingly inter- 
esting from a comparative point of view. But if we are to use this information to 
classify the peoples of the Belgian Congo these traits will have to be defined far 
more exactly. Such statements as: “‘Une assez grande liberté de femme’”’ will not 
help us. Nor in an area where so much has been written on the attitude of Bantu 
peoples to the High God is it sufficiently exact to say of a people: “L’étre supréme 
est connu a peu prés de la méme facon pour le plupart de ces peuples.”” The fact 
is that for many tribes in the Congo the existing material is insufficient to allow 
of a more accurate analysis. 

In spite of these caveats readers will be grateful to Verhulpen for his enter- 
prise, and the industry with which he has mustered the existing information on the 
area, as well as for some n:w material on the ceremonial aspect of chieftainship in 
the Congo, its insignia, mortuary ritual, and the hereditary officials connected with 
the court. His account of the relationship between loca! ancestral deities and indi- 
viduals believed to be possessed by the latter (Vidie) throws new light on one or 
two characteristic features of Central Bantu religion. The linguistic tables com- 
paring the different forms used in Luba and the kindred dialects will be of great 
interest to African specialists, and the tribal map of the whole area I have found 
invaluable. A. I. RicHarrs 


LONDON SCHOOL oF ECONOMICS 


Reaction to Conquest. Monica HunTER. (xx, 582 pp., 28 pls., 4 maps. $10.00. Lon- 
don: International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1936.) 


The Pondo (Ama-Mpondo), a group of the Xosa Kafirs of southeastern Africa, 
inhabiting the coast land stretching away northeast from East London, were the 
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last of the tribes of the Cape Province to lose their independence (having come 
under Colonial administration in 1894). They number about 260,000, most of 
whom are agriculturists (with the plough as the successor of the digging-stick and 
the hoe) and cattle-breeders in a native reserve, while a proportion of them get 
their living in the local towns, or by working on farms as laborers. These three 
categories have all been carefully studied by Dr Hunter, but the greater part of 
her book she devotes to native life in the reserve. She took up this work of hers 
with especially great qualifications, being herself the daughter of a South African 
missionary and speaking the Xosa language, besides which there is also her scien- 
tific training. And, accordingly, an excellent work has been the result. 

Her book, it seems to me, is first and foremost of sociological importance, but 
here I nevertheless propose to regard it from an exclusively ethnographical point 
of view. Even the ethnologist will find a great deal to learn from the book, in which 
the author has preserved what there still is left of the old culture that is now 
rapidly vanishing in spite of some ninety percent of the Pondo being said still to 
be pagans. Her description of life in the reserve is in certain departments so de- 
tailed and systematic that few monographs on African peoples will be found to 
equal it. This work will no doubt before very long become a classic. The only sec- 
tion that has been rather scantily dealt with—and here is where the ethnographer’s 
point of view comes in—refers to certain aspects of the ancient material culture. 
Even though hunting and fishing may have lost their old importance, it would 
have been valuable to have obtained exact information as to the types of traps, 
fish spears, etc., that are still in use. The same may be said of the ancient type of 
hut—nowadays only occurring in the form of temporary shelters—the blacksmith’s 
bellows, the sewing “needle,” the penis sheath, and the “sacrificial spear’ used 
for ritual killing. Is the latter a specific type of spear? And, is the rare shell, iyila, 
that the coast Yondo trade with the Xosa (p. 134) a plate from the Conus shell, or 
not? (This is an interesting point for the study of the distribution in South Africa 
of this shell ornament.) As a contribution to our knowledge of water burial in Africa 
it would be of further interest to learn something more as regards the burial of a 
certain chief at the bottom of a certain pool (p. 260). There presents itself also the 
question whether any specific significance attaches to color, in cases where this is 
given, in regard to animals and the like that are sacrificed (bleck bull sacrificed, 
p. 252; black beast for rain magic, p. 80; black sheep, pp. 77,297; white goat, p. 331). 
It is interesting to learn that mutilation of the little finger still exists: Dr Hunter 
gives instances (pp. 264, 538) in valueble supplementation of earlier data as re- 
gards the occurrence of this custom in South Africa (cf. S. Lagercrantz’ paper on 
finger mutilation in Africa, in Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 1935). 

To the bibliography I would add Kropf, Das Volk der Xosa-Kaffern (Berlin 
1889). 

In making the above brief refiections I by no means wish to detract from the 
value of Dr Hunter’s brilliant researches. I am fully alive to the fact that her book 
has run into such bulk that it could not very well have been made any larger in a 
single volume. Besides which she has not yet, by far, published all her material. 
May I be pardoned if I express a wish that at some time she may have the oppor- 
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tunity of working up her material also ethnologicaliy, of giving a more detailed 
description—preferably accompanied by illustrations—of such material culture 
elements as those I have indicated above, and then, if possible, of coordinating 
both these elements and certain of the more important and typical details of the 
spiritual culture with the cultures of the neighboring tribes and peoples. Infor- 
mation as to Hottentot influence, if any, among the Pondo would also be welcomed. 

Lack of space forbids me to enter more fully into Dr Hunter’s book. In con- 
clusion I will again emphasize that not only sociologists and native administrators, 
but also ethneclogists, have every reason for being grateful to the author for her 
book, while their thanks are also due to the International Institute and the Car- 
negie Corporation, the institutions that have enabled her to carry out this ex- 
emplary piece of research. 


GERHARD LINDBLOM 
STATENS ETHNOGRAFISKA MusEuM, STOCKHOLM 


Black and White in East Africa. RicHarp G. THURNWALD. (xxii, 419 pp., 16 pls. 
21s. London: George Routledge and Sons, 1935.) 


Die Glidyi-Ewe in Togo, Ziige aus ihrem Gesellshaftsleben. DiEDRICH WESTERMANN. 
(Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen an der Universitat Ber- 
lin, Beiband zum Jahrg. 38. viii, 332 pp. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter and Co., 
1935.) 

The Social System of the Zulus. EYLEEN JENSEN KRicE. (xix, 420 pp. $9.50. New 
York: Longmans-Green Company, 1936.) 


The first of these books deals with the changing life of the East African, and 
represents an initial attempt to obtain a comprehensive picture of East African 
culture in terms of the outer forces that impinge upon it. The data were gathered 
by Professor and Mrs Thurnwald in 1930-31, during an extensive field survey of 
the peoples who inhabit what may roughly be described as the region about Lakes 
Victoria and Nyassa. No claim to exhaustive treatment of any one of the numer- 
ous cultures visited is put forward by the authors, who felt they could obtain the 
best results if they sampled widely and supplemented their observations with ex- 
cerpts from ‘‘district books’’—apparently accounts of native customs set down by 
District Commissioners from time to time—and with replies to questionnaires sub- 
mitted to officials, missionaries , and traders. 

After an introductory chapter, in which the need for a “‘realistic’”’ approach to 
the problem is emphasized, the political scene is considered. As might be expected 
from so seasoned an ethnological campaigner as Professor Thurnwald, the back- 
ground out of which the results of contact developed, both native and European, 
is carefully set forth; that of the an-Iramba, indeed, being a document of the first 
order of significance, though the remaining tribes are treated with somewhat more 
brevity. The second chapter is complementary to the first, discussing the present 
administrative status in the light of earlier conditions that obtained, and asses- 
sing the results of the various methods of European rule that are found today. 
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This is followed by consideration of economic conditions, both aboriginal and pres- 
ent-day. 

The discussion of the changes in family life and in the status of women is an 
abstract in extenso of Mr Thurnwald’s volume Die schwarze Frau im Wandel 
Afrikas which is welcome in this English form. It treats of the essentially feminine 
aspects of the native cultures visited; the motivations behind marriage customs, 
the position of women in the native family, and the changes in their life effected 
by contemporary forces are discussed with great effectiveness. Chapters on changes 
in religion, in the techniques and forms of education, in the nature of Asiatic in- 
fluences brought to bear, and, finally, in “the African mind’’ bring the book to a 
close. In the first two of these chapters, the effects of the mission and European 
school are discussed; the chapter on Asiatics in East Africa—which is all too short— 
considers an aspect of culture contact that no one of the growing number of those 
who have attempted to assess cultural change in this area have more than men- 
tioned. The final chapter consists mainly of a series of documents—compositions 
of school-boys, songs, and the life-stories of three individuals—that illustrate the 
author’s statements regarding the effect on these natives of contact with European 
patterns of life. 

To an American anthropologist, however, despite the good points that derive 
from its breadth of attack and the vast field experience of its author, the book has 
grave shortcomings. Should a study, designated as scientific, be so ready with 
prescriptions? Can research be objective when the bias in favor of the ‘‘civilized”’ 
as against the “savage” is as patent as in this book? These questions can only be 
raised; certainly the biases of the author are made amply evident, and can be dis- 
counted. The first point, however, leaves one somewhat uneasy, as, for instance, 
where praise is lavished on the Jeanes Schools, which are dedicated to a type of 
education with which this country has had anything but a happy experience. On- 
becomes increasingly restive, moreover, at the lengths to which Professor Thurn- 
wald goes in his care to offend no one—in the elaborateness with which he apolo- 
gizes in advance for the unpalatable assertion that somehow almost never even- 
tuates (cf. pp. 116, 216). “Ethnocentricity” is, indeed, an unfortunate trait of 
human beings; it is doubly unfortunate when it invades the thinking of one who 
professes a science that is dedicated to the study of human tradition with as little 
of the ethnocentric point of view as may humanly be possible. 

Professor Westermann, in his contribution, continues the series of excellent 
expositions of Southeastern Togoland culture based on the texts and other informa- 
tion of the Glidyi Ewe native named Bonifatius Foli. His memoir is dedicated to a 
discussion of the social life of this group, who because of their geographical posi- 
tion are somewhat more influenced by Dahomean culture than they are by Gold 
Coast custom. Utilizing both translated text and ethnographic statement for which 
no text materials are provided, early life and adolescence, modes of marriage, inner 
organization of the family, and types of funerals are first described. Following this 
is a discussion of social organization in the strict sense of the term, wherein is con- 
tained one of the few detailed statements of a system of relationship terminology 
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from any West African tribe. The book ends with a description of the organization 
of the native state, and something of the legal system under which these folk lived 
before European control. ; 

The presentation of the data is made more complete by means of running ref- 
erences in the text to correspondences in custom to the cultures of nearby folk. 
These are such as to indicate that in this aboriginal meeting-ground of two dif- 
ferent cultures we have a group which represents one of the few available examples 
of acculturation on the primitive level. Thus, for example, it is of great interest to 
find that the Glidyi Ewe have the Gold Coast system of day-names, but that their 
system of relationship terminology is that of Dahomey. The discussion of age-classes 
points suggestions for further research; they are not, as a general rule, present in 
this area of West Africa, and one wonders whether the groups so designated by 
Professor Westermann are not perhaps non-institutionalized groupings of boys and 
girls of about the same age who, as in Dahomey, tend to live by themselves in 
an informal group that loses its identity when circumcision or marriage mark the 
attainment of the status of manhood or womanhood. 

The Social System of the Zulus represents an attempt on the part of its author 
to present the scattered information that exists on these folk, supplementing her 
materials with data obtained from Zulus with whom she herself worked. As might 
be expected, the outstanding contributions are in those aspects of Zulu culture con- 
cerning which the author either gathered the data, or directed its acquisition. The 
section on behavior patterns, found in the chapter which treats of the kinship 
system and social organization, is one such contribution, while the analysis of how 
important, in this extreme patrilineal culture, are the attitudes of a person toward 
his maternal relatives is similarly of real usefulness to students not only of African 
custom but, since this is a point too often overlooked when dealing with any uni- 
linear culture, to those concerned with obtaining an understanding of the realities 
of social organization anywhere. Of a similar living quality and value are the dis- 
cussions of the transition of boys and girls from childhood to adulthood, and of 
marriage. 

The book is introduced by a chapter on the history of the Zulu people, which, 
with the aid of maps, traces their earlier migrations in perhaps too great detail 
for any but the specialist in Zulu life—and this to little purpose, since such a 
specialist can obtain his information from Bryant, on whom Mrs Krige so largely 
draws. The book continues in conventional pattern—social organization, the life 
cycle of the individual, inheritance and other aspects of the economic system, the 
political alignments that obtained and the famous Zulu military organization, re- 
ligion, medicine, magic, aesthetics, and folklore. These latter sections tend to be 
sketchy; it is obvious where Mrs Krige’s real interests lie. Yet as a whole the study 
is a good one, and should take its place beside the other works of high quality we 
are coming to expect from the anthropologists of South Africa. 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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We, The Tikopia. RAYMOND Firtu. (xxv, 605 pp., 25 pls., 5 figs., 2 maps. $6.00. 
New York: American Book Company, 1937.) 


This book is the first of a series on the culture of Tikopia. It is to be followed 
by Rank and Religion in Tikopia, probably The History and Traditions of Tikopia, 
and possibly more. The series, by a colleague and former student of Malinowski, 
promises to resemble Malinowski’s works on the Trobriands in bulk and largely 
in range of interest. This first volume has the familiar preface by Malinowski, 
with telling jibes at recent works by British and American anthropologists not of 
the congregation. But this preface is unusual in being only five pages long; as if to 
say that good wine needs only a little bush. 

Rivers, in The History of Melanesian Society, made Tikopia the best known, at 
least by name, among islands of Polynesian culture lying within the geographical 
bounds of Melanesia. Dr Firth rarely refers to Rivers’ work, explaining in the 
introduction (p. xxiv) that 


Rivers himself was there for only a single day and nearly the whole of his account, as he him- 


self stresses, was derived from John Maresere, a native of Uvea who had lived for twenty years 
on the island . . . . Hence the account is inaccurate in a great many details of custom and 
language. 


Firth spent a full year on Tikopia. His factual data must supersede those of Rivers. 

Clearly this beautifully dressed volume is aimed, like so many British publica- 
tions in anthropology, at general circulation. To this end the functionalist plan of 
centering a book about one aspect of culture has a great advantage. Scientifically, 
too, much of it is illuminating. Yet some points presented at length are too obvious 
to need more than passing mention among anthropologists, while a few seem quite 
irrelevant. On this point Malinowski appears to feel the need of a defense. He 
says in his preface (p. xi): “The stories, anecdotes and incidents so abundantly 
given by the author are not one line too long; they impart the true scientific char- 
acter to the book.” While it is rash to deny possible scientific import to any detail, 
occasional bits of autobiography and landscape painting, though they make good 
reading in themselves, are not shown to have a bearing on kinship in Tikopia. 
However, none of this lyricism. pervades the discussion of kinship itself, so no harm 
is done to science. 

By its Polynesian subject matter, Firth’s work invites comparison with the 
publications of the Bernice P. Bishop Museum of Honolulu. The author charges 
(p. 579, footnote) that many of these publications “give only the skeleton of the 
kinship structure of the community studied.”’ Here he is on his own ground. Most 
regions of Polynesia have been poorly described in this respect, and no account yet 
published comes up to this work on Tikopia. But for one thing, few Polynesian 
islands have kept enough of the native culture to yield a picture like this. On the 
other hand, there is every probability that Firth’s account, even when completed, 
will be weak where Bishop Museum publications are strong: notably in material 
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culture. In short, the comparison comes down to a special case of the issue between 
ethnology and (in the functionalist sense) social anthropology. 

Yet at several points Firth betrays a rapprochement between the two officially 
hostile points of view. He gives much more comparative material than has been 
usual among functionalists. He occasionally ventures such sentences as these: “The 
distribution of this word is an indication of the Polynesian-Melanesian relationship 
in this area of the Pacific” (p. 76, footnote), and ‘“This phenomenon appears to be 
characteristic of western Polynesia only, and its presence suggests possible Melane- 
sian contacts” (p. 586). These are only side-lights. But one of the fundamental 
points, a theory of incest prohibitions, shows the same tendency. Two brief quota- 
tions cannot present it fairly, but can at least suggest its nature: 


The widespread occurrence of the incest prohibition simply goes to show that the constitution 
of the individual family, and the personal needs of its members for a wider support and co- 
operation than the family itself affords, render it difficult as a rule for close consanguinity and 
affinity to coincide (p. 343) . . . . The “horror of incest’’ then falls into place as one of those 
supernatural sanctions, the aura of which gives weight to so many useful social attitudes 
(p. 340). 


In so far as unreasoned abhorrence, rather than consideration of the effects 
on the kinship complex, is admitted as the motive behind avoidance of incest in 
everyday life, this explanation of incest bans in terms of effects on the kinship 
complex becomes a theory of origin rather than of function. This comment, which 
the reviewer owes to Dr Ernest Beaglehole, by no means denies the inductive basis 
nor the possible validity of the theory. It merely points out that it is a theory of a 
kind which functionalists are not supposed to permit themselves. 

Consideration of historical process also prompts the suggestion (pp. 370-71) of 
a new term for kinship groups of a kind prevalent in Polynesia and in some other 
areas: groups organized on the basis of ‘‘unilateral recognition of common descent,’ 
but not dependent on exogamy or totemism. After criticizing some other terms, as 
‘Joint family” and “lineage,” Firth says: 


As a rule by historical tradition, and presumably in actual social process, they have arisen 
through the branching and re-branching of the family structure, acquiring greater autonomy 
and independence the further they move away from the parent stem . . . . One term which 
might be employed to characterize such kinship groups is “ramage”’ . . . . This term has the 
advantage of suggesting immediately by its etymology the branching process by which these 
groups attain individuality and yet keep their connection with the parent stem. 


Without questioning the soundness of this historical analysis, it may be pointed 
out that functionally this term is only appropriate where the ‘“‘ramage”’ acts as a 
division of a larger unit. In some cultures—within Polynesia, Futuna and Uvea 
at least—the “ramage” or “lineage” is the largest functioning kinship unit. The 
parent stem may be traceable through genealogies, which confer prestige but func- 
tion overtly only when a chiefly title falls vacant and closely related candidates 
for the succession are lacking. Relationship between two ‘“‘ramages” is overtly recog- 
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nized only in the rare and specialized exercise of the vasu privilege. Otherwise the 
larger functioning units are territorial-political, organized without regard to kin- 
ship except for succession to the title of their chiefs. In such cases “‘lineage,’’ despite 
its admitted disadvantages, remains the more appropriate term for the kinship 
group. 

We have here, then, a functionalist with a weakness for history; or will it prove 
his strength? It is to be hoped that the volume on History and Traditions will de- 
velop the author’s position in this respect. 

What fault-finding there is here touches only the edges of Firth’s work. It refers 
to what seems, from another point of view, a regrettable omission in scope; to occa- 
sional ornament, unnecessary from a grimly scientific point of view; and to in- 
cursions into what is professedly enemy territory. None of this attacks the funda- 
mental worth of the book. We, the Tikopia is a report of conscientious field work, 
one of the richest accounts of kinship anywhere and decidedly the richest for Poly- 
nesia. It is an important addition to knowledge of Polynesian culture. Its successors 
promise a similar service. 


E. G. Burrows 


Art and Life in New Guinea. RayMonp Firtu. (126 pp., illus. $3.50. New York: 
Studio Publications, Inc., 1936.) 


This book is designed primarily for artists and art lovers, and the main function 
of the text is to supplement the truly splendid illustrations. There are 97 plates, 
most of which show objects now in various British museums. The subjects have 
been chosen for their aesthetic value, and the photographic work and reproduction 
are both unusually fine, making many of the illustrations works of art in themselves. 

In spite of its brevity the text covers a wide field. There are discussions of 
physical and cultural types in New Guinea, of the relation of art to various phases 
of native life and a delimitation and characterization of the various art areas on the 
island. There is even an unusually clear and sane discussion ef the primitive artist, 
his aims and limitations. 


In nearly all “savage” art the artist is essentially and foremost a craftsman. The things 
that he makes are primarily objects of utility .... That they receive aesthetic elaboration 
is due to two factors; the interest of the man in his work, and the dictates of a tradition which 
lays down rules for the form which the objects must take . . . . In such communities the cry of 
“art for art’s sake,” thoveh it might be tolerated would be meaningless. The superior crafts- 
man receives his meed of admiration and reward, but there is no self-conscious separation of 
himself and his products from the utilitarian sphere of life, no divorce of the artist from 
his public . . . . There is on the other hand no vaguely communistic sense of working for the 
public good. T::«re is a sense of responsibility to others, and incentive to do good work, but 
these are motivated by personal pride, social rivalry and a desire for economic gain. 


RALPH LINTON 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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Iban or Sea Dayak Fabrics and Their Patterns: A Descriptive Catalogue of the Iban 
Fabrics in the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Cambridge. AtFren C. 
Happon AND Laura E. Start. (xv, 157 pages, 36 plates, 32 figures. $8.75. 
Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company, 1936.) 


The authors base this preliminary study of Iban fabrics chiefly upon the collec- 
tion purchased fr»m Dr Charles Hose and the one owned by the British Museum. 
Added to those sources were data furnished by many photographs and sketches 
made by Professor Haddon in 1898 at the Sarawak Museum at Kuching. The tech- 
nical portions of the study are the work of Miss Start, who is known through her 
careful analyses of Coptic and Burmese textiles in the series of Notes published by 
the Bankfield Museum of Halifax. 

The book is much more than the descriptive catalogue it announces itself to be. 
The text is full of native terms and phrases as they apply to methods and designs. 
Wherever the authors have incorporated native terms in quantity they have 
rendered some of the passages considerably more difficult to follow, although in 
so doing they have broadened the scope and value of their work. A complete vocab- 
ulary of Iban words appearing in the text and their English equivalents occupies 
eight pages. 

The general subject matter falls into several major divisions: men’s and women’s 
complete costumes; the production of cloth and the making of patterns; dyeing 
methods; the separate costume parts; an analysis of the patterns; Iban religion and 
its expression in decorative art. The most detailed of these divisions is the one 
within which are described the six principal costume parts. After a general state- 
ment covering type, use, and characteristic decoration, Miss Start gives a technical 
analysis of each of the specimens in the Cambridge Museum. Her terminology is 
clear-cut, her own detail drawings simple, and her explanations both within the 
text figures and in the legends are unusually concise. 

Professor Haddon’s section headed An Analysis of the Patterns is a partial 
realization of an “ambitious scheme” through which he has hoped to present a 
study of the decorative art of the natives of Sarawak. The 84 specimens in the 
Cambridge Museum bear names of more than 1500 patterns and designs. These are 
“traditional and hereditary, being handed down from mother to daughter” (p. 123). 
Among the illustrated motives are zoémorphs, tree and flower forms, objects in use 
in daily life, and rare examples of natural phenomena such as clouds, rivers, and 
the moon, ‘almost all sntimately connected with their environment, pursuits, or 
beliefs ’ (p. 137). 

Most of the Iban designs, says Professor Haddon, are so highly conventionalized 
that ‘‘the nearest approach to certainty [of their meaning] can be attained only by 
inquiry of the actual woman who made the pattern.”’ Is the design as it appears, 
then, realiy a conventional or formalized one, or is it an individual weaver’s inter- 
pretation of a conventional design? 

Under General Considerations, the authors bring together a variety of published 
opinions as to the origin and antiquity of ikat or resist dyeing and of characteristic 
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Iban designs. Taking a number of points into consideration, Professor Haddon 
considers it ‘‘reasonable to suggest that the traditional designs used by the Iban 
women in their textiles have been developed since the Iban became separated from 
other peoples, and thus the design would be a native art peculiar to the Iban” 
(p. 141). 

The textile patterns of Indonesian peoples are often cited as examples of un- 
usual manipulative skill. With the quantity of descriptive detail presented in t..‘s 
study—Miss Start’s plates often have a dozen to twenty unit drawings on them—it 
is possible to more fully appreciate the necessary practice and experience if the 
Iban woman would effectively render the traditional designs. 

Lita M. O’NEALE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Interracial Marriage in Hawaii. A Study of the Mutually Conditioned Processes of 
Acculturation and Amalgamation. RoMANzO ADAMs. (xvii, 353 pp. $4.00. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1937.) 


In this volume Professor Adams has brought together the results of recent 
studies made at the University of Hawaii of intermarriage among the various racial 
groups on the Hawaiian Islands. The author’s interest is primarily upon race rela- 
tions, and his emphasis therefore is upon the sociological rather than the biological 
aspects of this problem. 

Hawaii is an unusually satisfactory laboratory for the study of interracial mar- 
riage since unions of this kind have been formed for more than a hundred years 
and have come to be accepted not merely as inevitable but as a well established 
part of the social system. The study has been facilitated by the fact that marriage 
and birth data are recorded by the authorities in sufficient detail to throw a great 
deal of light on the extent and character of the process of amalgamation. The racial 
classification adopted by the author is that followed by the Bureau of the Census 
which distinguishes nine racial and two mixed racial groups. While such a classifi- 
cation accords with popular usage on the islands, it is based upon national origins 
rather than upon racial types. A reclassification, if possible, of at least some of 
the statistical data into more generally recognized racial groups would have been 
helpful to students of race problems. 

The pattern of racial intermarriage in Hawaii was established first through the 
union of British and American men and Hawaiian women, and later through 
Chinese-Hawaiian marriages. Their offspring and descendants, the Caucasian- 
Hawaiian and Asiatic-Hawaiian, are today the most important groups of mixed 
bloods and are rapidly replacing the Hawaiian people. In 1910 there were 208 
Hawaiians to 100 part-Hawaiians while in 1930 the Hawaiian proportion had de- 
creased to 80. The majority of children born in recent years to Hawaiian women 
are part-Hawaiian. 

The process of amalgamation in Hawaii is by no means proceeding at an equal 
rate among all the racial groups. The author constructed an index of in-marriage 
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preference based on 1930-1934 marriage data which indicated that the Japanese 
were the least favorably inclined toward racial intermarriage. The ranking of the 
racial groups, according to this index, is as follows: Japanese, 955; Filipino, 954; 
Korean, 799; Chinese, 780; Other Caucasian, 774; Porto Rican, 718; Portuguese, 
634; Part-Hawaiian, 545; Hawaiian, 517; and Spanish, 287. F or explanation of these 
wide variations the author states that consideration must be given to differences in 
sex ratios, group loyalties, and nationalistic sentiments rather than to differences 
in physical race traits. 

The rates of out-marriages have been in general rising among the pure racial 
groups during the past twenty years, while the rates among the part-Hawaiians 
tend to remain constant at a fairly high level. It is interesting to note that the 
Japanese out-marriage rate, the lowest of all the racial groups, is showing a marked 
increase as the Hawaiian-bcrn Japanese reach marriageable age. 

This speeding up of the process of amalgamation is a natural outgrowth of the 
doctrine of racial equality which has long prevailed in Hawaii. It is a mistake, 
however, to assume that racial intermarriages are always accepted without criti- 
cism. Law and public opinion permit such marriages, but there still exists much 
adverse family sentiment as well as considerable opposition on the part of certain 
social sets and racial groups. Students of race relations interested in the much 
talked of intermingling of races in Hawaii will find in Professor Adams’ volume 2 
wealth of information upon this subject and a well balanced discussion of the many 
problems involved. 

Jesse F. STEINER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Marriage Conditions in a Palestinian Village, IJ. Hitma Granpqutst. (Sccietas 
Scientiarum Fennica. Commentationes Humanarum Litteratum, Vol. 6, No. 8. 
366 pp., 30 illus. 160 Fmk. Helsingfors: Akademische Buchhandlung, 1935.) 


This is the second and concluding volume of Dr Grandquist’s study, the first 
having appeared in 1931. In the earlier volume she dealt with the Age of Marriage, 
the Choice of a Bride, and with Marriage by Consideration. The two volumes are 
continuous, both dealing with vhe Arabic village of Artas, near Bethlehem. 

The first half of the present volume deals in great detail with the betrothal 
and marriage ceremonies. The final half takes up in successive chapters the Woman 
in Her Husband’s House; Polygyny; the Hardane Problem (the relation of the 
offended wife to her parental home); Divorce; and Widower and Widow. The text 
weaves together with great skill the astute observations of the author, brief case 
studies, and a mass of folk-talk, proverbs, and the formalized expressions appro- 
priate to the various specific occasions. The treatment is somewhat fuller on the 
woman’s side, where the author’s contacts were closer, than on the men’s. 

Dr Grandquist’s study has the great merit of confining itself to the specific 
aspects of her subject in a single small village. This narrowness of focus, which 
sharpens the detail and brings out the minor values in the personal behavior of 
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specific members of the village, is given perspective throughout by her footnotes 
which cover with great adequacy the literature in English, French, and German 
bearing on familial institutions in the Arabic and Muhammedan world. The ad- 
vantage she gains by treating a specific village community appears in her discussion 
of divorce. The formal freedom of the Muhammedan husband is well known. This 
has led to the glossing over of the economic, social, and psychological factors that 
serve as brakes on this nominal freedom of the husband to divorce his wife at any 
time and for the airiest causes by merely expressing the customary legal formula. 
Actually, Dr Grandquist finds that, of the 199 married men in Artas, only 10 have 
divorced one or more wives. (Likewise, her house by house count showed only 26 
men, or 13 percent, as polygynous.) She is careful to point out that Artas is a poor 
community, with a scarcity of women if one disregards available women in surround- 
ing communities, and she specifically invites checks based on different types of 
communities. But, she adds, “I think that this would result in important correc- 
tions and reductions of our ideas of the powerful husband of the East, who only 
requires to express the formula of divorce to be rid of his wife, and who does it so 
frequently.”’ Incidentally, her discussion of various concrete divorce situations is 
highly informative: cases in which an irate husband inadvertently utters the fatal 
words, to his own instant consternation; the slight or simple divorce in which a 
“dangerous corner’’ in marital life is turned; the highly useful conditional divorce 
in which the husband throws the full weight of his marriage into the scales to 
weight a maritally irrelevant matter in his favor; and, finally, the decisive divorce. 

The picture presented is of husband and wife as “fundamental strangers,” the 
husbaad bound the more closely to his parental home by his marriage and tied to 
his wife by his economic investment in her, the wife living on uneasy terms in the 
home of an “alien’’ family, her paternal home remaining her first and greatest source 
of security, and her brother her closest legal and affectional tie of her own genera- 
tion. (“It is said that the husband is only a garment which a woman puts on or 
throws off again, or she herself can be ‘thrown off’ by her husband, but her brother 
is the one who is always there.””) The woman’s life involves greater complexity and 
exposure than does the man’s. “A wise woman will never admit that she is more 
comfortably situated in her husband’s home.” She can always become hardane if 
the pressure becomes too great and abandon her children in her husband’s home and 
return to her own parental home, but this state involves its own peculiar handicaps; 
and in the case of a “‘stranger wife” who has married into another village or a “‘cut- 
off wife’”’ whose father and brothers are dead, her freedom to become hardane may 
decline to the vanishing point. Dr Grandquist is careful to point out that by “wile,” 
especially if she is possessed of a “strong personality,” the wife may manage to 
overcome some of her difficulties. She illustrates concretely the exercise of such 
wiles in situations involving co-wives. 

Students of familial behavior will welcome this closely focussed monographic 
study. Even its wealth of specific detail, however, leaves the reader who is alive to 
problems involved in the interaction of culture and personality itching with 
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unanswered questions: What does it feel like to be a woman in Artas? What is 
going on in the bride’s head as she hides from the village dancing and festivities over 
her own betrothal in her parents’ house of sorrow? What is the complex of emo- 
tionality behind her gilded impassive face as she waits with closed eyes at her 
wedding for her first glimpse of the man she is marrying? Where, if at all, does 
mutuality break through in these marriages of “fundamental strangers’? In how 
many cases does genuinely recognizable satisfaction with one’s marriage emerge, 
and how often is it present with the man and how often with the woman? If “the 
love between sister and brother, according to the conception of the fellahin, . . . is 
more beautiful than the love between wife and husband,” in how many cases does 
marriage actually reverse this assumed condition? Does the woman’s positive emo- 
tional affect tend to be heavily displaced to her children, and in how many cases 
does her brother take precedence over her emotional ties to her children? What are 
the overtones of small talk, if any, between spouses, say, in the early evening hours 
that precede coitus, and what are the thoughts and sentiments that accompany 
each spouse in such a culture in the midst of the recurrent experiences of inter- 
course? What precisely is the range of human tolerance as regards acts of personal 
intimacy in an atmosphere of institutionally enforced aloofness? And what does a 
lifetime of such living, if it occurs, do to the personalities involved and to the 
pattern of the culture which they carry about within their skins? If such questions 
seem to press for answers in terms of the differentness of a given culture from our 
own, they represent nevertheless urgent questions for which students of our own 
culture look for answers to the ethnologist dealing with other cultures. 
RoBeErt S. LynpD 
CoL_uMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Wilderness of Zin. LEONARD WOOLEY AND T. E. LAWRENCE. (166 pp., pls., 
maps. 18s. London: Johnathan Cape, 1936.) 


This is a reprinted edition of a report by the late Colonel Lawrence of a super- 
ficial archaeological survey of Sinai during a period of six weeks prior to 1914. The 
writers consider that Stone Age man did not inhabit the district. Lord Kitchener 
queried the prehistoric inhabitation of the Zin desert some years ago. The authors 
state that flints found previously were natural fractures and not artifacts (p. 38). 
Reference is made to Quarterly Report, Palestine Exploration Fund, 1879, p. 62. 
The earliest period for the flints found by the authors is given as Byzantine. Oval 
scrapers were seen bv them in use by the Arabs for shearing sheep and flints are used 
by nomads to cut their hair and nails. These flints were discarded (p. 38). It is not 
unreasonable to assume that these practices are survivals of a very ancient custom 
and that the scepticism of French archaeologists regarding the antiquity of artifacts 
found on the surface is justified by this evidence. As brown patina develops on 
flints exposed to the weather in a few years (p. 38) and the effects of desert rain- 
storms are of a curious character, the authors are conservative in their conclusions. 
Possibly the statement (p. 36) “‘that at no time since man first settled in this land 
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has the rainfall been appreciably greater or more regular than now”’ is open to 
question. 

The report on Esbeita (which was not abandoned until the 12th-14th century) 
is of considerable importance. This town was not encircled by a wall. It was similar 
to many ruined and mud built towns in Africa. The houses were enclosed in com- 
pounds (hoshes) by walls and the streets were few. Water was conserved in cisterns. 
Few wells were found. During war time the ends of the streets leading out of the 
town were closed by temporary walls. The city became then what was virtually a 
walled fortress town. 

Figure 16 illustrates a headpost similar in outline to the minarets and domes of 
Persian and Indian mosques. These headposts for gates or graves have been de- 
scribed frequently by other writers as phallic. They are found in Christian and 
Moslem buildings of a religious character and the design is recognizable in the 
interior outlines of the well known Moorish arch. These headposts are not evidence 
of any phallic culture and those at Abda and Esbeita are dated at about the 6th 
century A.D. when the cities were presumably inhabited by Christians. The design 
of these headposts seems to be merely a form of the classical ball and pillar type. 
This was at a later period transformed by Moslems into a column surmounted by 
a turban. 

At Abda there are ruins of a great pillared temple dated 2nd-3rd century B.C. 
which is surrounded by Nabatean tombs. Inscriptions to Aretas were found at 
Khalassa (Elusa of the Romans), which was founded in the 2nd century B.C. There 
are numerous illustrations of tombs, graves (rectangular and circular). Some of 
these resemble those in North Africa and the Sahara. It is interesting to note that 
the modern graves are placed near water for the purpose of the angel’s inquisition. 

ARTHUR E. RoBINSON 
St. ALBANS, HERTs., ENGLAND 


Ideologiya sibirskogo shamanstva [The Ideology of Siberian Shamanism]. D. ZELENIN. 
(Bulletin, Academie des Sciences de |’ U. R. S. S. Classe des Sciences Sociale, 
1935, pp. 709-48.) 


Reconstructing the earliest stage of shamanism on the basis of survivals, Pro- 
fessor Zelenin comes to the conclusion that the rise of shamanism is closely con- 
nected with its medical function, which exists even to the present, though it long ago 
ceased to be its sole function. Thus, initially, shamans were medicine men. 

‘ According to the primitive notions of the Siberian shamans, the cause of an ill- 
ness lies in the fact that spirits possess the body of an ailing man, “gnaw his bowels,” 
“suck his blood,” etc. In spite of W. Bogoras’ opinion, the notion of an evil spirit 
ravishing one of the souls of the ailing man as cause of his illness is one of the most 
ancient superstitions and is connected with the rise of hierarchical relations among 
the demons. Senior (chief) demons direct the junior ones; they send them after 
the soul of the patient. The idea of an evil spirit possessing the body of a patient is 
a direct continuation of the most ancient notion, that of a living animal, a totem, 
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possessing the body of an ailing man. For this reason many diseases of Siberian 
peoples are called after the names of animals. These zoological names of diseases 
were in accordance with the primitive conception of their nature, which regarded 
them as caused by animals possessing the body of a sick man: thus animals were 
regarded as bearers of diseases. The Buryat believed that during the rite performed 
by a shaman curing an abscess on the foot of a patient, a frog sprang out of the 
sore spot, whereupon the patient was cured. According to the notions of the 
Gilyak the cause of a fatal illness is a toad which steals upon a sleeping man, creeps 
into his mouth and penetrates his body. 

The most ancient means of curing illness consisted in licking the sore spot with 
the tongue: this was an instinctive imitation of animals licking their wounds. 
Curing illness by means of sucking was also practised by Siberian shamans. As a 
proof that a disease was cured, the shaman showed ' to the patient and observers 
this or that animal (a worm, a lizard, sometim~s a bowel or a hair). But when the 
cause of an illness was attributed to an evil spirit, it was believed that the shaman, 
sucking the sore spot, sucked up the spirit of the illness. This procedure led to the 
notion of a compulsory transference of an imaginary spirit of the illness from the 
patient’s body into that of the medicine man. Besides, only such persons could 
become medicine men to whom the sucking up of a demon would not be fatal. 
Hence, neurotic and psychotic persons, who already were possessed by spirits and 
therefore were immune, were taken for the purpose of sucking out spirit illnesses. 
Zelenin regards this as the inception of the first phase of shamanism. After all ab- 
normal individuals had been drawn into the medical practice they consciously pre- 
tended possession and thus became shamans. 

During the epoch of the matriarchate women assumed the medical functions of 
shamans, a practice which continued thereafter as a survival. “Woman is a shaman 
by nature,” the Chukchee told Bogoras. This transfer from men to women is at- 
tributed to the identification of a man possessed of a demon with a pregnant 
woman and to the prevalence of female sufferers from mental diseases. 

In the course of time the shaman’s spiritual power acquired economic force: 
the idea of chief and secondary spirits permitted the influencing of the lesser spirits 
by the greater, the shamans having the latter as spirit-protectors. At the same 
time (the epoch of the decline of the clan) ancestor-worship was developing, and 
the theory of disease changed. The shaman’s function then was not to suck, but 
to exchange the soul of the patient for that of a sacrificed animal. 

Although he confines his study to the peoples of Northern and Middle Asia, 
omitting relations with North America, the author has contributed a new conception 
and interpretation of the ideology of Siberian shamanism—a problem scarcely 
touched in special literature.! This work deserves to be noted by the historians of 
religion. EvuGEN KAGAROW 


LENINGRAD 


1 In modern works only in the article by K. Meuli, Scythia (Hermes, Vol. 70, No. 2, p. 


145, 1935) wherein he regards “egocentrism” as a basis of the psychology and ideology of 
shamanism. 
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PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Man’s Place among the Anthropoids. W1Lt1AM Ki1nc Grecory. (vi, 119 pp., 11 figs. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1934.) 


Three lectures on the evolution of man from the lower vertebrates, delivered 
at University College, London, dealing successively with the locomotor skeleton, 
the jaws and teeth, and the face and braincase. Under each heading is first given an 
account of the major structural stages from fish to the generalized mammalian 
condition. Following this in each case is a more detailed consideration of evolution 
within the primate series. Here considerable attention is given to a refutation of 
attacks by Wood Jones on Gregory and other upholders of the “orthodox” views of 
human evolution and counter-criticism of the former’s arguments for the tarsioid 
origin of man. The author concludes that it is 
misapplication of the sound principle of “Irreversibility of Evolution” which has led the 
brilliant anatomist Professor Wood Jones to . . . prize man’s few anatomical agreements with 
Tarsius as of far greater phylogenetic significance than the host of his positive agreements 
with one or another of the anthropoid apes. 

A. S. RomER 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Skeletal Remains of the Central Eskimos. K. Fiscuer-M@ er. (Report of the Fifth 
Thule Expedition 1921-24, Vol. 3, No. 1. 96 pp., . figs., 33 tables, 52 charts, 
8 pls. Kr. 5.00. Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk Forlag, 1937.) 


Any report describing prehistoric skeletal material for which the accompanying 
culture already has been recorded marks a decided advance in basic anthropological 
knowledge. Heretofore the Far North could boast of but one such record, that for 
the longheaded Point Barrow “Igloo” people in northern Alaska. The present study 
concerns a second culturally identified (Thule) site, namely, Naujan in the Central 
Eskimo regions. This report, long delayed, has been eagerly awaited by those en- 
gaged in unfolding Eskimo prehistory, for reasons that follow. 

Much confusion has arisen as regards the age of the Point Barrow remains, 
owing to a misinterpretation of the culture.' Originally the prehistoric Barrow people 
were thought to be Thule, but it has been shown since that they were much earlier. 
Unfortunately, Fischer-Mgller does not seem to know of this re-interpretation, for 
he states: 


The culture found in the houses at Barrow was on the whole identical with the Thule 
Culture—but with some variants which seemed to take it somewhat farther back than the 
Thule Culture at Naujan as described by Therkel Mathiassen; for instance an intrusion was 
found from the old Bering Sea Culture. 


The new interpretation as regards the cultural position of the prehistoric Barrow 
people made it very desirable to have a description of the physical remains from a 
true Thule site. The present report is the first to fill this need. 


1 See Henry B. Collins, Jr., Eskimo Archaeology and Somatology (American Anthropolo- 
gist, Vol. 36, pp. 309-13 1934). 
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The essential conclusion of this study, as already anticipated by Collins, is 
that the crania from Naujan are identical, not with the old Point Barrow remains, 
but with those from nsodern Point Barrow graves and with those reported by 
Hrdlicka in 1910 from Southampton Island. In other words, they are dolichocranic, 
but not hyperdolichocranic like the old Barrow crania. The author, as is natural, 
due to this misinformation regarding the culture of the Point Barrow ‘“‘Igloos,”’ is 
completely puzzled by the lack of identity in physical type between the Naujan 
and old Barrow peoples. 

As to the anthropometric details, there is little to criticize; indeed, the author is 
to be praised for giving full individual measurements, both for the crania and long- 
bones. The latter are too few to serve as the basis for trustworthy conclusions, as 
the author realizes. Nevertheless, he is fairly confident of his estimate of stature 
for the Naujan Eskimo: the males 161-162 cm., the females 150-151 cm. 

In addition to the Naujan material a few crania are described from the following 
localities: Baffin Island, Eskimo Point, and Kuk on Southampton Island. Some of 
these crania also are Thule, but others are more recent. 

It is to be regretted that the author has not given at least a summary of the 
nonmetrical observations. However, this omission is partly understandable because 
of the lack of similar data for the comparative material and also because of the 
present unsatisfactory status of this type of observation. Numerous craniograms 
and photographs compensate somewhat for the lack of observational detail. The 
photographs, unfortunately, appear to be in different scales. 

T. D. STEWART 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 


Studien an Skeletten aus dem Inneren Vitilevus. EL1zABETH WEBER. (Studien zur 
Rassenkunde, Vol. 1. 94 pp., 2 pls., 5 figs. Leipzig: Verlag der Werkgemeinschaft, 
1934.) 


Geographically, Fiji is situated between Polynesia and Melanesia, and culturally 
it reflects its eastern and western neighbors. For these reasons the classificatory 
fate of Fiji hung in the balance during part of the last century. One traveler im- 
pressed by the Fijian counterparts of Polynesian custom would include it among the 
islands of the Polynesian world, another struck by its Melanesian traits and 
dark-skinned people would bespeak it for Melanesia. Although now this archi- 
pelago is ordinarily listed as a Melanesian group, its blended culture still offers a 
fruitful field of inquiry and analysis. 

Of the physical character of the Fijians little has been actually recorded of 
anthropometric value until quite recently. In 1933 Dr W. W. Howells published 
data collected by Dr William L. Moss on Viti Levu, in the western group of the 
archipelago. The subjects, although obtained at a mission school, originated from 
the interior. Dr Howells concluded from his study of these subjects that they rep- 
resented a mixture of Polynesian and Melanesian characters. 

The publication under review considers the population of the inner mountainous 
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reaches of the island of Viti Levu, specifically from Matavalu, Bukatine, Namoli, 
and Naloka. Miss Weber has, unfortunately, but a small series with which to work: 
13 male and 5 female crania. For some of her measurements the series are even 
further reduced. On purely statistical grounds serious doubt might be entertained 
on the validity of comparisons resting on such limited numbers, yet the intrinsically 
great interest of her problem perhaps justifies her presentation of the series. Ap- 
parently, the type is homogeneous and easily recognizable. From comparisons with 
Melanesian and Polynesian data, Miss Weber concludes that the interior moun- 
tain-dwelling people of Viti were a distinct type produced, perhaps, by isolation 
but betraying affinities with eastern Melanesia and to a lesser extent with Sarasin’s 
series of New Caledonians. 

Although both Miss Weber’s and Dr Howells’ material are from the interior, 
their conclusions are at variance with each other. Miss Weber’s crania were collected 
in 1876; the subjects measured by Dr Moss were living in 1929. The difference, 
therefore, between the two populations may represent a replacement of one by 
the other; it may be taken to disclose the contemporaneous existence of two strains 
in the interior; or, it may be interpreted to mean that Miss Weber’s crania belong 
to an earlier type preserved and encysted among a divergent population. 

H. L. SHAPIRO 
AMERICAN MuSEUM OF NATURAL History 


Anthropometry of the Natives of Arnhem Land and the Australian Race Problem. W. 
W. Howe tts. (Papers, Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Vol. 16, No. 1, 1937. 97 pp., 2 maps, 38 tables.) 


In this excellent monograph Howells has contributed much to the elucidation 
of the problem of the status of the Australian physical type. The initial basis for 
the study consists of the measurement and observation of 240 adult males and 69 
adult females undertaken by W. Lloyd Warner in 1927. The general locale is 
northeastern Arnhem Land but the material (males only) is subdivided geographic- 
ally as follows: Northwest Arnhem Land, 99; Victoria River, 28; Melville and 
Bathurst Islands, 28; Northeast Arnhem Land, 77; Roper River, 8. Howells first 
considers these groups and concludes that they fall into two major categories; a 
northern, comprising Melville, Northeast, and Roper; a southern, including North- 
west and Victoria. The latter group is set off by possessing taller stature, shorter 
and broader head, and higher and narrower face and nose. The author then com- 
pares the present material with Australian natives in general, pointing out that head 
length and breadth are least in North Australia, head height lowest in South 
Australia, face length and nose breadth greater in southern Australia, especially 
New South Wales, and stature greater in central North Australia. He agrees 
with Hrdlitka and Morant on the essential homogeneity of the Australian aborig- 
inal population. In a few physical characters, however, regional differences are 
observable. In general the population of North Australia is farthest removed from 
the general type. Howell attributes this not so much to a possible foreign strain as 
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to a long-standing isolation with subsequent emergence of a fairly distinct type. 

The section on the comparison of the Australian with other racial groups assumes 
that ‘‘the Australian is a survivor from an actual level in the morphological develop- 
nent of man and [is] not merely a peripheral subracial type.” The physical char- 
acteristics of such a developmental stage are: very black skin; wavy or curly hair 
(which, according to Howells, antedates negroid woolly hair); long narrow keeled 
skull; heavy supraorbital ridges; alveolar prognathism and a large palate; receding 
chin; short thick nose; and low broad face. This type Howells carefully traces in 
Melanesia, Indonesia, and Asia. He concludes that the Australian type is present 
on the coast of New Guinea, northeast New Britain, and New Caledonia. It is 
not found in Negrito, Indonesian, or Malaysian groups, though a close approach 
to the type is to be found in Timor and Flores. In Asia an Australian type is found 
in India, and especially among the Veddas of Ceylon. In his discussion of the 
Dravidians Howells follows Hooton in deriving the (pre-) Dravidians from an 
Australoid (or partly Negroid) plus a White (Mediterranean) type. The Tasmanians 
are concluded to be basically Australian with a tincture of woolly-haired Melane- 
sians. The ultimate home of the Australian type is traced to southern Asia, reaching 
Australia and Tasmania via Timor and (or) New Guinea. After this extensive 
comparative analysis, Howell affirms his earlier view of the Australian type when 
he concludes: ‘“The Australian is not a blend but a major race, and is the most 
archaic race still surviving.” In his treatment of the present distribution of the 
Australian type (complex is really more apt) the author adapts in principle, if not in 
fact, the “zone and strata” theory of Taylor. 

It is perhaps not too much to hope that Howells will next undertake the prob- 
lem of the ‘“‘Australoid”’ in greater detail, as for example those reported by Guha 
from Mohenjo Daro (though Guha later dropped the term), Elliot Smith and 
Zuckerman from Aditanallur, Drennan from Cape Flats, and Sullivan and Hellman 
from Ecuador. There is an excellent bibliography, although Buxton’s (1935) paper 
on the Negro-Australian problem generally, and Menghin’s (1931) discussion of 
the relation of the Australian to early human types might well be added. 

This review cannot in a few lines do full justice to an admirable paper. It really 
must be read in full to be appreciated, not once but several times—and by the 
cultural anthropologist as well as the physical anthropologist. Howells does not 
overburden his discussion with technical terms, and as far as is justifiable equates 
physical type with possible cultural trend or spread. 

W. M. KrocMan 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


The Racial Characteristics of Syrians and Armenians, based upon data collected by 
W. B. Cline, C. S. Coon, J. M. Andrews, and W. C. Dupertuis. CARL C. SELTZER. 
(Papers, Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard 
University, Vol. 13, No. 3, 1936.) 

Until recently the descriptive anthropological material relating to southwest 

Asia was less extensive that than available for almost all other regions of a compar- 
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able size anywhere in the world. However, two notable contributions have recently 
appeared: Mr Henry Field’s memoir on Arabs of Iraq, issued by the Field Museum 
of Natural History in 1935, and the paper reviewed. 

The latter presents data relating to two series of men. The first of these com- 
prises 263 Syrians, of whom the majority were students in the American University 
of Beirut, and the second 101 Armenians examined in Boston and all alleged to 
have been adult on their arrival in the United States. As all the observers were 
trained at Harvard, it is claimed that their records are truly comparable. This 
paper was apparently completed before Mr Field’s data on Arabs of Iraq were 
available, and no reference is made to Professor Bunak’s Crania Armenica published 
as a supplement to the Russian Anthropological Journal in 1927. 

The measurements are treated singly and the usual statistical constants are 
given for each. The Syrian sample is divided into four sub-samples on a geographical 
basis, two being for coastal (Lebanon 164 men and Alawiya 53) and two for inland 
(Damascus 19 and Homs-Hama-Aleppo 17) districts. A comparison for 27 char- 
acters shows that the first two are so similar in type that they may almost be 
considered to represent the same popuiation. The only clear distinction between 
them is for the horizontal circumference of the head, but this is a difficult measure- 
ment to take and it is liable to be affected appreciably by the length of the hair. 
Evidence of greater differentiation is found when the two inland sub-samples are 
compared with one another and with those representing the coastal regions, but 
the stress laid on this point is scarcely justified. The two former series are really 
too small to yield reliable conclusions, and it is not at all unusual to find that 
small series suggest distinctions which are not confirmed by more adequate material. 
Apart from the statistical estimates of their reliability, there is more danger of 
small series failing to give fair random representations of the populations they 
describe. It is certainly dangerous to use samples made up by fewer than 20 indi- 
viduals for the purpose of judging the relative variabilities of different populations, 
as is done here. The safest conclusion is that there is no clear evidence to show 
that inland Syrians are of a different type from those native to the coastal districts. 

Clear distinction is made between the Syrian type, deduced from the total 
sample, and the Armenian, the latter having the greater head and facial breadths 
and the longer face. Since stature and the cephalic index are frequently found to 
distinguish allied types more clearly than do other characters, it is curious that they 
fail to do so in the present case. The average statures of both types are unexcep- 
tional, but the cephalic indices (Syrians 85.1, Armenians 85.8) are nearly as high 
as any known. Data for a number of non-metrical characters are presented, but 
no exact statistical comparisons are made between the percentage frequencies for 
different groups. Too much stress appears to be laid, again, on the significance of the 
differences between the Syrian sub-samples. On the average the Armenians have 
rather lighter and more wavy hair and rather lighter eyes than the Syrians, while 
some other qualitative characters distinguish the two types. It is difficult, however, 
to ensure that the records of such characters made by different observers are truly 
comparable. 
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Certain of the qualitative features, and particularly eye color, suggested that 
the Armenian sample is particularly heterogeneous, though the variabilities of the 
measurements do not appear to support this view. Accordingly, the correlations 
between certain characters—particularly eye color with others—were examined. 
The statistical treatment of this topic is not convincing, and the ways in which 
“ultra-Armenoids” are selected from the Armenian series, and ‘‘Armenoids” from 
the Syrian, appear to be quite arbitrary. The reviewer adheres to the view, which is 
unfashionable at present, that attempts to partition a miscegenated group are un- 
likely to be profitable. Dr Seltzer’s paper is obviously a record of permanent value, 
whether this view be correct or not. 


G. M. Morant 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


GENERAL 


Anthropology. An Introduction of Primitive Culture. ALEXANDER GOLDENWEISER 
(xxii, 550 pp., 30 pls., 80 figs. $3.75. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1937.) 


If anthropology is a scientific holding-company for ethnology, archaeology, 
somatology, and linguistics, then the title of Dr Goldenweiser’s book is somewhat 
ambitious. Four ethnologic topics are systematically elucidated in the central 
section of the book (pp. 59-426). 

This main section is followed by marginal essays concerning the plight of present 
day primitive groups (pp. 427-39; early man is conspicuously not considered in 
this volume); environment (pp. 443-54); various problems associated with diffu- 
sion (pp. 455-95) and evolution (pp. 496-526) ; and by a bibliography (pp. £29-37). 
Marginal essays also precede and are even occasionally interspersed in the central 
section of the book. These are concerned with the physical (pp. 3-12) and psycho- 
logical (pp. 37-46) criteria of man; various racial problems (pp. 13-36); some star- 
tling as well as conventional recommendations for field-technique (pp. 47-56) ; and, 
e.g., invention (pp. 118-34). 

The essays in question cover a sufficiently wide range to have encouraged their 
author to call his work Anthropology. They are necessarily slight in a volume at- 
tempting to preserve a sense of proportion which this volume does. They are 
necessarily trite, for the general viewpoints in anthropology were not formulated 
yesterday.! Do they advance the subjects treated? That is perhaps not their inten- 
tion. Do they give beginning students a stimulating insight into the subjects treated; 


Dr Goldenweiser refrains from discussing problems in anthropology only now in process 


of formulation, as e.g., personality reactions to culture and psychological types of culture. 
Space is particularly devoted to reporting general viewpoints which anthropologists have 
developed in connection with ethnographic reports; no regret is expressed for important sub- 
jects neglected; no guess is made as to future findings. Compare, in this respect, Dr Linton’s 
recent text-book, The Study of Man; the two books are of course not otherwise comparable, 
for Dr Linton draws upon his own wide field experience for illustration and does not attempt 
an eclectic exposition of ethnologic literature. 
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for example into the relation of race, language, and culture? My own impression is 
that they supply to those approaching the subject with fresh interest a facile, 
official interpretation, dulling curiosity. Yet as representatives of popular ex- 
planatory lectures without much data the essays are lucid, succinct, fair to author- 
ities cited, and non-partisan.” 

The value of the book, however, lies in its ingenious treatment of (1) primitive 
economics, (2) art, (3) religion, (4) society. The ingenuity in treatment consists of 
an exposition which, while essentially topical in orientation, yet grasps the advant- 
ages of vivid and continuous ethnographic example, and avoids the emasculated 
tone which abbreviated digests of full ethnographies give when not so oriented.* 
(1) Eskimo technology, detailed and well illustrated, is followed by exciting excerpts 
concerning an Eskimo whale hunt, a Plains buffalo hunt, a Maori fishing expedition; 
the Iroquois serve to illustrate agriculture, not the matriarchate; still, a matriar- 
chate is found to conclude a chapter on division of labor; a Kwakiutl potlatch and 
a Maori feast conclude a chapter on property. (2) Problems of art and symbolism, 
illustrated by striking plates as well as by text-figures (the book as a whole is 
extraordinarily, attractive),employ again the cultures which served to give point 
and color to (1) above; introduced for the first time are Southwest pueblos and a 
Northeast Siberian tribe. (3) While additional cultures south of the equator are 
drawn upon, the areas by now familiar to the reader serve again to illustrate an 
encyclopedic range of religious aspects. (4) And now for primitive society one ap- 
proaches the inner shrine of the cultures introduced from the outside, as it were 
(with a few additional cultures, as usual for each section). The utter solemnity of 
the author’s interest in this last section may be judged by the fact that he pro- 
pounds here “a sociological principle’’ (p. 321; perhaps other italicised pronounce- 
ments, as, e.g., p. 314, should also be regarded as sociological principles). 

A certain willingness to generalize about ‘primitives,’ more or less restrained 
in the exemplified treatment, is boldly unleashed in a final summary of industrial, 
religious, artistic, and social life. The skillful manner in which these four topics are 
developed—apparently in a whimsically informal, rambling manner, actually with 
a fairly systematic underlying plan—makes the book an extremely readable intro- 
duction to the material of which it treats. 

Both the marginal essays and the central section of the book contain points and 
parts previously published by the author. In this sense the book under review is 
especially an outgrowth of Early Civilization. As an example of important advances 


? Non-partisan in more than one sense. Obviously, Dr Goldenweiser is equally at home on 
all continents, not to mention islands. Yet his book could never be considered as a treatment 
of world ethnography, for it lacks entirely the feeling of an areal approach to data. 

* Of the several recent books giving in major part digests of full ethnographies, those 
avoiding the emasculated tone are oriented in one way or another. I should mention as ex- 
amples of complete success C. Daryll Forde’s Habitat, Economy and Society (geographic ad- 
justment of material culture and basic subsistence techniques) and Ruth Benedict’s Patterns 
of Culture (a pointed psychological type for each culture). Dr Goldenweiser, in contrast, rings 
topical changes on a more or less constant group of tribes. 
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made upon earlier presentations, we have totemism originally presented “‘analyti- 
cally”’ (heterogeneous, unconnected phenomena with abstract attitudinal resem- 
blances), then from the “historic-geographical” point of view (adhesion of totem and 
sib): neither of these viewpoints are given up— indeed, the historical perspective is 
emphasized. But now totemism is also regarded as a configuration: ‘‘As such it can, 
of course, not be proved but only apperceived . . .”’ (p. 327, fn. 15). 
C. F. VoEGELIN 
DePauw UNIVERSITY 


Cooperation and Competition among Primitive Peoples. MARGARET MEAD (ed.) (ix, 
531 pp. $4.00. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937.) 


There are chapters on, respectively, Arapesh (Mead), Eskimo (Mirsky), Ojibwa 
(Landes), Bachiga (Edel), Ifugao (Goldman), K wakiutl (Goldman), Manus (Mead), 
Iroquois (Quain), Samoans (Mead), Zuni (Goldman), Bathonga (Goldman), 
Dakota (Mirsky), Maori (Mishkin), in the order given. The editor has contributed 
an introductory chapter, and a final chapter entitled “Interpretive Statements.” 
The book professes a two-fold purpose and may be estimated from two points of 
view. It “differs from the ordinary textbook” in being “‘an attempt to describe a 
piece of research which is just begun; a stage in thinking which is tentative, experi- 
mental, inconclusive, but which is hopefully pointed in a direction which will make 
better thinking possible” (p. 1). Why the above order of presenting the material 
describing these tribes was adopted is not explained. A regional grouping, if no 
other were preferable for a specific purpose, would seem to have some advantage 
over the present juxtaposition of topics. For Ojibwa, Teton Dakota, Bachiga previ- 
ously unpublished materials are offered. The accounts of tribes are summary clear 
statements of economic status and activities, social and political organization, and 
treatment and training of children. These accounts seem to us excellent; and they 
point up the relevant information on cooperation, competition, and individualism. 
This portion of the task is excellently executed. 

A second (? secondary) purpose was to answer an inquiry posed by a subcom- 
mittee of the Social Science Research Council regarding competition and coopera- 
tion in primitive society. The committee offered these def 2itions: 


Competition: the act of seeking or endeavoring to gain what another is endeavoring to 
gain at the same time. Cooperation: the act of working together to one end. We are interested 
in competitive and cooperative habits, not in competition and cooperation in the abstract. 
Habit: a usuai or customary mode of action (p. 8). 


The Subcommittee’s question is repeated jestingly by the editor—who will not 
condescend to answer: “For the vague terms cooperative and competitive habits we 
have substituted cooperative social systems and competitive social systems’ (p. 462). 

If the long “Interpretive Statement”’ (p. 458-511) had been writien by any one 
except a proved member of the faith, it would be regarded as almost undiluted 
buncum. Nine-tenths of it is meaningless; the other tenth cannot be nine-tenths 
justifiable. This definiter:ess of assurance upon our part jibes well with the tenor of 
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that chapter. It is, of course, sometimes manifestly misleading to take statements 
out of their context. The following however, which are samples of numerous if not 
of the majority of last pages are certainly no more illuminating in their context 
than out of it. Three examples from three pages: 


It proved unprofitable to attempt to isolate such an intangible as “cooperative habits” 
and correlate it with type of technology; it was more profitable to discuss whether or not tech- 
niques requiring overt cooperation occurred in each classification. In other words, for the 
vague term cooperative and competitive habits we have substituted cooperative social systems and 
competitive social systems—that is, societies in which distribution of goods is a major competi- 
tive activity and societies in which such goods enrich the whole group and contribute to its 
security—categories which are more subject to analysis. By doing this the original foci of 
inquiry—the natural environment, the state of technology, the techniques of production, the 
nature of the social structure, and the educational system—become possible clues to the total 
emphasis within each social system. If there is correspondence between the techniques of 
production and the degree of competition, cooperation, or individualism of the whole system, 
we can examine the mechanisms within these social systems by means of which such techniques 
either are brought into complete dependence upon the major social emphasis, or are dynamic 
in determining that emphasis. Even when a perfect correspondence is found between the 
major emphasis and, for example, the religious philosophy, it may be that the so perfectly 
correlated element is crucial in determining the emphasis, but it is much more likely that the 
element was involved in the classification that was used, and should be merely added to the 
definition in order to define it more completely (p. 462). 

. .. the Kwakiutl are highly competitive in their emphasis while the Maori are coopera- 
tive. The knowledge of the usefuiness of large fishtrap fences does not prevent the Manus from 
fitting these fences into a small partnership pattern, whereas the Samoans use the same fishing 
method as the basis for village-wide participation and cooperation (p. 463). 

Zuni and Arapesh displace scarcity of land into scarcity of labor, and therefore into a 
field where they can compensate for this scarcity by cooperative activity (p. 466). 


I have tried desperately to extract a crumb of meaning from these pages in 
which the editor seems to have struggled equally desperately to put some meaning 
which, I infer, the presented data scarcely justify. The reviewer takes comfort in 
the contemplation that these pages are “hopefully pointed in a direction which will 
make better thinking possible.” The possibility awaits fulfilment. 

Witson D. WALLIs 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Aftermath. A Supplement to The Golden Bough. James GEORGE FRAZER. (xx, 494 
pp. $3.00. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937.) 
Frazer explains that 


This book is in no sense an independent treatise; it is simply, as the title purports, a sup- 
plement intended to provide some fresh information on certain subjects which I have discussed 
more at large ia The Golden Bough. 


The topics considered cover almost the whole range of the parent work but 
most of these receive only scant attention. The spread of the work may be judged 
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by the “chapters,” numbering seventy-five, many occupying but fractional pages. 
A discussion of magic, which introduces the text, and a more specific section on 
magical control of the weather, are the most extended portions. Much of the newly 
marshalled data refer to Africa, though all other parts of the world are well repre- 
sented except the Americas. The almost complete neglect of the New World is hard 
to reconcile with the wealth of data therefrom which Frazer might have used for 
amplification of this final contribution to his voluminous comparative study. 

In the preface to the first edition of The Golden Bough, which appeared in 1890, 
Frazer wrote: 


I cannot but feel that in some places I may have pushed [my theory] too far. If this should 
prove to have been the case, I will readily acknowledge and retract my error as soon as it is 
brought home to me.! 


Today, in the preface to Aftermath he states: 


In [The Golden Bough], as well as in all my other writings, I have sought to base my conclu- 
sions by strict induction on a broad and solid foundation of well-authenticated facts. In the 
present work I have extended and strengthened the foundation without remodelling the super- 
structure of theory, which on the whole I have seen no reason to change. But now, as always, I 
hold all my theories very lightly, and ani ever ready to modify or abandon them in the light of new 
evidence.* 


Yet it was in 1896 that Boas published his compelling critique, The Limitations 
of the Comparative Method of Anthropology,’ in which he concluded his arguments as 
follows: 


Thus we have seen that the comparative method can hope to reach the grand results for 
which it is striving only when it bases its investigations on the historical results of researches 
which are devoted to laying clear the complex relations of each individual culture . . . . The 
historical method has reached a sounder basis by abandoning the misleading principle of 
assuming connections wherever similarities of culture were found. The comparative method, 
notwithstanding all that has been said and written in its praise, has been remarkably barren 
of definite results .... 

The great and important function of the historical method of anthropology is thus seen 
to lie in its ability to discover the processes which in definite cases led to the development of 
certain customs. If anthropology desires to establish the laws governing the growth of culture 
it must not confine itself to comparing the results of the growth alone, but whenever such is 
feasible it must compare the processes of growth, and these can be discovered by means of 
studies of the cultures of small geographic areas.‘ 


In fairness to Frazer it must be remarked his insistence upon readiness to 
abandon theories was doubtless intended only to express a willingness to embrace 


1 J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough (London, 1890), Vol. 1, p. vii. 
? Page v. Italics mine. 

3 Science, Vol. 4, pp. 901-908. 

* Idem., p. 908. Order of paragraphs reversed. 
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more acceptable theories born of the comparative method. But never since 1896 
has there been an excuse for uncritical adherence to the comparative method; nor 
has there been reason for confusing the use of comparisons in the historical method 
with their use by adherents of the comparative method. 


VERNE Ray 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
CRANIAL DEFORMITY IN THE PUEBLO AREA 


In the January-March issue of this journal, T. D. Stewart' has pointed out 
certain peculiarities of the cranial deformation found in the skulls from the Lowry 
Ruins.2 According to him, this deformation is of the “lambdoid,” not of the “oc- 
cipital” type. Different from the flattening found in skulls from Pecos Pueblo, it 
resembles closely that found in the Chaco Canyon. Thus, the cranial deformation 
“fits in with the cultural evidence.” 

It is always gratifying to learn that one’s description has enabled others inde- 
pendently to draw conclusions about matters beyond the scope of his original text. 
For the problem foremost in the writer’s mind was that of the racial affinities of 
the people inhabiting the Lowry area. This he has tried to solve as best he could 
by ‘‘the more spectacular methods of the Pearsonian school,’ to quote Stewart 
once more. 

Next to racial affinities, however, cranial deformation did intrigue the writer 
and he discussed its mechanical aspects and its influence on the size of the brain 
on pp. 166-74. But following Stewart’s suggestions, we find that the flattening of 
the Lowry skulls (as stated in the report, all of them were deformed, but only five 
were sufficiently well preserved for a detailed examination) does not entirely cor- 
cespond to Hooton’s description of ‘lambdoid’ deformation in his report on the 
Pecos Pueblo. Hooton in fact said: “In most instances .. . [it] is certainly not 
caused by artificial deformation. . . . It can be seen in many crania from European 
and non-European peoples of the present day. It is especially noticeable in the skulls 
of Armenoids and Finns” (p. 38). Hooton further states that the flattened area 
forms an angle of about 35°-45° with the Frankfurt plane. The deformation of the 
Lowry skulls appeared to the writer to correspond better to Hooton’s occipital 
flattening. A comparison of Lowry skull No. 47,619 with the Pecos Pueblo skulls 
Nos. 59,911, or 60,076 will make this clear. But since this flattening does not 
affect the occipital bone as much as the region above it, and since the term “‘lamb- 
doid deformation” had already been used, “‘obelionic flattening” appeared best to 
differentiate the Lowry type from the true occipital flattening as shown, e.g. by 
Pecos Pueblo No. 60,320. If the obelion is riarked on the contours of the Lowry 
skulls, it will be seen that it is closer to the center of the flattened area than the 
lambda. With the few skuiis at the writer’s disposal he did not feel justified in going 
deeper into an analysis of cranial deformation than he actually did. In explaining 


1 Different Types of Cranial Deformity in the Pueblo Area (American Anthropologist, 
Voi. 39, pp. 169-71, 1937). 

? Paul S. Martin, Lowry Ruin in Southwestern Colorado; Masonry of Lowry Ruin and of 
the Southwest, by Lawrence Roys; Skeletal Material from the Lowry Area, by Gerhardt von 
Bonin (Anthropological Series, Field Museum of Natural History, Vol. 23, No. 1, 1936). 

3 E. A. Hooton, The Indians of Pecos Pueblo, A Study of Their Skeletal Remains (New 
Haven, 1930). 
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it by the action of a cradleboard, he did feel uncomfortable, for, as Stewart rightly 
remarks, the obelion is “rather high.” 

I am grateful to Dr Stewart for having called the attention of anthropologists 
to an interesting point which had escaped my notice. It should be clearly under- 
stood, however, that such morphological observations will shed no light on problems 
of racial affinities, nor can it be said that the various types of artificial flattening 
have been defined in an entirely satisfactory way. 

Obviously, we are in need of further data and more detailed methods of analysis. 
The promised report by Stewart on the human remains from Chaco Canyon will be 
eagerly awaited. In the meantime, Dr Stewart deserves our gratitude for having 
shown how fruitful a cooperation between cultural and physical anthropology can be. 

G. von Bonin 
UnIversity oF ILLrNors 
Cuicaco, ILLrNois 


MAMMOTH OR “STIFF-LEGGED BEAR” 


In consequence of Dr W. D. Strong’s paper on North American Traditions Sug- 
gesting a Knowledge of the Mammoth,' Dr F. G. Speck? and Dr T. Michelson*® have 
discussed other versions of the myth among the Montagnais, Naskapi, Cree, Ojibwa, 
and Penobscot. Dr Strong considers the Naskapi monster Katcheetohaskw as 
reminiscent of the mammoth, because of his elephantine size, large ears, and man- 
eating tendencies. Drs Speck and Michelson cite versions among the Naskapi, Cree, 
and Montagnais showing that the monster was referable to the Urside. He is 
described as a “‘stiff-jointed bear of very large size, being man-eating, and having 
a head and ears like a bear.” Both Speck and Michelson agree that the monster 
bear is purely mythical, and not reminiscent of the mammoth or mastodon. How- 
ever, the three writers do not attempt an explanation of the tale in terms of 
aboriginal beliefs. 

In the course of field work‘ last summer among the Penobscot Indians of Maine, 
the underlying concept of the whole series of myths seemingly became apparent. 
One of my Penobscot informants, Andrew Dana,’ dictated his grandfather’s version 
of the myth. A synopsis of this is given in translation below. 

The correct Penobscot term for the monster is Wa'skvekkehs (called by my in- 
formant the “Great Hairless Bear’’), which I have been unable to annalyze satis- 
factorily.® 


1 American Anthropologist, Vol. 36, pp. 81-84, 1934. 
2 Ibid., Vol. 37, pp. 159-63, 1935. 
3 Ibid., Vol. 38, pp. 141-43, 1936. 
* I am indebted to Professor Edward Sapir and Dr Morris Swadesh of Yale University 
for encouragement in this work. 

5 His knowledge of Penobscot culture was obtained largely from his grandfather, Frank 
Dana (1845-1924), a Penobscot of the old school. 

6 Wa’sk”ekkehs is the shoztened form of original *wo'’sk”ekkehso; the dropping of the 
final vowel being the result of the change of an appellative into a proper or personal name. 
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The informant explained the basic concept of the myth in this manner: 


The Penobscot belief was that when a common black bear had once eaten human flesh, 
the bear’s hair or fur would fall out entirely, and the bear would become naked and hairless. 
Once having tasted human flesh, the bear henceforth became dangerous and would attack 
other human beings. At this time the bear became the possessor of magic or supernatural 
power, so that he could charm and subdue those who chanced to meet him in the woods. 


Dana said that he had heard a story told by some old Malecite Indians who 
claimed that they had seen a woman eaten by such a bear near Woodstock, New 
Brunswick. He added that his grandfather and many other old Penobscot of the 
last generation at Lincoln, Maine, were still so immersed in native superstitions 
that they believed the above account. To the best of his knowledge they always 
referred Wa’sk*ekkehs to the Urside. 

In summary, the fundamental Penobscot concept of Wa’skvekkehs is concerned 
with a huge mythological bear-like monster, that by once eating human flesh had 
becomes hairless, anthropophagous, and the possessor of supernatural powers. A 
synopsis of the Penobscot version follows: 


Wa’ sk” ekkehs, the Great Hairless Bear 


It was always the custom among the Penobscot for nearly everyone to go hunting in the 
autumn to procure winter food supplies. At some station or camp within the family hunting 
territory each hunter would dry and store deer meat, muskrat meat, and moose meat. 

So once it happened, that one man, his wife, and children left Old Town alone on their 
fall hunting excursion by poling up the Penobscot River. When they reached the headwaters 
of the river they stopped, and the hunter reconnoitred the hunting grounds. At length he 
selected for a camp a spot of high ground that formed a gradually rising hill that was covered 
with coniferous trees and afforded an abundant supply of good firewood. Then he built their 
wigwam, fireplace, and a landing place. 

The man hunted every day. Whenever he killed game, he would dry, smoke, and store 
meat. In this manner he kept himself busy all the time. As time went on, he extended his 
hunting trips to an ever greater distance. On one occasion night overtook him and he was 
forced to improvise for himself a temporary shelter in which to stay for the night. 

The following day when the hunter arrived at his principal camp, everything did not seem 
quite right to him. While looking about the camp he found his children lying about on the 
ground, dead for an unknown length of time. It seemed that they had been trodden upon. He 
prepared their bodies and buried them. Alas! He grieved very much at the loss. However, 
he immediately started to search for his former wife. When he went out of the camp he saw the 
large footprints of some unknown animal. It is said that these footprints were nearly like those of 
a bear. 

Right away he began to track the creature as he advanced up into the woods in a direc- 
tion where the forest undergrowth was dense and almost impenetrable. At length, shortly 
after noon, after he had eaten a little, he paused to smoke and take a brief rest. As he sat there 
and looked about him, his gaze fell upon a gigantic tree, which was so large that at first he 
was astonished. As he continued to look at the huge tree he knew that it was very old, since 
its limbs were all in a rotting condition. Far up on top there was only one large branch remain- 


(Suffix -ehso, “living creature”; -sk¥-, “bear” (?); my informant thought there was some re- 
lationship with wa’ske, “hock.”’) 
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ing in place. There standing on top of it was an unknown animal who appeared like none he 
had ever seen before. Oh! He was very horrible looking. 

Well then, he immediately turned to go back, since he knew beforehand that he would 
not be able to kill this animal. So he continued back until he arrived at the camp. He at once 
prepared a light pack with which to travel quickly, and proceeded downstream by canoe. 

When he arrived at the Penobscot village (Old Town), he told what had happened and 
what he had seen. Everyone was greatly surprised, and right away the war chief went about 
gathering his men. That evening a council was held, and after a thorough discussion a plan 
was adopted. It was decided to leave early the following morning. 

At daybreak, after they had eaten a large breakfast, the party began to pole up the river 
in canoes. When they arrived at the headwaters, they made camp, ate, and went to sleep early. 
As soon as morning came, they were very busy preparing their bows, darts, and large spears. 
They also made ready their stone axes, knives, and arrows, and started off as a group. At 
length they arrived at the place where the Indian hunter had seen this great beast. Immedi- 
ately they surrounded the great tree and prepared for fighting, the bravest men standing in 
advanced position. 

Thena warrior pounded the tree and said, “Well now, come forth! What do you look like?’ 
Right away, they heard the beast growling. For a considerable time, he gave sound to a most 


’ 


horrifying noise—so that it resembled the ground trembling every time he growled. Then the 
next moment there was a sound of dry crackling wood within the tree, and the beast poked 
his head out from the entrance of his den. He was built like a bear who had eaten human beings 
—the kind of bear that is hairless and fierce in appearance. So these men were very frightened, 
but they stood firm and not one was stricken with a senseless fear. 

Then the beast came forth and hitched down the bark of the tree towards the ground. 
After he had came into range of arrow shot, they all fired arrows at him as fas‘ as they could 
bend their bows. Soon hundreds of arrows had pierced him. Then after he h.d climbed down 
below, there were so many arrows protruding from his body that he looked just like a porcu- 
pine. He started off through the woods, while the Indians followed him, continually plying 
him with arrows. They thought it pec:‘iar that they could not deliver him a fatal biow. One 
man, a great shaman, from the start knew the beast to be of supernatural power, and so stepped 
forward and spoke in this manner: ‘‘Well now, O men, perhaps this creature possesses magic 
power. Let me see what I can do.” 

It had come about that nearly all their arrows were used up—only this shaman had one 
in his fingers. 

Suddenly, they all looked, and Chickadee came flying forth. He perched himself upon 
the shoulder of the wizard and proceeded to*whisper rapidly, ““Chickadee-dee-dee—at his 
heel; Chickadee-dee-dee—at his heel.’’ Then as this shaman looked he saw something hanging 
there and beating at the heck of this large beast. “It is his heart,” thought the wizard. Right 
away he aimed and sh«* “n arrow at the middle of it. Ah! His zrrow pierced his heel exactly 
in the center. 

“Come on! You ough? to be starting away from here now, because this animal has ex- 
ceedingly great magic power. I will need to prey ‘von him alone.” So therefore, those other 
men immediately began to return. 

Then the shaman began to trail him until he had overtaken this great evil creature near 
the border of a great sea. Whoops! The beast could not walk very well. He was stepping along 
feebly until he arrived at the edge of the water. There he hesitated and spoke to the shaman, 
saying: “Well, so now I have been killed by you. Never again shall I be a source of dread ap- 
prehension to you. It is now that you have overpowered me. You have made me very glad, 
because now I can go away where I belong—here in the sea where I ought to stay.” 
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Thereupon this Wo’sk*ekkehs waded out slowly into the water. At length, his head dis- 
appeared beneath the surface. 

Well then, this wizard immediately began to return. At last, he returned to his village 
again. So this is the end of the story of Wa’sk*ekkahs—except it is said that this great super- 
natural animal was never again seen at that place. 


There are several novel features in this version that are worth commenting 
upon. The fact that the monster climbs trees shows very clearly that the Penobscot 
conception is that of an ursine animal, not a mammoth. Then too, the fact that the 
beast enters the sea and is apparently amphibious, points to a mythological aspect. 
This however, is not a feature unique to Penobscot mythology, since Skinner’ 
records a Potawatomi myth in which great enchanted bears live both on land and 
in water. When such a bear desired to sleep, he would walk into the water and lie 
beneath the surface. 

From the limited source material available it is apparent that the other eastern 
tribes narrated versions which were very similar to that of the Penobscot. In Seneca 
mythology,* Ganiagwaihegowa, a monster bear of enormous size, returns to kill 
any Indians that look at his tracks. The monster had no hair on its body; only a 
little on the end of its tail. The vital organs were believed to be protected from in- 
jury by a peculiar arrangement of the ribs, the monster being vulnerable only in 
the soles of its feet. An Indian boy killed it by shooting an arrow into the middle of 
one of the animal’s forefeet. 

According to Heckewelder® the Delaware and Mohican both believed in the 
Big Naked Bear. In Delaware he was called Amangachkiut (‘““Big Rump”) and 
in Mohican Ahamagachktiat Mechqué (‘‘Huge Rump Bear’’). The monster was 
described by the Delaware and Mohican as much larger than the common bear, be- 
ing long-bodied, and naked all over, except for a spot of white hair on his back. 
He was very ferocious and devoured voth man and beast. The heart was small so 
that the bear could seldom be killed with an arrow. This version seems to be 
mythological since Heckewelder states that the old Indians said they were “‘relying 
on the authenticity of their forefather’s relations.” Zeisberger'’ says concerning the 
Delaware version: 

rhere is likewise a kind of bear, much larger than the common bear, with much hair on 
the legs, but little on the bodies, which appear quite smooth. The Indians call it the king of 
bears, for they have found by experience that many bears will willingly follow it. While all 


7 A. Skinner, The Mascoutens or Prairie Potawatomi Indians, III (Bulletin, Public Museum 
of Milwaukee, Vol. 6, No. 3, 1927), pp. 367-68. 

’ J. Curtin and J. N. B. Hewitt, Seneca Fiction, Legends, and Myths (Thirty-second 
Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1918), pp. 342-43. 

® Letter of Heckewelder to Dr Benjamin S. Barton on the Big Naked Bear (Transactions, 
American Philosophical Society, Vol. 4, Philadelphia, 1799), pp. 260-62. 

‘® David Zeisberger’s History of the Northern American Indians, ed. by Hulbert and 
Schwarze (Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 1910), p. 58. 

The identical account is also found in G. H. Loskiel, History of the Mission of the United 
Brethren among the Indians in North America (London, 1794), Part 1, p. 80. 
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the bears are carnivorous... this kind of bear is particularly voracious. Many instances 
are known where they have seized upon even defenseless Indian women and children. In more 
northerly regions, as, e.g., in the country of the Mingoes [Iroquois], these are more frequently 
found and they have killed many Indians. 


From the Lake St. John Montagnais, Dr Speck" gives a description of the 
“great bear” that may or may not be related to this discussion. It may be mytho- 
logical or may refer to the Barren Ground bear. This bear does not hibernate in a 
den, has a “very savage humor,” and has very tender flesh. 

Such beliefs in the transformation of ordinary bears into ferocious monsters do 
not appear to be limited to Algonkian peoples. Dr Sapir’* has made the following 
note from the distant Kutchin: 


Sometimes a bear will crawl out of his den in the winter and will roll himself in the snow, 
which freezes to a hard crust. Then he will go ravaging the country fiercely in search of food. 
Such a bear was dangerous because arrows could not pierce the ice crust which covered him. 
The term for this type of bear in Kutchin is @’a t’@4nh. 


In conclusion, the basic element of the Eastern Algonkian myth is the super- 
natural transformation of a common black bear by the eating of human flesh into 
a large hairless, anthropophagous, supernatural being. It is possible to hypothesize 
a relationship of this belief with the Windigo or fabulous cannibal giant concept 
of the Ojibwa, the Witigo of the Montagnais, and the Kiwahkve of the Penobscot 
A human being, often a shaman, who has once eaten human flesh becomes a super- 
natural cannibal giant or Windigo, since the eating of such a powerful creature as 
man gives his soul-spirit great strength. Henceforth he continues to live on human 
flesh, and can only be killed by sorcery, not by natural means. Bears were held in 
great respect by Algonkian peoples, and since they were to them the largest and the 
most formidable and intelligent of all North American animals, they were held by 
the aborigines to be a close second in the animate world to man himself. Since both 
beliefs have much in common, I therefore suspect an extension of the human 
Windigo concept to the bear species, or else the existence of some identical proto- 
concept. 

F. T. SIEBERT, JR. 
MERION, PENNSYLVANIA 


A CRITICISM OF A CHEMICAL METHOD FOR 
DETERMINING THE ANTIQUITY OF BONES 


On pages 34 and 35 of A. E. Jenks’ Pleistocene Man in Minnesota’ a number of 
chemical and optical tests are cited which are claimed to prove that the bones 
are “fossilized’’ and that the fossilizing mineral is collophane. 


uF. G. Speck, Naskapi (Norman, 1935), p. 109. 

2 E. Sapir, Kutchin mss. I am indebted to Dr Mary Haas of the Institute of Human 
Relations for this reference. 

8 For example, see Speck, of. cit., p. 73. 

}Minneapolis, 1936. 
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Optical tests might or might not prove the antiquity of these bones, but the 
chemical tests quoted prove exactly nothing. : 

It is stated that the samples “turn dark and give up water in the closed tube, 
effervesce in nitric acid and “urnish tests for calcium and for the phosphate radical. 
These tests prove that ti bones consist of the calcium carbonate-phosphate 
roineral known as collophane «nd hence are fossilized’’ (p. 35). 

The fallacy in this proof lies in the fact that recent bones, as soon as the fat is 
gone enough to allow the nitric*acid to affect the surface, will give these tests as 
well as very old bones partly changed to collophane. 

The mineral collophane, stated to be present, is practically the same chemically 
as the mineral matter in fresh bone, except for the addition of chemically combined 
water. It is not surprising, therefore, that recent bones and “‘fossilized’’ bones 
containing collophane both effervesce when treated with nitric acid and give tests 
for calcium when heated in the closed tube because of carbonization of organic 
matter (formation of charcoal); ‘fossilized’? bones may turn dark because of 
carbonization of residual organic matter, always present, or from the presence of 
deposited iron hydroxide or of manganese. Bones from the the Pueblo III and the 
Pueblo IV ruins of the Southwest likewise commonly contain iron and manganese 
salts. 

A test for combined water will always be obtained from either fresh or from 
“fossilized” bones. In dry “fossilized” bones, water could be derived from the 
mineral collophane or from hydrated oxides of iron or of manganese, or from 
gypsum or from clay (silt) deposited in the cavities. In testing modern but dried 
bone, water would be-given off from heat decomposition of organic matter; this 
water could come, also, from clay or from a number of quick forming hydrated 
mineral salts. 

The effervescence is due to carbonates, which would be present in either case; 
calcium and the phosphate radical are present in both the original bone and in 
those which are mineralized with collophane. 

In other words, the bones in question may be from an ancient or from a recent 
period, but the chemical tests quoted can not be used as proof for the age of these 
or of other bones. 

F. G. HAWLEY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTOR 
MIAMI, ARIZONA 


SWIMMING-PADDLES AMONG NORTHERN INDIANS 


Among interests aroused in connection with travel by water and the intimacy 
with this element attained by peoples whose lives and activities are marked by 
its proximity, we find a point overlooked. It has been taken for granted that 
familiarity with water travel would lead to proficiency in the arts of swimming 
among people who find the water to ‘“‘be their element’’—as one thinks of the tribes 
of Oceania. There is a contrast in the situation. Tribes of northern North America 
whose hunting pursuits and transportation facilities are so largely determined by 
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river, lake, and sea, have indeed achieved marvels in the construction of craft and 
equipment in navigation. But the association of swimming proficiency is wanting. 
This means something in the history of cultural development—a duality in adapta- 
tion to being “‘in” or “on” the element. 

A glance over the literature dealing with tribes of the north reveals a somewhat 
convincing phase of the difference between the two mediums of water-progression. 
The ability to swim is not a characteristic of the Eskimo nor of the Indians of the 
north. It has received frequent comment on the part of ethnologists. Little mention 
has been made of inventions to insure safety among these peoples in cases of 
accident upon the water or when it becomes necessary to traverse water zones 
even though they may be narrow in extent. Two citations which are known to 
American ethnologists might be mentioned as instances where some attention has 
been given to the native method of supplementing their helplessness in the water 
with an invention known as the “swimming paddle.”’ Turner describes a swimming 
board “‘used to assist in swimming. . . . One board is held in each hand and used 
as a paddle to push the swimmer along. Indians able to swim are scarce.” A. B. 
Skinner also referred to a similar device in use among some Saulteaux or Cree 
guides with whom he traveled in 1908. My own observations cover the Montagnais 
of Lake St. John and adjacent regions. Here a cedar hand paddle is used, ovoid in 
shape, rounded on the bottom and with a hollowed margin on the upper side to 
fit the grasp of the hand. The paddles average six inches in breadth and three in 
height. The paddle is held between the thumb and the closed fingers, one paddle in 
each hand, and used when crossing narrow streams by men who are not able to 
keep themselves afloat by the ‘‘dog fashion’”’ swimming stroke alone. The paddles 
are not }»pt in the hunter’s outfit but are made when occasion arises. They do not 
indulge in the sport of bathing or swimming, and practically all disclaim any ability 
to “swim,” for which act, incidentally, they possess a term (tapok4camo). The cold- 
ness of northern waters is a consideration of weight in the question at issue, but to 
my mind not a final and decisive one. The northern men are not so sensitive to cold 
as to jeopardize their lives through neglect of an invention which to employ would 
merely make them uncomfortable in an element so prevalent in their daily environ- 
ment. That the use of hand-paddles did not develop into a sport among these 
people is evidently due to the exhausting strain exerted upon the deltoid muscles 
when they are employed. 

It appears, in short, that a distinction may be observed in the varied manners 
by which natives in various parts of the world have succeeded in or failed in nmzaster- 
ing the watering spaces over which their paths lead them in their constant move- 
ments for food and security. 

F. G. SPECK 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


1 Lucien M. Turner, Ethnology of the Ungava District, Hudson Bay Territory (Eleventh 
Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 159-350, 1894), p. 321, fig. 148. 
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A METHOD FOR PHONETIC ACCURACY AND SPEED 


An essential to adequate phonetic recording is a plan of approach that will 
bring the different problems into focus. The ‘ear’? may be no more than average 
in acuteness and one may have little or no formal training. Given a good method 
and a certain amount of patience, a relatively unequipped person can do good work. 
Without method, no matter how well equipped, one is likely to fail to discover some 
important phonetic distinctions in the given language. I discuss here some general 
considerations and then give a specific procedure which may be followed in the field 
situation. The procedure may take from a couple of days to a week or so, depend- 
ing on the difficulty of the language and the ability of the student. When he has 
followed it through, he will have a complete or nearly complete knowledge of the 
phonetics of the language, and be able to do further recording both accurately and 
at a rate that will justify the initial investment of time. 

The ear, like all the sensory mechanisms, is most effective in the discrimination 
of immediately present stimuli. If a Frenchman working on English phonetics has 
his informant pronounce lip and leap in succession, he will be able to hear the dif- 
ference, though he might otherwise be baffled by the sounds. Contrasts stand in 
relief to the extent that the compared words are otherwise alike; pairs of words 
like lip: leap, differing in only one respect (minimally different words), are most 
effective. The contrast is more fully perceived in a pair of words which contain as 
few strange sounds as possible. Once a difference is found to be consistently present 
in one pair of words, other words may be compared with the key werds and classed 
with one or the other. 

Each language has a limited number of types of sounds occurring in a limited 
number of permutations. Discover just what the speech-sound types are and the 
sequences in which they occur, and your ability to identify the sounds begins to ap- 
proach the facility of the native speaker. Instead of thinking in terms of the endless 
number of possible types of sounds, one needs to think only of a few possible inter- 
pretations. For example, a nasal sound at the beginning of a syllable in English can 
be either m or n but nothing else. The phonetician who does not take the nature of 
the language into consideration has to think of a number of cardinal types and 
the possibility of intermediate or aberrant types. One who has a conventional 
training in phonetics must realize that the ‘‘cardinal types’’ recognized in phonetic 
science are only convenient points of reference, and should school himself to think 
in terms of the speech-sound tvpes of the language he is working on. 

The sounds of a language are reducible to a set of phonemes. A phoneme may be 
defined as one of the limited number cf classes of speech sounds which make up the 
simplest exhaustive analysis of the phonetics of a given language. Like all empiric 
types, there is a certain amount of latitude within each. One kind of latitude may be 
called free variation, and represents the range found in different instances of the 
same phoneme in the same phonetic surroundings. Another kind of latitude is cor- 
related with differences in phonetic surroundings, and may be called positional vari- 
ation; for example, English vowels tend to be shorter before voiceless consonants 
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(e.g., beat, leaf) than before the corresponding voiced consonants (e.g., bead, leave). 
Variation due to emotional and other circumstances may also have to be recognized. 

One may test the accuracy of one’s observations by pronouncing words and 
having the informant listen and pass judgment. But this device should be used 
sparingly, and with tact and a realistic sense of what the informant’s reaction may 
mean. This depends on how good you are in pronouncing what you intend to, how 
critical the informant is, and the extent to which you are both paying attention tc 
the same features. The method of pronouncing something different from what you 
hear as a negative approach is confusing and meaningless to the informant, unless 
you already know the phonemic possibilities and substitute one actual phoneme 
for another. In general, never accept a conclusion solely on the basis of your own 
pronunciation or the informant’s reaction to your pronunciation. 

Avoid making your informant speak so slowly as to make his speech unnatural. 
Or, having listened to something said too slowly, do not assume that it is correct 
until you have again compared it with more natural speech. 

Distinguish between free variation and actual alternates. Sometimes there is 
more than one way of saying a word, and the informant may give something that 
is actually phonemically different when asked to repeat (e.g., don’t and do not). 
The informant is more or less aware of alternation, almost never aware of free 
variation. Free variation applies to all instances of a phoneme in a given position, 
alternation generally only in certain words (thus, wont is not replaceable by wo not). 

It is sometimes easier to identify sounds in certain phonetic contexts than in 
other. This being so, the phonetics of the same morphological element in a more 
favorable position may sometimes be used as an aid in a difficult case. If one is in 
doubt as to whether the last sound in bands is s or z, one might compare the seman- 
tically equivalent final of vans (z shown clearly if one contrasts with Vance). How- 
ever, this method is not always trustworthy, since morphemes may vary in pho- 
nemic make-up; thus note -s in backs. The morphemic test is not an essential part 
of the suggested procedure. 


The steps of the suggested field procedure are: 


1. Record a few hundred short utterances. In the initial list each utterance may con- 
sist of a single word. Longer utterances and text may be reserved for later (see 
step 8). 

It saves time to have a list of English words made out in advance. Any list 
will do. If the informant cannot give you the equivalent of one of the words in your 
list without long tiinking, skip it. It is a good idea to have the words in the list 
numbered, so that they can be easily referred to. 

Do not take too much time trying to get accurate recordings at this stage, but 
make as good a record as you can on the basis of three to a dozen repetitions of the 
utterance. Speed saves your time and your informant’s patience. 

If in the repetition of an utterance you hear something different, indicate the 
variants if convenient. You will have to determine later what is free variation and 
what is alternation. 
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If you can, try to indicate syllable division, since it may prove important later. 
Likewise, stress and (or) pitch may have to be taken into account. ; 

2. Make an analytic list of the sounds recorded. (a) Recognize certain ‘‘positions”’ 
within the word; for example, initial consonants and consonant-clusters, medial 
consonants and clusters, final consonants and clusters, initial vowels and vowel 
clusters (diphthongs, triphthongs, etc.), medial vowels and clusters, final vowels 
and clusters. (b) Make a table of the sounds occurring in each position. (c) Make a 
list of the examples. 

The table of sounds is made by placing the sounds in rows and columns accord- 
ing to their quality. The rows may be according to type of sound (stop, spirant; 
voiced, voiceless), the columns according to position (labial, dental, etc.). Clusters 
are best tabulated separately. 

The division into initial: medial: final is fairly good to begin with, but other 
divisions may have to be recognized, for example, stressed and unstressed, syl- 
labic initial and syllabic final, position before or after given phonemes or types of 
phonemes. Any dichotomy that brings out differences of occurrence should be 
used. 

3. Test out the phonetic distinctions. For each contrast (e.g., voiced stop versus 
voiceless stop, stop versus spirant, dental versus alveolar, etc.) shown in the tabu- 
lation of sounds for a given position, select words having the given sounds and 
have your informant pronounce them several times in succession while you listen 
attentively. In some cases you will find that there is really no distinction, or that 
both utterances vary within a range that includes your different recordings. Where 
the distinction is indubitable, listen attentively and try to form some notion of 
precisely what the difference is. Use your eye as well as your ear, by looking into 
the informant’s mouth (in so far as you can and he will permit) to observe the 
mechanism of production. 

Use simple cases as much as possible in testing contrasts. Make a collection of 
minimally different utterance pairs. 

Make several tests of each contrast. Otherwise you may make premature deci- 
sions, either positive or negative. 

4. Study the symmetry of the tables. Since phonetic systems are largely sym- 
metrical, investigate any apparent non-symmetries. If you have recorded 6, p, and 
t, look for a d. It is possible that the language lacks one, but it is also possible that 
your list did not happen to include an example or that some of the words in which 
you wrote ¢ really had a d. Another possibility is that the b:p distinction is erroneous. 
Never hesitate to re-test a distinction. 

5. Compare the range of sounds heard in the different positions. Note whether 
some positions have more different types of sounds or combinations than others. 
For example, one finds that some languages do not have consonant clusters in initial 
position. In some languages, there are more consonantic distinctions in medial 
than in initial position, more consonantic distinctions in syllabic initial than in sy!- 
labic final, more vocalic distinctions in accented than in unaccented syllables. 

6. Make a phonemic identification of the sounds recorded. These principles may be 
followed: 
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(a) Sounds or sound complexes found in contrast with each other in the same 
position are phonemically different. 

(b) Relatively similar sounds in different positions may be phonemically the 
same, provided they are in complementary distribution, that is, if they contrast 
with each other in none of the positions in which they occur. Similarity has to be 
judged by reference to the total range of sounds in the given position; thus, if i, e, 
€ occur in one position and 1, €, & in another, the relative alignment is ix: :e:€:€:d. 

(c) To determine how much is to be included in each phonemic unit, compare 
the different complexes. Any complex may be either: (1) a part of a phoneme; 
(2) a phoneme; (3) a combination of phonemes; (4) a part of a phoneme plus a 
phoneme—this possibility is precluded at the beginning of an utterance; (5) a 
phoneme plus a part of a phoneme—this possibility is precluded at the end of an 
utterance. The choice is made on the principle that that is classed as a unit pho- 
neme which shares broad phonetic and distributional characteristics with other 
unit phonemes; that is classified as a cluster which shares characteristics with 
other complexes, which have to be considered clusters. Nothing is a fragment of a 
phoneme which cannot be taken to be a part of what immediately precedes or 
follows. Nothing is taken to be a unit unless it cannot be taken to be a fragment or 
a combination, for one tries to do with as few discrete units as possible. If some- 
thing is to be considered a cluster, it must be made up of units which are also other- 
wise represented, and there must be other clusters with which it is comparable. 
Syllabic division is frequently a good test of clusters, since the phonemes in a clus- 
ter frequently fall into separate syllables; unit phonemes tend to be unisyllabic. 
This test, like all others, must be used as a relative criterion by reference to the 
particular language, since in some languages single phonemes may be ambisyllabic 
or clusters unisyllabic. 

The following are some possible interpretations of given phonetic complexes. 
A diphthong may be either a positional variant, a distinct unit phoneme, a cluster 
of two vowels, a vowel plus a semi-vowel. An affricate may be a positional variant, a 
distinct unit phoneme, a stop plus a spirant. A long consonant may be a positional 
variant, a distinct unit phoneme, a cluster of identical phonemes. An aspirate may 
be a positional variant, a distinct unit phoneme, a stop plus #. Studies showing in 
detail how the choice of interpretation is made are contained in Nos. 2 and 3 of 
the bibliography. 

7. Determine what prosodic phonemes need to be recognized. Prosodic features 
(stress, pitch, intonation, length) may be either (a) correlated with position in 
the word, (b) associated with given qualitative phonemes, (c) independently 
variable. If utterances which are otherwise of the same or comparable phonemic 
make-up are different prosodicaily, a set of prosodic phonemes must be recognized. 

8. Make a formulation of the facts and test its completeness. Make a list of pho- 
nemes, indicating for each the positions in which it occurs, and its phonetic value in 
each position. Then test out your formulation, by seeing whether you can com- 
pletely analyze the words of the original list, using only the phonemes you recognize 
with the values you recognize. Finally test out your formulation on longer ut- 
terances. Correct or change the formulation as necessary. 
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When you have the final list of phonemes, fix an alphabet by taking a single 
character for each phoneme. The test of the completeness of the formulation ,can 
best be done with the alphabet by trying to record with the alphabet without 
using additional symbols or diacritics and without entailing any ambiguity. 

While the procedure described contains ali that is necessary to attain a pho- 
nemic analysis, the application to some of the specific problems that are found may 
not be self evident to one who has not had experience with phonemic analysis. 
However, even if the fina! solutivn is not clear in some points, the method of work- 
ing with the sounds of the language as a related body of facts shouid bring one much 
nearer to an adequate understanding of the phonetics than the method of recording 
each word separately as one gets to it. One may make up for lack of experience by 
reading descriptions of different phonetic systems that have been worked out along 
phonemic lines. 

Speed and precision in identifying strange sounds comes only with practice. 
The practice gained in following through the described procedure is enough to 
greatly improve one’s ability io identify sounds, even those which are quite new 
at first. But sometimes it may be necessary to continue cautiously with some of 
the more difficult sounds until one becomes fully at home with them. 

So far I have talked chiefly in terms of the field worker who is specializing on 
language or who is going to spend enough time with a tribe to make several days 
devoted to phonetics worth-while. The field ethnologist who is going to spend a 
very short time with a tribe might prefer to use parts of the method outlined with- 
out trying to carry it out systematically and completely.’ 
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Morris SWADESH 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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1 To the one who is pressed for time, I should like to make the suggestion that (unless he 


is very well trained in phonetics) he avoid over-rice phonetic distinctions. Ethnographic 
writings are often cluttered with a lot of fancy symbols that are not as significant as they 
might seem. If one does not have the time it takes to get an approximately correct phonemic 
alphabet, one might just as well undercut as err on the other side. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


INTERIM REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR 
AMERICAN INDIAN LANGUAGES 


The Committee for American Indian Languages appointed by the President 
at the 1936 meeting of the American Anthropological Association met with a simi- 
lar committee of the Linguistic Society of America on April 25-26, 1937, at Co- 
lumbia University. Franz Boas presided and Morris Swadesh acted as secretary. 
A Continuing Committee, consisting of Boas, chairman, Bloomfield, Kroeber, Sapir, 
and Swadesh, was elected to carry out the proposals of the combined committees. 

It was decided that some sort of organization, formal or informal, is needed to 
stimulate interest and to coordinate the efforts of scientists. On the invitation of 
Professor Kent, secretary of the Linguistic Society of America, it was agreed that 
a Group for American Indian Languages be formed under the auspices of the Lin- 
guistic Society. It is hoped that a similar arrangement can be made with the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association. According to the arrangement with the Society 
members of the Group are not required to become members of that Society. It is 
planned that a session of the 1937 meeting of the Society be devoted to Indian lan- 
guages. 

It was agreed that a regularly appearing journal is essential, and the Continu- 
ing Committee is seeking to make this possible. 

It was agreed that a critical bibliography weuld be of great value. The Con- 
tinuing Committee is considering this matter. At present it is gathering data on 
unpublished material. Anyone who has manuscript material is asked to communi- 
cate with Franz Boas, Columbia University, giving the nature (vocabulary, texts, 
grammatical notes) and quantity of the material. 

The importance of increased study of South American languages was stressed. 

It was agreed that the scientific value of studying Indian languages, because of 
their great number and variety, is so great as to justify considerably more attention 
than is now given, and it was therefore decided that steps should be taken to bring 
the facts to the attention of scholars, learned societies, and foundations. Language 
being a large and essential part of human behavior, it follows that all the social 
sciences need the data that can | gained from a careful study of as many varieties 
of languages and language situations as possible. Philosophy and logic too are bene- 
fited by such studies. Arrangements are now under way to prepare a bulletin of 
information on the study of American Indian languages. 

Those wishing to join the Group for American Indian Languages or who desire 
information are asked to communicate with Morris Swadesh, University of Wis- 
consin. 

BRINTON CENTENARY CELEBRATION 

The centenary of the birth of Daniel Garrison Brinton was held by the Dele- 
ware County Institute of Science at Media, Pennsylvania, on May 13, 1937. Among 
the addresses commemorating Dr Brinton, who was Professor of American Archae- 
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ology and Linguistics, University of Pennsylvania, from 1886 until his death in 
1899, were “D. G. Brinton’s Contributions to Science” by Dr Edwin G. Conklin 
and “D.G. Brinton and Anthropology” by Dr Clark Wissler. Announcement was 
made by Dr Frank G. Speck of a contemplated D. G. Brinton Centenary Volume. 


RESEARCH TRAINING FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS-IN-AID FOR 1937-38 are of- 
fered by the Social Science Research Council. Application for information should 
be addressed to the Secretary for Fellowships and Grants-in-Aid, John E. Pomfret, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


MONOGRAPHS OF THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The American Ethnological Society announces the establishment of a new series, 
Monographs of the American Ethnological Society, to be issued annually, beginning 
in 1938. The object of the society in establishing this series is to furnish a new 
medium for the publication of longer studies. The undersigned Board of Editors 
will select the study to be published in 1938 from manuscripts submitted on or be- 
fore February 1, 1938. 

Manuscripts should not exceed 75,000 words (about 175 to 200 pages of print); 
must be in the field of ethnology ;and should be in condition for printing. They should 
be addressed to the Secretary, American Ethnological Society, c/o Department of 
Anthropology, Columbia University, New York City. Manuscripts not accepted for 
publication will be returned to the authors after the selection has been made. 


CLARK WISSLER, Chairman 
A. I. HALLOWELL 
ALEXANDER LESSER 
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